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PREFACE 


Romanticism in literature is a quality of frequent recur- 
rence. But towards the end of the eighteenth century 
circumstances shaped a particular form of romanticism from 
which there developed an explicit conception of poetry. In 
the present book this conception will be considered chiefly 
as it was formulated by six English romantics—Blake, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, De Quincey, Shelley, and Keats. From 
the work of these writers there emerges, in spite of individual 
differences, a coherent theory of the poet’s function, more 
definite and more comprehensive than any which has since 
been formulated in this country. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century this doctrine was the chief influence on 
English poetic creation and criticism. But for the last two 
generations there have been signs, finding perhaps their 
best expression in Pater’s essay on Style, and continued in 
the protests of more recent writers,! that these romantics 
have not said the last word, and that poetry has done and 
will do things which do not belong to their philosophy. The 
tone of criticism, in all its branches, has undergone a change. 
And after a period of hesitation and conflicting tendencies 
we have been confronted with a new comprehensive theory 
of art in the esthetic of Benedetto Croce. 

In the classroom, in the newspapers and in the minds of 
the ordinary educated public, philosophical opinions, espec- 
ially those which flatter our nature and have the authority of 
great names, commonly retain their ascendancy long after 
it has begun to be questioned by the leaders of thought. 
In this fact lies my original motive for undertaking the 
present work, as well as my chief justification for publish- 
ing it. In my own mind the romantic theory—or rather, 


1 Cf. for example Flecker’s apology for the French Parnas- 
sians (Preface to The Golden Journey to Samarkand). 

One may note also the predominance of conscious self-ex- 
pression over narrative and observation in modern painting 
and fiction. This is good evidence that Croce fulfils what he 
himself believes to be the philosopher’s task—namely, to define 
the new matter of a new age. 
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religion—died hard, and I felt the need to make clear to 
myself the intellectual grounds of my apostasy. I have 
not set out either to praise or to disparage the great achieve- 
ments of romantic art and criticism—in our time the one 
would be superfluous and the other impertinent—but to state 
and examine, in the light of Croce’s searching analysis, the 
theoretical presuppositions which underlie these achieve- 
ments, and to study the relation between the theory and the 
practice of certain English romantics. 

The plan of the book is as follows. In the first chapter 
the romantic view of poetry is presented in its main features, 
as it became a working influence upon English literary 
opinion. For the convenience of non-philosophical readers 
a similar, but rather fuller, exposition of Croce’s view is given 
in Chapter II. The six following chapters deal severally 
with the work of the six above-named English romantics : 
an attempt is made to trace in detail the influences, temper- 
amental and external, which fostered or modified in each 
writer the development of romanticism, to examine the 
relation to his theoretical opinions of his critical or creative 
work, and to compare the conclusions thus reached with the 
esthetic doctrine of Croce. This method inevitably in- 
volves some repetition ; but while certain broad principles 
are common to all or nearly all the writers in question, it 
will be found that each of them approached the romantic 
position by his own path, and that each made his distinctive 
contribution to the architecture of the common edifice. 
The last chapter is in the nature of an appendix; in it 
I have tried to formulate and discuss certain difficulties 
in Croce’s teaching, of which I became aware only after 
the greater part of the book was composed, and which, 
though they have not caused me to modify seriously my 
earlier judgement upon the romantic contention, make it 
impossible for me fully to accept Croce’s solution of the 
esthetic problem. I am acutely conscious of the incon- 
clusive character of the discussions in this chapter. But to 
suppress my doubts would have been scarcely honest; to 
seek complete answers to them would have been to essay the 
construction not only of a new esthetic but of a new meta- 
physic. 
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For the leisure to write this work and the opportunity 
to publish it I am indebted to the generosity of the late 
William Noble, founder of the fellowship of that name at 
Liverpool University. 

My thanks are due to Professor Oliver Elton for much help- 
ful criticism and encouragement; to Professor L. P. de 
Castelvecchio for her revision of my translations from the 
Italian ; to Dr. E. de Selincourt for his courtesy in allowing 
me to make use of his edition of The Prelude before its pub- 
lication ; and chiefly to my husband, who besides furnishing 
materials for my study of the influence of Plato and the 
Neoplatonists, also undertook the tedious labour of preparing 
my MS. for the press, when the accidental loss of a large part 
of it, together with two years of illness, had almost caused 
me to abandon the thought of publication. 
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THE ROMANTIC THEORY OF 
POETRY 


CHAPTER I 
THE ROMANTIC IDEAL 


a 


Croce’s broad distinction between romantic and 
classical will serve to explain the sense in which these 
overworked terms are understood in the present book : 
“If the classical phase of perfect representation or 
expression is necessary to the work of art, no less neces- 
sary is the romantic phase of emotion; poetry... 
cannot be exclusively either ingenuous or emotional, it 
must be both ingenuous and emotional.” The romantic 
artist, then, is one who values content more than form. 
He usually has a practical as well as an artistic interest 
in his matter: he prizes emotional experience for its 
own sake, and aims at enlarging men’s power to experi- 
ence. The classic cares first for form and scarcely 
knows what he forms until it emerges in the completed 
work. Hence he is “ingenuous”’ rather than ‘ emo- 
tional.” Although his art is, like all art, subjective in 
the sense that it gives expression to the individual 
experience of the artist, the classic desires an expression 
which shall be “‘ dramatic and objective rather than 
intimate.”? He does not care ‘“‘to burrow in the 
recesses of his own psychological or physiological 

1 Problemi, p. 20. 
2 Flecker, Pref. to The Golden Journey. 
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structure. He likes the image, vivid, definite in its 
outline. ... His most fantastic visions are solid and 
highly coloured and have hard edges.”’! The romantic, 
on the other hand, shrinks from hard edges. Such form 
as he uses is suggestive rather than representative ; he 
prizes 
aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery.” 


He seeks to reproduce for us the feeling as it lives within 
himself ; and for the sake of a feeling which he thinks 
interesting or important he will insert passages which 
contribute nothing to the effect of the work as a 
whole. 

Croce claims to resolve the antithesis between classic 
and romantic, for a great poet is both classic and roman- 
tic. The distinction can be seen quite clearly only in 
the minor authors of either type. For example, both 
motives were at work in the formation of the Elizabethan 
drama. Robert Greene, with his desire to feel every 
kind of feeling, to meet with every sort of human experi- 
ence, helped to enlarge the human content of the drama, 
to make it able to express new things in place of con- 
ventional stage sentiment. On the other hand, Lyly, 
the classicist, with no pressing feeling, no great mass of 
experience to handle, and with a real fancy for style, 
played a part in the development of the form. His 
style is not the servant of his emotion. His often subtle 
thought is clearly defined, the structure both of his plot 
and of his sentence controlled by a logic as yet unknown 
to English prose. And, whatever his material, absolute 
unity of effect is gained by the print of one dainty fasti- 
dious personality upon his whole play—its sentiment, 
character, mythology, style. 


1 J. C. Squire, Introduction to Flecker’s poems. 
2 Shelley, Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. 
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II 


The poet, writes Wordsworth in his second preface 
to the Lyrical Ballads, ‘“‘ is a man speaking to men: a 
man, it is true, endowed with more lively sensibility, 
more enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater 
knowledge of human nature, and a more comprehensive 
soul, than are supposed to be common among mankind.” 
The ‘‘more comprehensive soul”! is the root of the 
matter. The test of the poet, for the English romantics, 
is his power to feel on occasions when other men remain 
untouched, to feel things in a sphere beyond the scope 
of other men. He can re-create a Promethean world or 
the experience of a bird in a cage. He lives “a life of 
sensations rather than of thoughts” ?; his sensuous 
experience is so intense that he is borne by it into a kind 
of ecstasy, dies a “‘ death of luxury”: 


Feel we these things ? that moment have we stept 
Into a sort of oneness, and our state 
Is like a floating spirit’s.? 
History, “‘swart planet in the universe of deeds,” is 
rejected in favour of feeling: 
the silver flow 
Of Hero’s tears, the swoon of Imogen, 
Fair Pastorella in the bandit’s den, 


Are things to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires. 


Poets are the men of the widest human sympathies, 


Those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest.® 


But, above all, they are men of rare and strange experi- 
ences. Their prototype is Endymion, groping for foot- 


1 Quoted by Wordsworth from Dryden, Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy. 2 Keats, Letter, Nov. 22, 1817. 
3 Endymion, I, 795. 4 Ibid., II, 30. 
5 The Fall of Hyperion, I, 148. 
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hold in the kingdom of his moon goddess. They make 
men “‘ feel vividly, and with a vital consciousness, emo- 
tions which ordinary life rarely or never supplies 
occasions for exciting, and which had previously lain 
unawakened, and hardly within the dawn of conscious- 
ness—as myriads of modes of feeling are at this moment 
in every human mind for want of a poet to organize 
them.”! And of all experiences, the greatest and the 
nearest to the desire of the romantics was to “ behold 
and know something great, something one and indi- 
visible,’’? the warrant of a supersensible reality one yet 
infinite, the meaning and ground of the universe. 
These romantic critics give little consideration to the 
fact that the artist makes emotion into something 
which other people are incapable of making. Carlyle 
*“ecannot understand how a Mirabeau, with that great 
glowing heart, with the fire that was in it, with the 
bursting tears that were in it, could not have written 
verses, tragedies, poems.’ Shelley classes as poets all 
‘“‘ who draw into a certain propinquity with the beautiful 
and the true,”’ “‘ the institutors of laws, and the founders 
of civil society, and the inventors of the arts of life, and 
the teachers.”* De Quincey’s definition was made 
in conversation with Wordsworth “ expressly to provide 
for the case where, though the poem was not good from 
defect in the composition, or from other causes, the 
stamina and matériel of good poetry as fine thinking and 
passionate conceptions, could not be denied to exist.’ 5 
The highest moment of inspiration is the moment of 
“passionate conception,” of transcendent experience : 


1 De Quincey, Letter III to a Young Man whose Education 
has been Neglected. 
* Coleridge, Letters, p. 228, ed. Hartley Coleridge. 
3 On Heroes, Lecture IIT. 
4 Shelley, Defence of Poetry. 
~~ Letter IIT to a Young Man whose Education has been Neglected 
ote). 
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** The mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible 
influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory 
brightness ;. . . when composition begins, inspiration is 
already on the decline, and the most glorious poetry that has 
ever been communicated to the world is probably a feeble 
shadow of the original conceptions of the poet.’’ 1 


The romantic wants to re-create a moment of his own 
spiritual experience, and in doing so he is afraid to use 
the very forms of real things, lest they suggest the objects 
of a material world. He seeks to rarify form, to create 
shadowy images, swaying and atmospheric, composed of 
faint intangible suggestions, not moulded into clear 
outlines. Such expression, while it is sometimes only 
vague, at other times really creates a new kind of form, 
expressing, with exquisite sensibility, a state of the soul 
hidden and intimate. 

But in other instances this cult of “ feeling ’’ makes 
the poet fear to elaborate, believing that the nearer he 
keeps to experience and to the actual words of experi- 
ence, the nearer he will be to the reality he wants to 
explore. So Wordsworth takes as his model and ideal 
the utterance which passion wrings from life in the living : 


> 


‘But whatever portion of this faculty we may suppose 
even the greatest Poet to possess, there cannot be a doubt 
that the language which it will suggest to him, must often, 
in liveliness and truth, fall short of that which is uttered by 
men in real life, under the actual pressure of those passions, 
certain shadows of which the Poet thus produces, or feels to 
be produced, in himself.’ ? 


This is, almost, the ideal of style which Rousseau put 
forward in the second Preface to La Nouvelle Héloise : 


‘‘Croyez-vous que les gens vraiment passionnés ayent ces 
maniéres de parler vives, fortes, coloriées que vous admirez 
dans vos Drames et dans vos Romans? Non; la passion, 
pleine d’elle-méme, s’exprime avec plus d’abondance que 


1 Shelley, Defence of Poetry. 2 1800 Preface. 
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de force; elle ne songe pas méme a persuader ; elle ne soup- 
conne pas qu’on puisse douter d’elle. Quand elle dit ce qu’elle 
sent, c’est moins pour l’exposer aux autres que pour se soulager 

. . une lettre que l’Amour a réellement dictée ; une lettre 
d’un amant vraiment passionné, sera lache, diffuse, toute en 
longueurs, en désordre, en répétitions. Son cceur, plein d’un 
sentiment qui déborde, redit toujours la méme chose, et n’a 
jamais achevé de dire; comme une source vive qui coule 
sans cesse et s’épuise jamais. Rien de saillant, rien de remar- 
quable ; on ne retient ni mots, ni tours, ni phrases ; on n’admire 
rien, l'on n’est frappé de rien. Cependant on se sent l’ame 
attendrie. . . .” 


The romantic attitude may be further illustrated by 
contrast with a poet who has much in common with 
the romantics—Tennyson. He was constitutionally 
subject to just that type of abnormal experience which 
the romantic idealized ; in virtue of it, rather than of 
his speculations, he shared their mystical faith. But 
he did not identify such experience with the poetic 
genius. That, for Tennyson, was the creation of forms 
and expressions ; he was essentially “‘ classical,’’ devoted 
not to the formation of rare moods but to the perfect 
expression of the normal. Carlyle describes him as a 
man “ carrying a bit of Chaos about him . . . which he 
is manufacturing into Cosmos.”’ Saint-Evrémond ex- 
pressed the classical point of view when he said that the 
word “ vast ’’ could be used only as a term of reproach, 
because “‘ vast’? means unformed, uncontrolled human 
activity. But Coleridge, when he said ‘“‘ My mind had 
been habituated to the vast,’ referred to what he 
thought a good point in his education. The true roman- 
tic loves best the scenery whose individual form is 
scarcely distinguishable, because he wants to express 
the mysterious, the infinite, not the limited things of 
daily life. For example, mist has for the romantic 
(notably for Wordsworth) infinite powers of suggestion 
and wonder. Tennyson gives to it just its own delicate 
beauty and nothing beyond: 
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The swimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn ! } 


Tennyson loved the real, warm bodies of things and 
expressed them in their individual beauty. It would 
have been no comfort to him that Hallam should become 
“a portion of the loveliness which once he made more 
lovely,” if “‘ in dear forms of human speech we two com- 
municate no more.” He wanted the real Hallam, in 
his own familiar body, 


And I shall know him when we meet. 


The contrast in mental attitude only becomes more 
marked when Tennyson treats a typically romantic 
subject. What a re-creation of visionary experience 
would Coleridge have made out of The Lotus Eaters ! 
Tennyson takes an experience well within his grasp and 
produces, not a magic fragment, but a formed and 
finished work. He does not want to “ rarify ecstasy.” 
Even in Maud, where he sets out to present emotions 
which overpass the limits set by self-respect, he is more 
often creating songs than studying emotions ; and even 
at its shrillest the feeling is objectified in dramatic char- 
acter, the words of confused passion are a perfect drama- 
tic expression. When he touches the mystical, he gives it 
clearly formed into picture or argument, he does not 
write out of luminous twilights, but looking back after 
emergence into the clear day. Very rarely is he willing 
to re-create feeling in all its turmoil, for its own sake and 
at the expense of “‘ vague words.” ? The visions of the 
knights who seek for the Grail, if they represent strange 
spiritual experiences, are given as clearly formed pic- 
tures. Like his own Arthur, though he had known 
visions, they seemed to him a part of life which should 
not interfere with practical duties. The mystical 
ascetic, in S. Simeon Stylites, he treats with definite 


1 none. 2 In Memoriam, 94. 
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sarcasm. He tested a man by conduet, not by rare 
experience, and where he turned from the strait way of 
poetry it was for the Victorian’s purposefulness, not for 
the romantic’s vision. His comment on the quest of 
the Grail is perhaps not unlike that of the old monk 
Ambrosius : 


Came ye on none but phantoms in your quest, 
No man, no woman ? 


And for reasons like these it may be said of Tennyson, 
but perhaps of no one of the romantics, that he wrote the 
best poetry of which he was capable. 


Tit 


Romanticism is a mental attitude which appears not 
only in art, but also in philosophy. The development 
of English romantic art in the nineteenth century is 
shaped by a similar romanticism of thought, that is, a 
theoretical exaltation of feeling. The characteristics of 
romantic poetry, the high value set on human experi- 
ence, on occult experience, and on the vision of the 
infinite ; the exaltation of content above form, the desire 
for a form shadowy and suggestive ; all these fall into 
their place as part of a single movement, when viewed 
in connection with contemporary thought. 

The late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
represent in philosophy a determination to think clearly 
and to sacrifice all things which hamper that aim. Pre- 
judices, professions, traditions ; dreams, fancies and all 
states of mind which cannot give a clear account of their 
basis, or which belong rather to the individual tempera- 
ment than to the rational mind which all men have in 
common—these were the things against which the 
thinker must guard himself in forming his conclusions. 
The respectable part of the mind was the power to 
observe, to reason and to “ methodize.” Individual 
emotional experiences were to be controlled as far as 
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possible, in life and in thought ; for literature they were 
a wholly unworthy subject. To Dr. Johnson the right 
subjects for literature were morals and the doings of 
men, something from which ‘‘ a hermit may estimate the 
transactions of the world.” Where he met with the 
expression of individual emotion which seemed unusual, 
he censured it. Collins, “‘ by indulging some peculiar 
habits of thought, was eminently delighted with those 
flights of imagination which pass the bounds of nature, 
and to which the mind is reconciled only by a passive 
acquiescence in popular traditions.”! ‘‘ The cant of 
sensibility ’’ which was just beginning to be heard, was 
to Johnson merely contemptible. The poet Gray, for 
example, “‘ had a notion not very peculiar, that he could 
not write but at certain times, or at happy moments—a 
fantastic foppery to which my kindness for a man of 
learning and virtue wishes him to have been superior.’’? 
So, when Boswell wrote the life of Johnson, he did not 
attempt to re-create the individual emotions, the inward 
experiences, behind the incidents ; he confined himself 
to the public Johnson. He did not, for example, explore 
the private morbidity of Johnson, his overpowering 
moods of depression ;.nor did Johnson ever think of 
giving literary expression to these; it did not occur to 
him that they were interesting. But, for a romantic, 
this, in all the experience of Johnson, would have been 
the fittest subject for literature, because it was an 
irresistible feeling, springing from his nature. James 
Thomson made, from something like it, The City of 
Dreadful Night. Johnson’s depth of feeling finds 
expression not in direct self-revelation, but in forcible 
criticism of life. His prose style is born, not of rare 
subtleties of emotion, but of the logical subtlety of his 
reason. 

But despite the verdicts of the Great Cham, reaction 
was on foot. Hume and the philosophers of the Enlight- 
1 Life of Collins. 2 Life of Gray. 
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enment had themselves concentrated attention upon 
experience as against authority, and so upon those more 
obscure forms of experience called feeling. Attempts to 
define the concept of “feeling ’’ occupied the contem- 
poraries of Kant; and the gospel of Rousseau, on 
account of its wide popularity, gave the subject import- 
ance in the lives of men. Through the long march of 
civilization, the life of man, as Rousseau saw it, has 
become muffled in systems of knowledge, systems of 
government, conventions of society. He lives mechanic- 
ally, among artificially created customs, and the real 
man seldom breaks through to find expression. Rous- 
seau bids us strip off these lifeless encumbrances which 
the ages have accumulated and get back to what is 
elemental, natural and therefore essential in man. 
Similarly Wordsworth : 


‘“* Humble and rustic life was generally chosen, because, in 
that condition, the essential passions of the heart find a better 
soil in which they can attain their maturity, are less under 
restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic language ; 
because in that condition of life our elementary feelings co- 
exist in a state of greater simplicity, and, consequently, may 
be more accurately contemplated, and more forcibly com- 
municated.”’ 1 


These words, written in 1800, represent a complete 
reversal of the position of Johnson. Not the control of 
the reason and the will, but feeling, impulse, instinct, 
form the essential character of humanity. In a world 
of opinions shaped by convention a man, if he is to live 
fully, must treasure and act upon the individual and 
unique feeling which arises spontaneously. Hence the 
virtue of the man who feels on every occasion, and 
develops in new directions his power of feeling: for feel- 
ing is nearer to reality and the true nature of man than 
are his deliberate activities. 

The reaction from the philosophy of mechanism gave 


1 1800 Preface. 
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a further direction to these tendencies. The mental 
bondage of the mechanical view of mind, the explanation 
by material laws of all that arose in or presented itself 
to consciousness, produced an intense craving to assert 
the super-sensible, to believe in some reality corre- 
sponding to the aspirations of man. Men could not 
tolerate the view that the beauty of Nature was pro- 
duced by the mere play of blind physical forces. ‘‘ Un- 
less we read her living we go distract.”” Reason perhaps 
could give only this material universe, but the romantics 
recognized in themselves a higher power by which they 
seemed to know a world of spirit. Turning from 
empiricism to pantheism and Platonism, conceiving of 
spirit as the One, the Universal, which expresses itself 
in all the individual appearances of things, they believed 
that they could find its expression in themselves—not 
in the reason, but in all those apparently unreasonable 
yet irresistible feelings which arise in the heart of man, 
especially in his less normal or less conscious moments, 
in dreams and visionary states. Blake, the harbinger, 
saw in feeling and impulse not Nature but God, the 
divine portion of man, enslaved and distorted by law. 
Hence a new mystery and significance attached to feel- 
ing: the heart must be believed before the reason, for 
here lies that essential part of a man, wherein he is 
linked to the universal spirit. Nature too becomes 
knowable, not as an appearance, but as she is in herself, 
since in the unity of all spirit she is akin to man. In 
her, more clearly than in himself, confused as he is by 
the ‘“‘ meddling intellect,” man can read the expression 
of the Real. That which man feels to be expressed in 
Nature, that which arises in him in those rare moods 
when he is lifted above self-interest and prejudice, is 
the absolute truth of spiritual reality, because in these 
moods he “ possesses himself as one with the whole,’’* 
and knows the essence of things, instead of their con- 
1 Coleridge, The Friend, Section II, Essay 11. 
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tingent appearances. But this experience is not 
cognitive in the ordinary sense. “ Let it not be sup- 
posed, that it is a sort of knowledge: No ! it is a form of 
being, or indeed it is the only knowledge that truly %s, 
and all other science is real only as far as it is symbolical 
Obethis~ st 
the brain is seeking, 
While the sovran heart is dead ; 


Yet this glean’d when Gods were speaking, 
Rarer secrets than the toiling head. 


‘* Come,” you say, ‘‘ opinion trembles, 
Judgment shifts, convictions go ; 

Life dries up, the heart dissembles— 
Only, what we feel, we know.” 2 


¢ 


The romantic critics, says Croce, 
passion. ... They believed, for instance, that they 
could not find true passion outside certain stormy, 
agitated or violent forms and tones of passion, seared 
with flashes which, while they illuminate their subject, 
make it appear darker and sadder, and exasperate 
anguish instead of calming it.” ? Of such romanticism 
there was much in England and the young Byron is its 
best example. But the six writers who are the subject 
of this work represent a special form of the cult of feel- 
ing. All came in one way or another under the influence 
of a mystical philosophy. Coleridge and Shelley were 
influenced by a form of pantheism which they derived 
in great part from Spinoza. The same tendency led 
Coleridge to study Neoplatonism, whilst Shelley com- 
posed mystical interpretations of Plato. Boehme is 
traceable in the work of Coleridge, Swedenborg in that 
of Blake. Both Coleridge and De Quincey attempted 
to suck mysticism out of the German idealists. Words- 
worth was influenced by the reading and thought of 
Coleridge ; and similar elements, derived in part from 


1 Coleridge, The Friend, Section II, Essay 11. 
2 Matthew Arnold, The New Sirens. 3 Dante, p. 24. 
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Wordsworth, helped to shape the earlier thought of 
Keats. Hence there arose in England a particular, a 
mystical romanticism. 

For the English romantics, Art like Nature was beau- 
tiful only in so far as it expressed a transcendent Reality. 
“What the Imagination seizes as Beauty must be 
Truth.”! The poet “ strips the veil of familiarity from 
the world, and lays bare the naked and sleeping beauty 
which is the spirit of its forms.” ? ‘‘ Song” is “‘a kind 
of inarticulate unfathomable speech, which leads us to 
the edge of the Infinite, and lets us for moments gaze 
into that... . See deep enough, and you see music- 
ally ; the heart of Nature being everywhere music, if 
you can only reach it.” @ 

The poet was the man with the largest share of ‘ the 
essential passions of the heart,”’ 


Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.4 


And the rarer powers of feeling were also known to him 
above all other men. He knew the tumult of experience 
in which the vision of the ideal swung before him and 
he must think that, in this strong disturbance of his 
being, he surmounted material things, and, spirit to 
spirit, knew the divine reality which “ lies at the bottom 
of all Appearance.” 5 

Expression could not but seem “‘ a fading coal ”’ beside 
this moment of transfiguration. Poetry had two powers. 
The one was practical, a power to enlarge and ennoble 
the being of man. The other was the power of com- 
municating “‘ the only knowledge that truly is,”’ know- 
ledge of spiritual reality. “ Vision, or imagination,” 
wrote Blake, ‘‘is a representation of what eternally 


1 Keats, Letter, Nov. 22, 1817. 2 Shelley, Defence. 
3 Carlyle, The Hero as Poet. 4 Tennyson, The Poet. 
5 Carlyle, quoting Fichte, On Heroes, Lecture 5. 
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exists really, and unchangeably.” 1 No more inspiring 
conception of poetry has ever been developed; for 
these poets their work was the sublimest of all human 
activities. It was not, however, an activity sui generis. 
It was a form of knowledge, a form of action, the highest 
form of either; so high that it reached their object 
without their laboured process. In this respect it might 
be called a specific activity, intuition, inner sense, 
imagination. But its aim was still truth and action. 
And on this point depends the theory and practice of 
the romantic poets. 


1 III, p. 145, ed. Keynes. 
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CHAPTER II 
CROCE’S THEORY OF ASSTHETIC! 


I 


In his Breviario di Estetica Croce wrote: ‘‘ If half, or 
less than half, the differences of judgement depend on 
want of clearness about what the artist has done, want 
of sympathy and taste, the other half, or more than half, 
are due to want of distinctness in ideas on art.”2 We 
have had in England, and notably among our romantics, 
critics of rare sympathetic insight. Yet the rarest 
taste may be distorted by attempts at accommodation 
with false theory. And the romantic critics erred, when 
they did err, on theory, not by taste. 

The critic, in Croce’s view, needs both native sensi- 
bility and historical knowledge: he must as far as in 
him lies re-express the expression of the artist, and in 
order to do this, minute knowledge of the circumstances 
surrounding the artistic production is of use. But this 
is not yet criticism; so far the critic is only artifex 
additus artifict, he must be philosophus additus artifict. 
He must possess a concept of what is a work of art, so 
that, turning to his imaginative recreation of the indi- 
vidual work, he may judge how far the qualities which 
it possesses are those of Art, how far he finds in it other 
activities which have nothing to do with Art. 


1 Where not otherwise specified, the editions of Croce’s 
works to which reference is made are as follows: Estetica, 1912 ; 
Problemi, 1910 (including L’Intuizione Pura); Logica, 1909 ; 
Breviario, 1918; Pratica, 1915. 

2 Breviario, IV, p. 117. 
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The romantic conception of “feeling,” as the main- 
spring of art, of philosophy and of practical life, marks 
an epoch in criticism. ‘‘ He who reads the writers on 
zsthetic of the romantic period,” says Croce, “is pos- 
sessed by a forcible conviction that with them he has 
reached the heart of the investigation, a confident hope 
that he is very near to the discovery of the truth.” ? 
Yet the temporary result of romantic esthetic philo- 
sophy, in our own day, has been to bring all philosophical 
criticism into disrepute. Critics who philosophized have 
appeared, to artists and philosophers alike, to follow 
false gods; and in the consequent reaction criticism 
has tended to resolve itself into what Croce conceives 
to be only the first part of the critic’s work—the re-cre- 
ation of the work of art by the critic’s imagination, with 
the aid of minute knowledge of the circumstances of 
its composition, of the artist’s personality and the age 
in which he lived. Yet no man judges poetry without 
some concept, though it be not consciously formulated, 
of what he believes poetry ought to be. It is better 
that the concept should be brought into the open and 
submit itself to criticism. 

Indirectly Croce has accounted for the modern dis- 
trust of philosophical criticism : 


“The concept of feeling, as a mental activity,” he writes, 
“‘has fulfilled a need of research in the history of philosophy, 
which may be called ‘ provisional thinking out.’ Wherever 
thought has found itself face to face with a form or subform 
of mental activity, which it can neither eliminate, nor absorb 
into forms already recognized, the problem to be solved has 
been labelled with that word ‘ feeling,’ which many have taken 
for a solution. ‘ Feeling’ was the indeterminate, or, rather 
the not yet fully determined, the half-determined.” 2 


If the concept of “‘ feeling ’’ solved no problems, it called 
attention to one—the problem of delimiting the esthetic 
from the other activities of man. By its very vagueness 


1 L’Intuizione Pura, p. 18. ® Pratica; 1, i;eapoeae 
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it marked the existence of an uncharted region on the 
map of life. Croce’s contribution to esthetic consists 
chiefly in the attempt to give greater determination to 
that element of “‘ feeling ’’ in which the romantics found 
the essential character of art, and thereby to provide 
criticism with a firmer philosophical basis in place of the 
discredited romantic formula. 


II 


Before approaching Croce’s theory of Art it is neces- 
sary to say something of his general philosophical 
position, and especially of his double polemic—largely 
Hegelian in origin—against empiricism on the one hand 
and transcendentalism on the other. 

** The Positivists were ignorant of the power of thought 
and they put in its place observation and experiment ; 
but as these empirical proceedings necessarily proved 
insufficient, real reality appeared beyond apprehension, 
or unknowable, a mystery, and positivism generated, 
out of its own bosom, mysticism.’’1 The result of 
empiricism is a dualism of appearance and _ essence, 
phenomenon and noumenon. Empiricism declares that 
nothing is knowable but phenomena, but it postulates 
an essence, a noumenon, something which is beyond 
the phenomenon and unknowable.? The unknowable 
is declared to be no proper object of science and philo- 
sophy, yet empiricism recognizes the rights of feeling in 
the form of spiritualism and other abnormal experiences, 
that is, a certain empirical approach to the unknowable. 
The English empiricists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries left as a heritage to the romantics 
a material, mechanical world—all that we can know by 
experience. The romantics accepted this, but they 
attempted to transcend it, to formulate the idea of some 
spiritual power which should pierce through the world 

1 Di un Carattere della piu recente letteratura Italiana. 

2 Logica, III, ii, p. 289. 

B.T.P. 17 Cc 
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of appearance and know the world of reality. From the 
position won by the empiricists they relapsed to old 
forms of mysticism, seeking always to see the material 
world as the more or less direct expression of divine 
Spirit, discounting the worth of their intellectual facul- 
ties, treating those emotions and ideas which appealed 
to their sympathies as pieces of eternal reality. 

In his attack upon the doctrine of transcendence 
Croce is at one with Hegel, both in his method and in 
his conclusion. He criticizes the position by cutting at 
its root in empiricism. 


“If being,’ he writes, ‘‘is conceived as external to the 
human mind, and knowledge as separable from its object, so 
that the object could be without being known, it is evident 
that the existence of the object becomes a positum, that is 
something placed before Mind, given to Mind, extraneous to 
it, which Mind would never appropriate to itself, unless it 
were to take courage and swallow the bitter mouthful with 
an irrational act of faith. But all the philosophy which we 
are now developing, shows that nothing is external to Mind, 
and therefore there are no posita opposed to it. These very 
conceptions of something external, mechanical, natural, are 
revealed as conceptions not of external posita, but of positions 
of Mind itself, which creates the so-called external, because 
it is useful to it to do so, reserving to itself the power to annul 
this creation when it has no more use for it.’”’ 4 


The physical universe is not the basic fact of experi- 
ence, because it is not known by experience but is an 
ulterior elaboration of experience, made by man for the 
purpose of action. Things, seen as material, correspond 
with no individual reality. They are an abstraction 
from the multitude of individual impressions, embodying 
just so much of reality as it is necessary for man to know 
in order to act. The vaunted constancy and uniformity 
of nature, “‘ which is falsely postulated as and believed 
to be objective reality, is just practical convenience, 


1 Logica, I, ii, 5, p. 120. 
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which leads us to pass over differences and to regard as 
uniform the difform, as constant the changeable. The 
postulate of the uniformity of nature is the demand for a 
treatment of reality rendered uniform for reasons of 
convenience.” ! 

Useful in practical life, the empirical concepts have 
been extended to all reality: 


** without knowing anything of it either universally or individu- 
ally, they manipulate and systematize everything. ... They 
do not treat a material and mechanical aspect of the real, 
hor even an untheoretical, practical, volitional aspect... 
but they transform the theoretical into the practical, and 
conde theoretical life they render it dead, material, mechan- 
ical.” 


Hence the demand for a thing-in-itself, a spiritual 
essence, which shall be the reality transcending this 
impenetrable world of matter. 

Reality is not static and cannot be defined in static 
terms. It is becoming, evolution, development, “ in- 
finite possibility that passes into infinite actuality, and 
from multiplicity at every instant gathers itself into the 
one, to break forth again into the multiple and produce 
the new unity.” * But, it is said, ‘“‘the totality of 
other beings, which it is customary to separate from 
the totality of human beings and to oppose to these as 
Nature, either is immobile and does not develop, or 
develops without any consciousness of good and evil, 
pleasure or pain, value or disvalue.’’* Yet scientists 
now recognize the evolution of animals, vegetables, and 


1 Logica, II, v, p. 234. 

2 Logica, II, v, p. 287. The refusal of all cognitive value to 
natural science appears disputable : if its “‘ laws’? were wholly 
false we should hardly find them ‘ convenient.” We may 
agree that the generalizations of natural science, like all gener- 
alizations, are an abstraction from Reality without denying 
them relative truth or regarding them as essentially subordinate 
to the practical activity. 3 Pratica, I, ii, 5, p. 168. 
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even chemical elements. And “ unconscious being ”’ is 
a phrase without meaning, because 


“being and activity are not conceivable save in the way we 
know our own being, which is consciousness ; and empirical 
science itself shows us indeed, in beings, forms of conscious- 
ness ever more rudimentary and attenuated, ever differently 
individualized, but it has never been able to demonstrate the 
absolutely unconscious which is absolutely inconceivable. 
If so-called nature is, it develops, and if it develops it cannot 
develop without any consciousness. ... What then is the 
obstacle in the minds of men to the acceptance of this conse- 
quence, which agrees also with the profound human conviction 
of the community of all beings with one another and with the 
Whole, a conviction manifest in philosophies no less than in 
religions, in the speculations of the wise no less than in ingenu- 
ous popular beliefs? A scholastic prejudice, an idol of the 
intellect, hypostatizing that concept of ‘nature’ which logic 
has shown to be nothing else but the abstract, mechaniz- 
ing, classifying process of the human spirit; it substitutes 
the naturalistic method of the intellect for concrete reality 
and, mythologizing a mode of spiritual action which destroys 
reality and renders it material, it fables as real existence a 
sequence of material entities.” + 


The romantic philosophers did not escape from the 
slavery of this same hypothesis, for 


“though they thought of everything as an activity of Mind, 
they stopped before Nature, making of it an inferior grade of 
Mind, or Mind alienated from itself, an unconscious conscious- 
ness, a petrified thought. ... But modern thought knows 
how man forms to his own use the puppet or mannequin of 
an immobile, external, mechanical nature; and he is no 
longer permitted to fall into misunderstanding and childishly 
believe that this system is an entity or a concrete reality. 
Nor ought he to find any difficulty in discovering everywhere 
activity, development, consciousness, with its antithesis of 
good and evil, joy and sorrow. Certainly the stars do not 
smile, the moon is not pale for sorrow; these are the images 
of the poets. Certainly animals and trees do not talk like 
men ; this, when it is not poetry, is gross anthropomorphism. 
But nature in her intimate being, longs for the good and abhors 


1 Pratica, I, ii, 5, p. 169. 
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the evil; she is all wet with tears and all trembling with joy ; 
struggle and victory are in every moment and every part of 
universal life.” 1 


Hence there is no blind wall of matter which man 
must transcend by some magical power, no need for the 
“mysterious marriage of mind and mud.’2 Some 
static abstraction from reality must be formed by man 
in action: he must formulate general rules about the 
nature and habits of things, in order that he may act 
upon them. But for the purpose of knowledge, of 
philosophy, nothing but Reality itself will serve. And 
since Reality is development, a generalization is an 
abstraction from the real. The absolutely Real will be 
the absolutely individual, that which happens at any 
single instant, in any certain circumstances. To repre- 
sent Reality, there must be a power which can parti- 
cipate in the mobility of things, can experience and 
express them as they live and move, without generalizing 
their movements into fixed forms. This power is called 
by Croce intuition. It is that which enables the indi- 
vidual to give expression to change, to becoming, as it 
is taking place in his own individuality, at any given 
instant. 

Reality is knowable in the individual consciousness. 
The Universal, the One, the Infinite, the Ideal, which 
the romantics sought in some transcendent Spirit, 
known to man in moments of rare experience—this 
Universal is not transcendent, but immanent. For 
Reality is always of one nature, Mind ; its multitudinous 
development shows always the working of the same 
activities of Mind. The supreme rationality which 
guides the course of history is knowable only in indi- 
viduals and in individual acts, but it is of one nature in 
them all. ‘‘ Mind is superior to all its individual mani- 


1 Pratica, I, ii, 5, p. 169. ; 2 Breviario. 
3 Pratica, I, i, 1. 
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festations ; and its power is infinite. It will never be — 
able to surpass itself, that is, its eternal categories, as 
God (according to the best theological doctrines) can 
destroy heaven and earth, but not the good and the true, 
which are his very essence.” 1 The Universal sought 
by philosophy is found in the concept ; but this is not 
the empirical concept of the scientists. For the philo- 
sophical concept, the true universal, is not an abstraction 
from reality. It is based on that representation of 
absolutely individual reality which is given in intuition. 
But it is known neither by intuition, nor by intimate 
experience, but by reason. Intuition expresses indi- 
vidual reality, without alteration or falsification, but 
intuition cannot judge, cannot know the nature of the 
Real. Reason works upon the representations given to 
it by intuition, but it is nevertheless distinct from in- 
tuition and from feeling. 


Tit 


Intuition participates in the mobility of life and repre- 
sents Reality, not immobilized into fixed forms which 
are abstractions from the real, but as it lives and moves, 
as ‘“‘ becoming.” Man is continuously beset by an 
infinite number of impressions ; ‘‘ the individual is at 
every moment a microcosm, and in him is reflected the 
whole cosmos.”’ In so far as he is acted upon by impres- 
sions, he is passive and mechanical. But there is in fact 
no moment when Mind is passive and mechanical, and 
only by abstraction can we so conceive it. For Mind 
reacts from the stimulus of impressions, absorbs them 
into itself, possesses them. In so far as man has mas- 
tered his impression, he expresses it. Intuition is that 
by which he possesses his world—all that he is aware 
of; and the sign of intuition is expression. Without 
expression there is no awareness. The expression may 


1 Logica, II, v. 
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be fleeting, quite unspoken ; in common life it is vague 
and poor, because such, commonly, are our intuitions. 
In Art only is it clear and perfect, fully formed in all its 
detail. This two-sided act of intuition-expression is 
a necessary and perpetually recurrent element of daily 
life. The intuition-expression of art differs from it 
not in kind but in degree. The ordinary man performs 
this act so fleetingly that he is scarcely conscious of it ; 
he is quickly distracted by reflection or by some practical 
interest ; but the moment of intuition must be there, 
for it is the moment by which he possesses the bide 
on which he thinks and acts. 


99 


**T observe in myself...’ writes Croce, ‘“‘ that in the 
presence of any sensation whatever, if I do not abandon myself 
to the attractions and repulsions of impulse and feeling, if I 
do not let myself be distracted by reflections and reasonings, 
if I persist in the intuitive attitude, I am in the same disposition 
as that in which I enjoy what I am accustomed to call a work 
of art. I live the sensation, but as pure, contemplating Mind. 
In ordinary life sensations are followed with lightning speed 
by thoughts and volitions, and then by other sensations and 
thoughts and volitions. But with whatever lightning speed 
the succession passes, it does not abolish the first instant, 
which must be one of pure intuition. That first instant, 
multiplying and dilating, gives place to the life of art. With- 
out that first instant, without the small spark, there would 
not be the great flame. Artists . . . are those who have the 
power of persisting longer than other men in the moment of 
pure sensation or intuition and of helping others to persist 
init. Artists (as has been said imaginatively) keep the intent, 
ingenuous eye of the child; they are alien from, undisturbed 
by, practical preoccupations.” } 


For the mystical romantic, intuition meant experience 
of the infinite Mind which is the ground of all being, of 
an unconscious life which is one with a universal and 
essential reality, as opposed to the contingent reality of 
the conscious. So Coleridge speaks of ‘‘ that intuition 
of things which arises when we possess ourselves as 


1 Problemi, p. 484. 
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one with the whole.” 1 It was a state in which the 
individual spirit became again submerged in the univer- 
sal Mind through which all things are one. Croce by 
denying transcendent ideal being, in the sense of a fixed 
reality behind the flux of appearance, deprived of 
mystery the object of intuition. Intuition deals, not 
with the universal, which is only known by reason, but 
with the individual. The experience in which the 
individual is submerged in the world about him has for 
Croce a different interpretation. In his view, prior to 
expression, we have nothing ; in so far as we are conscious 
of anything at all, we are expressing ; the clearer that 
expression, the greater our mental or spiritual activity. 
In so far as we are passive to impression, we are not 
sharing in the life of Mind. Of the so-called “‘ universal 
intuition ”’ or “‘ celebration. of the things of the world 
as manifestations of a unity essential and unattainable,”’ 
he wrote: ‘“‘ To feel oneself one with Nature, to strip off 
humanity, to assimilate one’s own spirituality to that of 
external things, to make oneself Nature ... is not 
superior life . . . but low primitive life... lacking 
the element of opposition by means of which true unity 
and superior life is reached.” 2 

False theory implicit in the matter of poetry has no. 
power to injure the poem. Such theory often inspires 
the poet to create a true intuition, to imagine and give 
form to the world in which his theory has taught him 
to believe. But a wrong esthetic theory may hamper 
and misdirect the poetic activity itself. The romantics 
found in the power of intuition, as they conceived it, the 
essence of the artistic activity ; and in Art they aimed 
at the exercise of this power. The experience was the 
essential thing, the expression at best a faint echo.? 
There is here a very definite opposition between their 


1 Coleridge, The Friend, Section II, Essay 11. 
2 La Letteratura della Nuova Italia, IV, p. 45. 
3 Cf. Chap. I, p. 12. 
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theory and that of Croce. For Croce, man does not, in 
the xsthetic experience, dissolve his individuality in a 
greater Mind. On the contrary, it is the individual 
which intuition expresses, or rather intuition is the 
individualizing activity. In so far as man is acted upon 
by that which is without him, passive to the ‘“ import- 
unate and thronging feet that round our corporal walls 
unheeded beat,’”’ ‘‘a habitation for the fluctuous uni- 
verse,’? he is become material, mechanical. In this 
partial passivity of his mind, he has nothing, he knows 
nothing ; he is not experiencing mental life beyond his 
own. But so far as he becomes again an individual, so 
far as he is conscious of any individual emotion as his 
own, he is regaining “the mental dominion in which 
human nature consists.” The more clearly conscious 
that emotion becomes, the nearer it approaches to the 
complete mental mastery of expression. The moment 
of experience which for the romantic is the moment of the 
clearest vision and knowledge, is for Croce only the first 
faint dawn of intuition, in which the poet’s mind is still 
partially submerged in the action of the world about him. 

Poetry which really proceeds from this moment 
reveals the experience as in accord with Croce’s and not 
with the romantic interpretation of it. It shows itself 
to reflect not the moment of most perfect vision, but the 
half-seen intuition, the confused expression. In the 
following poem, for example, the poet has plunged him- 
self in the mood of the night; he has identified himself 
with that which goes on around him, submerged his 
individuality in the impressions which crowd upon him. 
He is undergoing an “‘ experience ”’ and speaking out of 
the midst of it. 


We have slept too long, who can hardly win 
The white one flame, and the night-long crying ; 
The viewless passers ; the world’s low sighing 


1 Francis Thompson, Contemplation. 
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With desire, with yearning, 
To the fire unburning, 
To the heatless fire, to the flameless ecstasy! ... 


Helpless I lie ; 

And around me the feet of thy watchers tread. 

There is a rumour and a radiance of wings above my head, 
An intolerable radiance of wings. .. . ° 


All the earth grows fire, 

White lips of desire 

Brushing cool on the forehead, croon slumbrous things. 
Earth fades; and the air is filled with ways, 

Dewy paths full of comfort. 


The vague image, the blurred phrase, are tokens of the 
intuition not yet clear, the mind still partially submerged 
in impressions. There is an “ experience,” that is, the 
faint beginning of intuition, but the full power to form 
and the recognition of the need of it are lacking. The 
tendency of romantic theory is to cause the poet to write 
while his intuition is still thus obscure, because he be- 
lieves himself to be nearer to the experience of reality. 
‘“* Hence,” writes De Sanctis, ‘‘it has come to pass that 
the vague, the indecisive, the wavering, the atmospheric, 
the celestial, the aerial, the veiled, the angelic, have 
risen to honour among the forms of art.” 

But when a great romantic writes of this kind of exper- 


ience in the presence of nature—of ‘‘ a sense sublime of 


something far more deeply interfused,” that ‘impels 
all thinking things, all objects of all thought, and rolls 
through all things,” that suspends “‘ the breath of this 
corporeal framé”’ and lays his faculties asleep—he is 
not really submerged in his impressions. Instead he is 
giving expression, in Nature, to a mood which arises in 
him as a result of his theory of possessing himself as one 
with the whole, and his individuality is intensely active 
in expression. He believes that his intuition is a vision 
of Reality, but the desire to see that vision clearly is 
really the artist’s desire for a full clear intuition- 
26 
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expression of what stirs in him. Because he wants to 
avoid the suggestion of material things, his art still has 
the “ shadowy,” “ celestial ’” character, but not because 
his expression is vague. All that he wants to express is, 
from the point of view of the concept, still obscure in its 
mingling of thought and emotion, but as expression of 
the individual state of mind it is clear and perfect. 


EY 


““ The romantic,”’ says Croce, ‘“‘ asks of art, above all, 
spontaneous and violent outpouring of emotions, love 
and hate, anguish and joy, despair and exaltation.’’! 
But it is a commonplace that the experience of emotion 
and pain in Art is in some way different from that which 
we know in life. This difference is due to the fact that 
Art is the expression and not the suffering or experiencing 
of emotion. The emotions of Art “do not bring with 
them the same travail and agitation as those of real life, 
for in life they are matter, in art form and activity, in 
life real and true emotions, in art intuition and expres- 
sion.”? In the conflict with pain, in the commotion of 
passion, the individual is dismembered and lacerated. 
But in the moment of Art he is free from the struggle to 
live and to endure his life. Therefore we ‘“‘ deny the 
name of art to work which tries to take us by storm and 
blind us by abstract sentiment, by the practical violence 
of sentiment, by sentiment which has not become con- 
templation, to the inadequacy of the representation.’’? 
Art is ‘‘ not tumultuous passion, but the elevation of 
this act by another, or, if you like, the substitution for 
this tumult. of another tumult, of a yearning towards 
form and contemplation, of the anguish and the joy of 
artistic creation.”’ 4 

And this is true even of the most passionate Art. 
However keen the emotion it expresses, however real 

1 Breviario, p. 40. 2 Estetica, X. 
3 Breviario, p. 44. 4 Tbid., p. 52. 
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that emotion has been in life, however directly it is com- 
municated as an emotion, the moment of Art has been 
a moment, not of passion and suffering, but of expres- 
sion. Passion, passivity to emotion, is important to Art 
only because it ensures that the artist forms that which 
goes on in his own being, instead of decorating some 
borrowed conventional content. This is the point which 
the romantics seized—the truth that Art expresses 
something which arises in the poet, which is unique and 
individual and has never existed before. Where they 
not infrequently erred was in failing to distinguish the 
existence of a passion from its expression. The diffi- 
culty of the distinction lies in the fact that feeling cannot 
be contemplated in any way at all unless it is to some 
extent expressed. But the measure of Art is the measure 
of expression, and not of the greater or more real tumult 
of the feeling. 

In so far as Art is more emotional and less expressive 
it is sentimental. The essence of sentiment is passivity 
to emotion, instead of its transformation by activity, 
practical or esthetic. When Shelley wrote : 


I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of care 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 


he was, from a practical point of view, sentimental, 
because he could not transform emotion into action. 
But not from an artistic point of view ; for he had trans- 
formed it into expression, and therefore, however real 
his suffering in dejection, however present in the writing 
of the poem, at the moment of Art he was not suffering, 
but active in expression. Hence Croce notices that to 
artists have been attributed both the greatest passion 
and sensibility and the greatest insensibility and Olym- 
pian calm. “Both qualifications agree, because they 
do not apply to the same object. Sensibility, passion, 


1 Stanzas writien in dejection near Naples. 
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refer to the rich material which the artist absorbs into 
his psychic organism; insensibility, serenity, to the 
form with which he subjects and dominates the tumult 
of sensation and passion.” 1‘ In elaborating his impres- 
sions man frees himself from them. Objectifying them, 
he detaches them from himself and makes himself 
superior to them.’ The cathartic function of Art is 
another aspect of its character as activity. Activity is 
the liberator because it dispels passion, which is passivity. 

Where the activity of expression is poor and weak, 
the work may produce an emotional or sentimental 
state in the reader ; for this may be easily achieved by 
a few crude physical tokens. Hence the popularity of 
many very bad novels and poems ; Carducci called the 
heart “vile muscle harmful to great pure art.” 2 

But the successful expression of an individual emotion 
gives artistic, as contrasted with sentimental pleasure ; 
for in expressing it in its distinctness the reader in his 
turn performs an act of expression. In the simplest 
song of emotion it is not the pang of feeling, but the 
power to contemplate what we feel, which gives artistic 
satisfaction. We possess the mood as we should not 
have done if it had arisen in our own lives. The real 
words spoken in passion, far from being a model for the 
artist, as Wordsworth supposed them to be, are gener- 
ally ineffectual expression. 


v 


Art expresses the individual. But Croce notices that 
“the bad artist leaves traces of his personality in the 
work of art, whilst the great artist entirely erases them.” 
He explains that the artist must not express a “ willed 
personality.” By individuality we commonly mean 
“‘ character in action,” and therefore we call a work of 

1 Estetica, II, p. 25. 
2 La Letteratura della Nuova Italia, II, p. 51. 
3 L’Intuizione Pura, III. 
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art individual, if it shows us something of the author in 
relation to the problems of his life. But in so far as he 
is trying to formulate his attitude to life, he is a practical 
man and not an artist. ‘‘ That which displeases in 
false, imperfect art, is the contrast of various states of 
mind which have not been unified, their juxtaposition, 
their mixture, or their vacillating progress, which 
receives from the arbitrary intervention of the author an 
apparent unity.’’! Such a man is engaged in a practical 
choice between many arguments and desires, which he 
has already expressed, though slightly, because expres- 
sion is not his interest. It is true that the division of 
mind and will may find expression in a purely lyrical 
cry, like Matthew Arnold’s 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


The poet whose interest lies in forming the attitude he 
is to take up towards life will often create a really fine 
sentiment ; and such sentiment is an intuition. But if 
the artist’s aim is mainly the practical one of formulating 
a rule for life, he will not write a fine poem, but only the 
few fine lines which the intuition informs and in which 
it is exhausted. This is the strength and weakness of 
the following poem by Galsworthy, in whose work the 
practical aim is at least as strong as the artistic: 


If on a Spring night I went by 

And God were standing there, 

What is the prayer that I would cry 
To Him? This is the prayer: 

O Lord of Courage grave, 

O Master of this night of Spring! 
Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask thee anything ! 


An obvious example of a ‘‘ willed personality ” is the 
one which Byron exhibited to the world in his earlier 


1 Breviario, p. 438. 
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romances. Parallel to this in principle is the exercise 
not of Art but of will, that is, of sheer propaganda, in 
Shelley’s Queen Mab. The meaning of artistic indi- 
viduality may be illustrated by a comparison of the 
essays of Addison with those of Steele. Steele wrote 
about the things he wanted in the world of action. He 
wrote to bridge the distressing gulf between the good 
and the gay, to show and to change the small ways in 
which men hurt each other in society in order that they 
themselves may appear witty and smart. We see him 
in his essays very much as he was in practical life, in his 
relation to his world ; his individuality is in the matter 
of his work. Addison, who set out with the same 
reformer’s aim, does not write much about what he 
wants, either for his own life or for his world; when 
he starts upon his subject the artist in him takes charge 
of it and draws forth just himself as touched by things, 
without any arriére pensée, just his own delicate sense of 
the ridiculous in the immensity of women’s head-dresses 
or in the political significance of their patches. At the 
moment when he writes, his desire to make the world 
more reasonable recedes, so that without knowing it he 
is near Lamb’s attitude that it was better to be cheated 
out of a legacy by old Dorrell than to “ be without the 
idea of that specious old rogue.”’ The individuality of 
Addison’s work is of the artistic type, which shapes an 
individual mood and reveals all that it touches by the 
light of that mood. Lamb, again, the conventional 
example of the “individual” writer, is really intensely 
reserved as to his practical individuality. Though he 
talks much about the facts of his life, he is quite without 
the egoist’s excessive sense of the importance of what 
happens to himself, “‘ seraphically free of taint of person- 
ality.’ We know little from the essays of the practical 
difficulties which his relatives really caused him ; for 
he isnot employed in thinking out his personal problems, 
but in expressing what he feels when he looks at men 
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and things and forgets the practical considerations 
which arise from them. His “ individuality ” is in no 
separable ‘“‘ matter’? but in the very texture of the 
woven phrase, wherein no matter exists until it exists 
as form and expression. 

So in the very greatest Art, in Shakespeare’s plays, in 
Paradise Lost, we are not conscious of the practical indi- 
viduality of the man in relation to his world, but the 
poem itself is absolutely individual. The more complete 
the expression, the more does the finished work stand 
out like a created and independent object. Yet its 
individuality is a moment of the individuality of its 
maker. Hyperion shows like a purely epical work, 
without a trace of the personal life of its author, yet in 
The Fall of Hyperion we see how intimately it was 
linked with that life. It was such work which misled 
Matthew Arnold into saying that the poet 


Subdues that energy to scan 
Not his own course, but that of man.! 


In the Pratica * Croce makes his final distinction be- 
tween the mood which Art expresses and that which a 
man wills for his practical life. Art, he says, expresses 
a state of mind, an aspiration, a world desired or ab- 
horred, which arises in the individual. But the artist’s 
intuition of this world is altogether prior to practice, as 
it is altogether prior to morality. Man is solicited by 
an infinity of desires, but he wills only those which 
he chooses to will. He can express and imaginatively 
experience satisfactions for which as a social being he 
has no inclination whatever. So Shakespeare could 
draw an Iago, intimately experiencing his malice, but 
in a realm which had nothing to do with his practical 
life. 


Yet Art is the expression of Reality, of Reality as 
1 Resignation. 


2 T,ii,6. Fora further discussion of this theory see Chap. IX. 
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“ becoming,” “‘ possibility which passes into actuality, 
desire which becomes action, from which desire springs 
forth again unsatiated.’’! For desires are “‘ of the same 
stuff’ as actions.2 Art forms them, unconcerned with 
the further elaboration which they may or may not 
receive from the will. ‘‘ The character which Schelling 
and Schopenhauer saw in music, of reproducing, not 
ideas, but the ideal rhythm of the universe, and of 
objectifying the will itself, belongs with equal right to 
all the other forms of art, because it is the essence of 
art, that is of pure intuition.” ? Quite other is the 
arbitrary combination of images which is the work of 
fancy ; here is no formulation of the spirit, no ‘“* possible 
reality,” but an arrangement, for whim or amusement, 
of images already formed and regarded as fixed and 
material, not as spiritual expression. To join a human 
head on to the neck of a horse is a childish joke.4 But 
an Ariel or a Caliban comes to us at once as formed out 
of the “stuff of reality,” the dreams and desires from 
which acts and human characters are made. The 
desires which art forms, though not synthesized as 
volition, are yet born of all that the poet has lived and 
thought. 

Though he finds the essence of Art in expression, Croce 
holds no brief for the “ decorative”’ poet. Art is the 
shaping of the soul, not of certain beautiful and artistic 
elements. A man like Carducci, who has thought and 
felt, will be the greatest poet, provided he have also the 
poet’s need to objectify his own feelings. Failure to 
recognize the relation of the practical to Art makes men 
take for poetry ‘“‘the impediment or brute matter of 
poetry,” but also causes others to take “ as a defect and 
impediment to poetry that which is its vital sap.”* The 


1 Pratica, p. 183. 2 Ibid., p. 182. 
3 Ibid., p. 184. 4 Breviario, p. 35. 
5 La Letteratura della Nuova Italia, Il, p. 34. 
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purposeful Victorian produced greater poetry than any 
member of the school of Art for Art’s sake. 


““The scope of art,” Croce quotes from De Sanctis, “is 
chiefly art. The bird sings, in the first place, in order to sing. 
But the bird by singing expresses his whole self, his instincts, 
his needs, his nature ; and man also, when he sings, expresses 
his whole self. It is not enough for him to be an artist, he 
must be a man. What can he express if his internal world 
is sterile, artificial or mechanical, if he has no faith, if he has 
no feeling, if he has nothing to objectify ? Art is creation, 
like nature, and if the artist gives the means of externalization, 
the man gives the energy.” + 


Carlyle wrote: ‘‘ The Poet who could merely sit on a 
chair, and compose stanzas, would never make a stanza 
worth much. He could not sing the Heroic warrior, 
unless he himself were at least a Heroic warrior too. I 
fancy there is in him the Politician, the Thinker, Legis- 
lator, Philosopher ; in one or the other degree, he could 
have been, he is all these.’’2 Croce’s distinction clears 
up the confusion implied here. In the poet the desire is 
being formed into imaginative expression, not into the 
synthesis of the will, and the power of imaginative 
expression implies no power to realize the image in the 
world of practice; on the contrary ‘“‘the desires are 
weakened, as such, because they are no longer in process 
of synthesis by the will, but have become, or are near 
to becoming, objects of another synthesis, in dream and 
contemplation.”’ So the poet’s desires tend to exhaust 
themselves in dreams and the dream realization takes 
the place of, and sometimes unfits him for, the reality. 

Yet Art, though to the artist a substitute for action, 
may in the development of a society appear as its fore- 
runner. ‘‘ Utopias are poetry, they are not practical 
acts ; but beneath the poetry there is always the reality 
of a desire that is the maker of future history. Hence 


1 La Letteratura della Nuova Italia, I, p. 365. 
2 On Heroes, Lecture III. 
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it also happens that poets are thought of as seers, when 
the Utopia of to-day becomes the reality of the mor- 
row.’ In so far as Art is revelation it reveals, on this 
view, not an existent but a future actuality. The new 
art of Wordsworth and Shelley was called into being 
to shape a new desire. By giving form to that desire 
they gave it reality ;? and what they expressed in Art 
others have since begun to express in action. 


VE 


Two further points arise out of Croce’s treatment of 
feeling and expression: his explanation of artistic 
unity and his doctrine of the identity of form and 
content. 

Since Art is the expression of individuality, the unity 
of the work of art is the counterpart of the unity of the 
individual. The work of art expresses the state of 
mind of one man at one moment: not the multitudinous 
impressions which beset the individual, but the mood 
which arises in him as a result of these. Accordingly the 
“‘things,”’ the ideas, the images which appear in a work 
of art, appear as transformed by the artist’s mood. He 
gives not things but lacrime rerum, his own feeling of 
them, himself. 


** Another corollary of the conception of expression as 
activity is the indivisibility of the work of art. Every expres- 
sion is a single expression. Activity is the fusion of impres- 
sions into an organic whole. And this is what one is asked 
to note when it is said that a work of art ought to have unity, 
or, which is the same thing, unity in variety. Expression is 
the synthesis of the various and manifold in the one.” 3 


1 Pratica, I, ii, 6, p. 185. 
2 For Croce nothing is real until it is brought into conscious- 
ness. Some of the difficulties which this view involves will be 
examined in Chapter IX. 
3 Estetica, I, p. 28, cf. Una teoria della *“* macchia,” Problemi, 
p. 2386. 
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Croce combats the idea that the different arts repre- 
sent the impressions of different senses. The poet can 
produce visual or tactile impressions. “And it is a 
curious illusion to believe that a painter gives only 
visual impressions. The bloom of a cheek, the warmth 
of a young body, the sweetness and freshness of a fruit, 
the edge of a sharp blade, are not all these impressions 
which we receive even from a picture?” ? Lessing 
attempted to show that “‘ bodies with their visible pro- 
perties are the peculiar subjects of painting . . . actions 
are the peculiar subjects of poetry,” ? and this because 
painting can only represent a single moment of time, 
while poetry, in describing bodies, must give in temporal 
sequence what has been received as a single impression. 
This presupposes that the artist imitates that abstraction 
from reality which, as we have seen, man makes, in 
Croce’s view, for a practical purpose. Art gives the first 
form to impressions ; the material world is, for Croce, 
an ulterior elaboration of them. Art has nothing to do 
with sequence in time or juxtaposition in space. Painter 
and poet express, not the material detail of the practical 
world, but their own single states of mind. If the 
painter represents an action, he does not petrify one 
instant, as does the photograph of a person moving. 
He gives the whole movement, unifying in his repre- 
sentation a multitude of impressions. He gives, in fact, 
himself as impressed by the action, his own mental 
reproduction of it. To him, as to the man who acts, it 
is single. So, in Lessing’s instance of the Laokoon, the 
shriek plays just the same part in the statue as it does 
in the poem. In both we have the impression which 
this and other details have made upon the artist. 
Similarly a poet does not give a description detail by 
detail. A scientist would do this because he has elabor- 
ated his impression into an aggregate of material facts. 
But Homer, in the passage which Lessing has praised, 

1 Estetica, II, p. 22. 2 Laokoon. 
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gives not a catalogue of Helen’s beauties but the impres- 
sion which she creates. 


VII 


The romantics made great progress towards over- 
coming the division between form and content. Yet 
their exaltation of feeling above expression left a certain 
cleavage in the artistic act, to which Croce would restore 
all its unity. For Croce expression is spiritual, and 
complete in the spirit which creates and enjoys it. The 
material thing, the painted canvas, the bronze statue, 
the poem read with the voice, the music played or sung 
aloud, is no essential part of the artistic act. The 
externalization of the spiritual activity is a practical 
act, designed for the practical purpose of an aid to 
memory or to communication.!. The expression may 
be complete in the spirit; and if it be so, there is no 
difficulty in the external projection, except the endurance 
of physical labour and the choice of fit materials such as 
durable paints. 

Painters note down in external form attempts at 
expression, and modify these until they have the true 
expression ; and therefore it appears to them that their 
difficulty is in executing their idea. But in reality it is 
the intuition which is not yet clear, just as it is not clear 
to the poet who emends his lines until he achieves 
expression. Critics tend to separate form and content, 
and to place the essence of Art now in one, now in the 
other, because they are regarding the external repro- 
duction as the expression. 

On the one hand the difficulty, and therefore the 
artistic activity, is supposed to be in the form, the 
execution, the technique ; this is the usual bias of the 
critic of sculpture or painting. Croce agrees * that the 


1 The difficulties involved in Croce’s theory of communication 
are discussed in Chapter IX. 
2 Il Padroneggiamento della Tecnica, Problemi. 
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artist must practise the painting of hands, ears, noses ; 
but this is not mere practice in execution. For each of 
these studies is already an intuition, growing clearer 
and clearer, until it lies ready to hand for the great 
picture which combines the many intuitions, just as a 
great poem does. The artist may say that he has the 
‘“‘idea ” of a picture, he only lacks the “‘ technique ” to 
express it. This means either that his “ideas” are 
vague intuitions, or that they are present in a form 
literary, abstract, at least not pictorial. Lines, masses, 
colours, these are the ‘‘ ideas ’’ he needs, and he cannot 
paint them because he has not seen them clearly. 

Lessing says, ‘‘ Woe to him who sacrifices beauty to 
expression,” regarding expression as some technical 
skill of the artificer distinct from the inspiration of the 
artist, and so admitting a clear break in the artistic act. 
Yet this skill in execution is for Lessing the essence of 
the painter’s and sculptor’s art. Thus he says that the 
painter may imitate the poet because, borrowing the idea, 
he has yet all his work to do, that is, the “ execution.” 
But the poet may not imitate the painter because, 
having the idea, he has the main part of his work ; “ for 
expression in marble is far more difficult than expression 
in words.” Lessing did not realize that the whole 
process, including the “‘ idea,” is expression. The work 
of expression in the sculptor or painter was obvious to 
him because it issues in a material product. But the 
poet who borrows his “idea,’’ borrows only a subject ; 
the whole work of expressing the impressions it has 
stirred in him remains to be done. A bad poet may 
confine himself to a description of the material detail of a 
picture ; a good one may do what Keats did with the 
Grecian Urn. 

The romantic, on the other hand, believed that the 
content, the idea, the experience, was the essence of 
Art ; the form something separable and inferior. This 
again, according to Croce, is due to confusion of form 
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with something physical. In their wish to dispense 
with the mechanical world of the scientist, the romantics 
tended to regard all form as the outer garment of the 
spirit. ‘‘ According to this school,’’ De Sanctis wrote of 
the German romantics, ‘‘ the real, the living is art in so 
far as it surpasses its form and reveals the concept or 
pure idea. ... The body is rarified, and becomes for 
the contemplation of the artist the shadow of the soul, 
the beautiful veil.””1 Keats, a romantie who loved his 
concrete form, could only say of it, ‘‘ An artist must 
serve Mammon.” 

The result of such a conception, if really followed out 
in practice, would be that which Croce found in a con- 
temporary group of zsthetes : 


‘“*The esthete, if he is an artist, desires an art which is not 
expressed in words or tones or lines or colours, the master- 
piece not yet made but dreamed, which shall always be dreamed 
and never made. If he is a critic, he proclaims a criticism 
of art which has nothing to do with the language in which the 
work is written or the lines which the artist has drawn. ... 
If we exhort this artist to try to do something clear and simple, 
he will say that we are incapable of penetrating the sacred 
shades of the temple of art. If we call on the critic to justify 
his assertions, or notice the misstatements or false interpreta- 
tions which fall from his lips, he will answer that his censor 
has not yet reached that state of perfection in which things 
are seen without the need of looking at them and spirits under- 
stand without hearing the material words.” 2 


A poem published in Coterie in October, 1920, provides 
an example: 


His limbs 
Dangle 
Like marionettes 
Over 
a 
mauve 
Sea. 


1 Saggio sul Petrarca. 
2 La Letteratura della Nuova Italia, IV, p. 186. 
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The editor defended this piece of work on the ground 
that “poetry speaks to the imagination, not to the 
senses,” that is, he regarded expression as something 
material, attached to a vision which is spiritual, and 
elaborated only to please ‘“‘ voluptuous indolence.” 
This is the reductio ad absurdum of the romantic posi- 
tion. For Croce, the intuition is vague and poor until 
it has reached the full elaboration in words or the 
clear complete imagination of line which is as much 
one with the vision as the will and the deed are 
one. 

The poetry of Francis Thompson admirably illustrates 
the whole contention. If poetry be, as the romantic 
critics believed, primarily a rare mode of feeling, an 
experience in which the soul is elevated “above the 
semblances of custom and the senses to a world of 
Spirit,” an experience in which man believes himself to 
be participating “‘ the eternal, the infinite and the one,” 
then Thompson should be a supreme poet ; for it is not 
easy to think of one who knew more fully that state of 
mind which the romantic critics describe. But he pos- 
sessed uncertainly the power to form, though there are 
signs, in rare poems and more frequently in brief passages, 
that this power might have been his. 

The distinction between the powers which a poet lacks 
through inherent inaptitude, and those which he fails 
to develop because he thinks them unimportant, is a diffi- 
cult and subtle one. For it is because our fundamental 
being does not sufficiently desire a power that we fail 
to develop it; and our beliefs react upon our desires. 
Hence one cannot say how far Thompson’s uncertain 
control of form is due to his conception of it as some- 
thing sensual and material, distinct from the spirituality 
of experience. We only know that a rare power to 
create form appears at times in his work; and that he 
himself feared and doubted his own inclination to develop 
this power, as if it were a kind of sensual temptation. 
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He feared that the poet was among the “ fine beasts who 
nose i’ the earth,’”? who would, 


Through sacrificial tears, 

And anchoretic years, 
Tryst 

With the sensualist.? 


In art he finds 


‘first the ideal, secondly the mental image of the ideal, . . . 
thirdly the external or objective reproduction of the mental 
image in material form and colour, in pigments. Now of 
these three stages, which is the most perfect creation, and 
therefore the most beautiful? They lessen in perfection as 
they become material; the ideal is the most perfect; the 
mental image less perfect ; the objective image, the painting, 
least perfect.” 2 


Thompson lived absorbed in a world of spiritual exper- 
ience to which he desired to be passive. Sensations 
come trampling over him like a troop of horse; they 
catch him up and rush with him hither and thither, as 
the wind bears a dead leaf; they are a tide flooding 
and possessing him. He is drowned in them and 
delights to give up the aching agonies of personal 
consciousness. But they remain, for the most part, 
shapeless as water ; and when the tide recedes his imagi- 
nation is confused, not fertilized. He fumbles, blinded 
by feeling. And this inadequate mastery of form, this 
failure to realize that expression, not sensation, is the 
achievement of spiritual activity, causes him not only 
to fall short of the finest poetry, but also, in his effort 
to escape from the apparently material form, to remain 
in a state which often reveals itself as little more than 
physical commotion. Again and again he degenerates 
into description of his own physical sensations under the 


1 To the Dead Cardinal of Westminster. 
2 Nature’s Immortality. 
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inspiration of “the lyric secret waiting to be born,” 
instead of the simple incarnation of the secret itself. 
Believing in the greatness of what worked in him, yet 
unable to master it in form, he tries deliberately to throw 
together grand words in imitation of it, producing a kind 
of ‘‘cumbrous splendour.” 

A Corymbus for Autumn is an example, and here 
the result is actually ugly. It has the effect of a 
man who shouts. But this unnatural effort over, the 
evening suddenly turns on him. He forgets the hideous 
struggle for words to house a homeless emotion, and 
flings his whole being into the thing he sees, inspiring it 
with his own feeling, instead of attempting to relate the 
symptoms of that feeling. And just because he finds 
form, he finds spiritual achievement, not “ become 
material,’ but by spirit mastering and transforming 
matter : 


And I had ended there: 
But a great wind blew all the stars to flare, 
And cried, ‘‘ I sweep a path before the moon! 
Tarry ye now the coming of the moon, 

For she is coming soon” ; 
Then died before the coming of the moon. 


Successful romantic poetry, in its wish to transcend 
the material, transforms it into the expression of mind, 
putting in the place of the scientist’s abstraction 
the intuition of the poet. But Thompson, confusing 
the spiritual form of the artist’s intuition with that 
abstractly conceived reality which we are accustomed to 
call material, is actually led at times by avoiding the 
former to fall into the latter. For the register of phy- 
sical symptoms under “‘ inspiration ” is a kind of psycho- 
logical sketch ; prior to form we are conscious only of 
physical sensations. So a certain type of post-impres- 
sionist, fearing form as being either ‘imitation’ or 
“technique,” if he wants to express movement gives 
not an intuition of his own impressions but a diagram of 
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the confused state of the senses before intuition is 
formed. ‘Certainly Chaos,” wrote De Sanctis, “is 
respectable, and its history is very interesting” ; but 
“ the esthetic appears when the form appears into which 
the world is poured, melted, forgotten and lost.” 


VIiil 


It is under the heading of externalization of expression 
that Croce treats the romantic feeling for Nature, the 
belief in the vision through Nature of the ideal Reality. 
He contends 


“that nature is beautiful only for him who looks at it with 
the eye of an artist, that zoologists and botanists know nothing 
of beautiful animals and flowers; that natural beauty is 
discovered. Examples of such discoveries are view points in- 
dicated by artists and men of taste and imagination, to which 
travellers and excursionists of greater or less perception then 
make pilgrimages, the artist’s idea thus imposing itself upon 
the general suggestibility. Without this concurrence of 
imagination, no part of nature is beautiful ; and by its means, 
according to the momentary attitude of mind, the same natural 
object or event is now expressive, now insignificant, expresses 
now one thing, now another, is happy or sad, sublime or ridicu- 
lous, sweet or scornful: in fact, there is no natural beauty 
which an artist would not in some sense correct.” 1 And 
again: ‘It is clear that besides the tools which we make for 
the reproduction of images, it is possible to find objects already 
existing, whether or no produced by man, which serve the 
same purpose, which are more or less adapted to fix the memory 
of our intuitions ; and these things take the name of ‘ beauties 
of nature’ and exercise their charm only when we know how 
to interpret them in the spirit of the artist.” ? 


The artist, in fact, uses Nature as he uses his model ; ? 
he moulds it to express his intuition; and so “ every 
landscape is a state of mind.” * The romantic poet 
desired to transcend the material world and know the 
spiritual reality which was the ground of its being. He 


gazed upon Nature until she seemed no longer material, 
1 Estetica, XIII, p. 116. 2 Breviario, II, p. 60. 


3 Estetica, XIV. 4 Breviario, I, p. 44. 
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but alive with meaning. But while he seemed to receive 
from Nature the vision of the ideal, he was, in Croce’s 
view, finding self-expression. 

The English romantics read in the book of Nature 
only those pages which confirmed their own dogmas. 
Most of them desired to know the unity of spirit, the 
infinite, that in which all the forms of being are one. 
Therefore they wrote of Nature scarcely individualized 
into separate forms, the bare infinity of the fells, the sea, 
the desolation of the salt marshes, and moulded it to 
express the movement of a single spirit in infinite space. 
They desired a spiritual reality transcending Nature, 
and therefore they chose those aspects of Nature where 
the appeal to the senses is least compelling.t Thus 
Shelley, disappointed in his attempts to work out his 
ideal among the circumstances of life and concentrating 
himself upon it in isolation, deliberately lays hold of the 
things in Nature which have the least part in the ways 
of men.? The West Wind, the Cloud, the Skylark, the 
cold bright Alpine scenery of the Promethean world, 
rarify and etherealize his earth, until it seems as though 
in it material circumstances had no part, as though 
spiritual energy were set free to exercise itself with the 
swift immateriality of inward life—“‘ thought-executing 
ministers ’’ and ‘‘embodied joys.’ Yet this world, 
purged from the human and the mortal, is individual, 
the “world that arises” in Shelley, recognizably the 
same world that he attempted, with such bewilderment, 
to work out in life. 

Already in the romantic period Byron opposed the 
romantic view. His controversy with Bowles provides 
some illustrations of Croce’s argument, while that argu- 
ment elucidates many of the confusions of the dis- 
putants. The dispute was “‘ Whether Porrry be more 
immediately indebted to what is SUBLIME or BEAUTIFUL 


1 Keats is the exception which “tests the rule.” 
* Cf. Chap. VII, p. 192. 
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in the Works of Nature or the Works of Art.”! Bowles 
upheld Nature and Byron and Campbell Art. 

The writers really discuss several distinct subjects, 
and their failure to distinguish these confuses the issues. 
They discuss whether Nature or Art is better adapted to 
be the subject of poetry. And by Art they sometimes 
mean works of Man intended primarily for utility and 
sometimes works whose purpose is purely artistic. 
They also discuss whether Nature or Art is in itself more 
*“ poetical.” Further, in discussing both these questions 
they at times attach to Nature the meaning “ natural 
passions and manners of man,” and to Art the meaning 
of “ artificial manners and customs.” 

The gist of the arguments is in the comparison be- 
tween Nature and such works of Man as have some 
practical purpose, and the discussion of the question, 
which is in itself the more beautiful and the better 
adapted to poetic treatment. Bowles, using “ Nature ”’ 
in the sense of “ human passions,” claims that these 
works of man are only rendered beautiful or “‘ poetical ” 
by the natural associations which cluster about them. 


*“The generations swept away round the ancient base of 
the Pyramids, the ages that are past since their erection, the 
mysterious obscurity of their origin, and many other complex 
ideas, enter into the imagination at the thought of these won- 
derful structures. ... Build a Pyramid of new brick, of 
the same dimensions as the pyramids of Egypt, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and then say how much of the poetical sublimity 
of the immense and immortal piles in the deserts of Egypt 
is derived not from art, but from moral associations.” * 


He applies the same arguments to a ship, to the sound 
of the drum and fife, and to the “‘ cloud-capt towers and 
gorgeous palaces’ of “‘ The Tempest.” 


“If the ‘cloud-capt tower’ itself be a striking, and often 
beautiful, object ; how much more poetical, when, grey with 


1 Byron’s Works, Vol. V, p. 524, ed. Prothero. 
2 Ibid., p. 527. 
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years, or illumined by the setting sun, it carries the thought 
to that worship with which it is connected, the sabbaths of 
our forefathers ; or harmonizes with the soft, sinking landscape 
of evening, and the ideas of another world!” 1 


This is true evidence; but the conclusions which 
Bowles draws from it do not follow. Such feelings can- 
not be taken as an instance of ‘‘ Nature,’”’ even with the 
sense of “the natural passions of man.” They are 
clearly Art, man creating an expression for his own 
feelings ; using, in this, a material object associated with 
those feelings, and mentally transforming it to their 
full expression. This is what the artist would do who 
meant to paint the object ; and the ordinary man exer- 
cises the esthetic activity in the same way, though with 
less power. Bowles takes every form of emotion or of 
‘‘ internal ’’ expression to be natural passion and every 
kind of material thing made by man to be Art. But 
the works of the practical activity, which he uses as 
instances of Art, are for Croce neither Art nor Nature. 
Bowles is really at one with Croce’s view that material 
things are not beautiful in themselves, and that the 
artist transforms their image when he uses them in his 
work of art. 

As Bowles contends that the material things which 
are made by man have no beauty until their image is 
transformed by the expression of human feeling, so 
Byron argues that the material things of Nature have 
no beauty or poetry in themselves: their poetry is con- 
ferred upon them by the thoughts and activities of man 
with which they are associated. He supports his point 
by the instance that no painter paints any scene, by sea 
or by land, without some sign of man—a ship or a morsel 
of wreckage, a road winding through the moorland, a 
boat drawn up on the sand. This is probably true of 
the great majority of pictures, and is readily explained 
on Croce’s premises. The artist makes Nature expres- 


1 Byron’s Works, Vol. V, p. 584. 
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sive of human feeling ; and in painting this is not easily 
done without the representation of the marks of man. 
So Turner’s watercolour of bare moorland gains, not 
loses, in its expression of wild featureless desolation, by 
the battered windblown sign-post in the centre. So Van 
Gogh wrote: ‘“ I have once more tackled the old pollard- 
willow. ... It is a dark landscape. My desire was 
to paint it in such a way that the spectator must read 
and sympathize with the thoughts of the signal man 
with his red flag, who seems to say, ‘ Oh, what a gloomy 
ay it is!}°°’4 

But this is not true of poetry; for in poetry the 
human voice of the poet speaker is always present. So 
Keats can make poetry of a sea without a ship: 


O ye who have your eyelids vexed and tired, 
Fix them upon the wideness of the sea. 


And “‘a long extent of sand and unbroken water” 
(Byron’s instance) is not “ dull prose’ in Swinburne’s 
poems on the Salt Marshes. 

Byron has much of Croce’s view when he says that 
the works of Michael Angelo and Canova “ are as poetical 
as Mont Blane and Mount Attna, perhaps still more so, 
as they are direct manifestations of mind.” And he 
goes on to show that Nature is not beautiful without the 
recreating power of artistic vision : 


“Let us examine a little further this ‘Babble of green 
fields ’ and of bare Nature in general as superior to artificial 
imagery, for the poetical purposes of the fine arts. In land- 
scape painting, the great artist does not give you a literal 
copy of a country, but he invents and composes one. Nature, 
in her natural aspect, does not furnish him with such existing 
scenes as he requires. Even where he presents you with some 
famous city, or celebrated scene from mountain or other 
nature, it must be taken from some particular point of view, 
and with such light and shade and distance, etc., as serve not 
only to heighten its beauties, but to shadow its deformities. 


1 The Letters of a Post-Impressionist, p. 8. 
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The poetry of Nature alone, exacily as she appears, is not 
sufficient to bear him out. ... Ask a portrait painter to 
describe his agonies in accommodating the faces with which 
Nature and his sitters have crowded his painting room to 
the principles of his art: with the exception of perhaps ten 
faces in as many millions, there is not one which he can venture 
to give without shading much and adding more. Nature, 
exactly, simply, barely, Nature, will make no great artist 
of any kind, and least of all a poet—the most artificial, perhaps, 
of all artists in his very essence.”’ 1 


Byron’s evidence is Croce’s evidence, but as with 
Bowles his conclusion is not Croce’s conclusion. 
‘“* Nature,” writes Byron, ‘‘ is not lavish of her beauties ; 
they are widely scattered and occasionally displayed to 
be selected with care and gathered with difficulty.” 
This is Pope’s theory of ‘‘ following Nature,” the theory 
of which Sir Joshua Reynolds gives the finest exposition 
in his account of the “ grand style.’ Here Beauty is 
not the creation of the artist, it is inherent in nature. 
The work of the artist is to distinguish the individual 
blemishes from Nature’s “‘ideal,’’ and from many indi- 
vidual objects to abstract the conception of the “‘ ideal ” 
beauty whether of youth, of age, of childhood, or even, 
Reynolds adds, of deformity. As Pope says that this 
ideal beauty is best seen by a study of the ancients— 
‘** Nature and Homer were, he found, the same” and 
“To copy nature is to copy them ’’—so Reynolds tells 
us that the ideal Nature may best be found from the 
study of the Greek sculptors. 

Croce argues against this conception by showing the 
infinity of “‘ types” of beauty.? And its followers have 
further ‘illustrated its weakness. For if Beauty be 
regarded as one fixed form, inherent in objects, the 
beauty produced by great artists will be regarded as dis- 
covery, fixed and absolute, of this form. Their suc- 
cessors will therefore do better to copy Homer than 

1 Byron’s Works, Vol. V, p. 549. 2 Third Discourse. 

3 Estetica, XIV. 
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Nature. In this way artists are led to follow an artistic 
convention, instead of expressing their own impressions. 
Hence arose 


Those Rules of old discovered, not devis’d 


which were ‘‘ Nature still, but Nature methodiz’d ’— 
rules of absolute Beauty drawn from the practice of 
individual artists. And so Holman Hunt! came to 
write of the followers of Reynolds: 


“Under his reign came into vogue drooping branches of 
brown trees over a night-like sky, or a column with a curtain 
unnaturally arranged, as a background to a day-lit portrait ; 
his feeble followers imitated this arrangement in such numbers 
that there are few rooms in an exhibition in which we can’t 
count twenty or thirty of the kind”; and ‘‘ If Howard or 
Frost undertook the subject you know perfectly well that 
while they would certainly have made some of the nymphs 
fair, and some dark to give contrast, there would be no 
kind of variety in the shape of the faces, not one would be 
out of the oval in any degree, none would have nose, eyes or 
mouth a bit different from the other; all their limbs too 
would be of the same pattern; in fact, every care would be 
taken that they should rather be waxen effigies than living 
creatures.” 


Conventions arose, rigorous as the “Rules” of 
eighteenth-century drama, “that all the figures in a 
picture should have their places on a line describing a 
letter ‘ S,’ that the several parts of a composition should 
be always apexed in pyramids, that the highest light 
should always be on the principal figure, that one corner 
of the picture should be always in shade.” 


IX 
If Art be regarded as individual expression and the 
artistic “‘ inspiration ”’ as a stage of expression, it is no 
longer possible to say: 


The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know. 


1 Pre-Raphaelitism, Vol. I, p. 58. 
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The discovery of the romantic philosopher was that 
you must feel and represent Reality, before you can 
criticize it and form concepts. In his grasp of this 
discovery he failed to realize how much remained to be 
done by reason, and so fell into the error which Croce 
classes as “mythology”: ‘‘the affirmation of the 
universal as representation ... which is arbitrarily 
taken as superior to an act of thought.” Myth is a 
primitive kind of thinking; its creators possess their 
ideas in the form of images which are a true expression 
of experience. In the guise of a story they give also a 
dim apprehension of the relations of things: but while 
the artistic form ensures closeness to experience and so 
avoids the sophisticated man’s danger of abstraction, 
it does not ensure any insight beyond the expression 
of the maker’s own intuition. The relations of things 
will be traced more accurately by the fully conscious 
reason, with its power to form concepts. The romantic 
took his own representation for universal truth about 
Man and Nature. But the truth which seemed to come 
to him as pure intuition was an element of theory, 
introduced unconsciously into his representation, and 
therefore accepted uncritically. The test of truth by 
“feeling” or “inner sense ’’—whether it “tells you 
something in the heart ’’—is in fact the test of expres- 
sion. 

Because this intuitive power was seen most clearly in 
poetry, the romantics formed the conception of the 
‘philosophic poem ”—poetry which would explain the 
nature of man and the universe by an intuition of their 
being—what Coleridge hoped that Wordsworth would 
do in the Prelude. But the “truth” which one feels 
so insistently in poetry is truth individual and not 
universal, truth of expression and not of thought. 
Poetry is “true”? because it represents a moment of 
reality. Where the poet gives us theories, they are 
theory no longer, but the passionate feeling of an indi- 
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vidual. They are true not universally, but as a moment 
of his personal life. 

** Philosophie poetry ’’ most often means the expres- 
sion of moods born of thought. There is some prosaic 
theory in the Prelude, but it becomes poetry when the 
poet, because he has thought, sees anew some indi- 
vidual. Such art arises from the artist’s natural desire 
to set truth moving ; not to think it but to represent it 
working in life. But the myth-maker’s desire to think 
by image and story also appears among modern poets : 
in Blake, in Keats, in many poems of Meredith. We 
cease to regard these men as artists when we take their 
work for the intuitive expression of a wiser kind of 
philosophy. If Croce is right, they seem near to the 
truth of things only because their images are a direct 
expression of experience, to which we respond ; so far 
as they produce theory their methods of thought are 
inevitably less clear than those of the philosopher. 


> 
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BLAKE 
I 


The maker of myth, according to Croce’s definition, 
is one who believes in his own representations as his- 
torical realities. Just in this sense Blake’s Prophetic 
Books are myths: representations of the great forces 
which struggle in man, raised to the position of “‘ Eter- 
nals ’’ who, to Blake, were real and historical personages, 
though with natures less confined than those of men. 

The myth-maker believes that what he represents he 
knows in a supra-rational manner, because it is his 
habit to think in images. He does not sufficiently 
recognize the conceptual character of his thought, and 
therefore he falls between concept and representation, 
perfecting neither. His concept is inexact because he 
does not grasp it as a concept. His representation is 
not fully formed, because he is only half devoted to 
Art. Myth is a kind of hybrid, and yet a thing of 
power. For its schemes and systems are close to the 
being of man, “‘the dark . . . infinite where thoughts 
roll up and down.” Representational thinking is a 
mental habit too ancient and too deep-seated ever to 
lose its authority over us. 

Despite Blake’s hatred of reason, there is behind his 
myths a basis of abstract thought, a certain reasoning 
against reason. He is of his age in his desire to simplify 
the universe with a formula—a formula which is simple 
only because it disregards the complexities of real indi- 
viduals. He was intimate with Godwin and his circle 
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and is evidently influenced by him ; but Blake theorized 
a passionate love and hatred where Godwin only theo- 
rized. In the prose periods of The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell and There is no Natural Religion, he gives his 
conceptions in the form of clear argument or else of 
aphorism. He states the romantic faith: the belief in 
impulse and creative energy as against law and dis- 
cipline ; in vision as against scientific analysis; in 
imaginative as against reasoned comprehension. He 
has much in common with Rousseau; but Rousseau is, 
for him, a conception of Tirzah 1 because Blake regarded 
natural impulse with more visionary eyes, as an ideal 
creative force, the divine element enclosed in the body 
of man. Sin, for Blake, was born of the first individual 
who contemplated himself as a separate being and acted 
for himself alone. 

The Books have been a problem because their logical 
basis was unrecognized or repudiated by Blake. “A 
poem of any length,” says Coleridge, ‘neither can be, 
or ought to be, all poetry.” The poetic flight cannot 
continue through a long work ; the work is composed 
of shorter flights, all really existing as part of a larger 
poetic conception, but needing links forged by intellect 
to give them coherence. This is so even in narrative or 
dramatic poetry, but the relative importance of such 
links is naturally greatest in poems having a didactic 
basis, such as La Divina Commedia or The Faerie Queene. 

When, as with Dante, the logical structure of such 
poetry is clear and complete, it is an added perfection 
to the poem. Because it is not so with Spenser The 
Faerie Queene leaves the impression of incoherence. 
This is a fault, but not, strictly speaking, an artistic 
fault. The poetry of The Faerie Queene exists for itself, 
even though its lack of logical coherence offends the 
logical dispositions of the reader. The dimly conceived 

1 Milton, Vol. II, p. 887, ed. Keynes. 
2 Biographia, XIV. 
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imaginative conception, which embraces the whole, 
remains, giving to the poetry a kind of ‘‘ Gothic ”’ unity, 
an imaginative coherence which suffices to the mood 
in which poetry is read. The reader of Spenser looks 
not for a consistent allegory of the passions, but for the 
creation of these into form, the moulding of beautiful 
ideal beings. He lives with these and their doings and 
they become real personages about whose fortunes we 
may care, who even develop individual traits of charac- 
ter. It is true that their conceptual origin has in part 
determined the kind of mood which the poet creates in 
us, and in this way it continues to be important. Our 
pleasure is to think of them, not as complex characters 
of any real drama, but as “ beautiful idealisms of moral 
excellence ’’ or as dragons and monsters of vice. They 
are more lyrical than the characters of drama, for they 
express single moods, born of moral concepts, full of 
moral aspiration and stripped of the accidents of real 
life. But nothing essential depends on the rightness or 
wrongness of the concepts, or on their mutual consist- 
ency as concepts. The poet is not employed in defining 
but in enriching by intuition the individual experiences 
which the concept defines. 

While it is probable that Blake’s system, as it existed 
in his own mind, was a remarkably complete one, he 
himself believed that it came to him by vision, not 
reasoning ; and he painted it without falling back upon 
reasoned coherence, even for the hidden skeleton of his 
creation. But the absence of such coherence in his 
story, the contradictions, the confused origins of his 
creatures, are not what is fatal to his poetry. Paradise 
Lost is not greatly marred by the fact that God, after 
taking the trouble to make a prison for the devils, gives 
its guardianship, by a sudden intrusion of allegory, to 
their own friends ; nor by the further confusion that 
their hell turns out to be a mental state and the prison, 
with its bodily ills, a superfluity. Nor need that other, 
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merely accidental, fact have been fatal, that Blake did 
not, like Spenser, always give a sufficient clue in the 
naming of his personages to the concept he meant to 
represent. If Blake had created clearly formed beings 
out of his conceptions he would have written a mighty 
epic of their fortunes, in which we should have known 
intuitively what forces they represented, because in 
them those forces received a real embodiment. Keats 
too must have started with some kind of abstract sketch 
for his gods and their relations to each other. But no 
definition would be adequate to the beings he finally 
created. They are mighty individuals; we do them 
wrong, “ being so majestical,’’ if we equate them to any 
abstract term. It is enough to see their forms and hear 
their voices. They incarnate distinct forces in life, but 
they are clear without the revelation of any abstract 
system, because Keats really experienced the force he 
imaged and because he was intent to make it a created 
thing. 
II 


Blake, when he depended exclusively on imagination, 
was only acting as Keats acted ; and his failures are due, 
not to excess of imagination, but to lack of it. This 
is only not apparent at first sight, because certain 
abnormal features of his mind have made Blake appear 
supreme in “imagination” or “ genius,” lacking only 
in more prosaic qualities. An analysis of his powers of 
intuition reveals their proper strength and weakness. 

Even more than Wordsworth, Blake 


laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth. 


He too could put by 
the cloud of mortal destiny 
and shed 


the freshness of the early world.+ 


1 Arnold, Memorial Verses. 
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He saw his world with a fresh, clear vision almost un- 
touched by conventional conceptions. His letters show 
that he lived his life in all but complete unconsciousness 
of other men’s habits of thought and action. His whole 
speech has the originality of the man who says the thing 
as it comes to him, without the reference to accepted 
standards which governs most people’s utterance. And 
he definitely struggled to preserve this isolation and live 
in the world of his own mind.!_ Because he believed that 
the conception of objects as material was an illusion, 
he strove to cultivate and keep clear his intuition of 
them. Searching for the vision of spirit in all he saw, 
he found what he looked for, and though he was capable 
of the “single’’ vision, the thistle readily transformed 
itself into an old man, the beam of sunshine became a 
troup of ascending angels.?, And because he literally 
believed that the creations of imagination represented 
the spiritual reality which was constricted and distorted 
by its imprisonment in matter, he cultivated his power 
to see ‘‘ the animal forms of wisdom ”’ ; to see in “‘ ew’ry 
Bird that cuts the airy way” “an immense world of 
delight, clos’d by your senses five ”’ ; to see in the Eagle 
‘““a portion of Genius” and therefore to “lift up his 
head.’’8 

Blake had also a power to visualize his creations 
which crossed the borders of the abnormal. 


‘* A Spirit and a Vision,”’ he wrote, ‘‘ are not, as the modern 
philosophy supposes, a cloudy vapour, or a nothing: they 
are organized and minutely articulated beyond all that the 
mortal and perishing nature can produce. He who does not 
imagine in stronger and better lineaments, and in stronger 
and better light, than his perishing and mortal eye can see, 
does not imagine at all. The painter of this work asserts 
that all his imaginations appear to him infinitely more perfect 


1 Letter, Gilchrist (1907), p. 114. 
2 Letter, Vol. II, p. 207. 


8 The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, Vol. I, pp. 184, 186. 
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and more minutely organized than anything seen by his mor- 
tal eye. Spirits are organized men.” 1} 


Blake believed that all mental images possessed or 
represented a higher and more permanent reality than 
the world of the five senses ; but his habit of alluding to 
them as if they were objective beings is misleading, and 
gives the impression of something more abnormal than 
probably took place. Something of the apparent 
strangeness of his mental life seems to be due merely 
to such habits of speech; much also arises from the 
influence of his beliefs on his experiences and the cultiva- 
tion of the experience in the light of the belief. Blake 
could always distinguish vision from normal perception. 
He did not confuse it with the historical reality of the 
world about him, but with some unseen historical 
reality. This is confirmed by a number of passages in 
his writings. Eve sees Jehovah and the Ghost of Abel 
with her ‘‘ Mind’s Eye,” but Adam wants to dismiss the 
whole vision “as a vain delusion of the all creative 
Imagination’ and speaks of Abel as a ‘“ Thought.” 
The vision, then, is such that it can be dismissed as 
imagination, and is accepted only because Eve pleads, 
with the voice of Blake, that it is ‘‘ better to believe 
Vision with all our might and strength.” Similarly 
Isaiah when you really get him with his back to the wall 
says, ‘“‘ I saw no God, nor heard any, in a finite organical 
perception: but my senses discovered the infinite in 
everything, and as I was then persuaded and remain 
confirm’d that the voice of honest indignation is the 
voice of God, I cared not for consequences but wrote.” 2 
So also, Blake and the Angel each force the other to see as 
a vision what they conceive. Many of these experiences 
in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell are headed A 
Memorable Fancy, though perhaps not with the ordin- 


1 Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. III, p. 108. 
2 The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, Vol. I, p. 187. 
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ary meaning of the term “‘ Fancy.” But after all these 
qualifications there remains a certain element of the 
abnormal. Blake’s vision arose before him and as a 
thing outside him in a way that cannot be associated 
with normal mental vision, but is not in its kind unique. 
His vision, as a child, of Ezekiel is not remarkable: it 
is almost common for children thus to project their 
mental images into space. And even the persistence 
of the phenomenon throughout life is easily paralleled. 
The abnormal element, the external appearance of his 
vision, is a matter of curiosity to the psychologist ; but 
it is not necessarily a mark of great intuitive power. 
The same may be said of the ease and frequency of 
his visions ; for Art is rare effort, and such exercise of 
intuition as belongs almost to daily life will naturally 
be poor and vague, even in a man of Blake’s immense 
strength and energy. Nor is the completeness with 
which Blake could visualize before he began to draw, 
in itself a sign of unusual power of intuition. Blake’s 
belief in vision had caused him to train himself in this 
exercise, whereas most artists gain a progressively 
clearer image as they work, the material reproduction 
growing in perfection gradually with the growth of the 
‘‘ internal expression.” Blake’s peculiar method raises 
an interesting point for Croce’s theory. In the more 
normal process it is difficult to test Croce’s doctrine of 
the unimportance of the work of external expression 
in the artist’s task. But Blake, who evidently went 
near to completing his internal expression before he 
began to use his pencil, is quite clear that the external 
reproduction of this is ‘“‘ without fatigue.” 2 


III 


If Blake’s psychological peculiarities are in themselves 
no proof of genius, yet his most striking characteristics 
1 See above, Chap. II, § vii. 
2 Annotations to Reynolds, Vol. III, p. 22. 
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as a painter—the individuality of his vision and his 
freedom from the tyranny of the model—were certainly 
fostered by these peculiarities, and especially by the 
conception of Nature which he founded on them. 

Blake’s enmity to ‘‘ Nature”? made him assert that 
Art owed nothing to her ; the artist must not imitate her 
but depend on vision. When Reynolds spoke of Nature 
““in comparison of whose true splendours the best 
coloured pictures are but faint and feeble,” Blake 
commented, *‘ Nonsense. Every eye sees differently. 
As the eye, such the object.’’ This sounds very like 
Croce ; but in reality Blake’s position is much nearer 
to that of the other romantics. His objection is directed 
against the external forms of Nature. Forged by 
Urizen, these are an illusion of the senses, which, by 
their action, obstruct the true vision of dream and 
desire. After the creation of the world, 


** the invisible universe was as if shut away out of reach of the 
sight of man, and thus man found himself completely separated 
from Eternity. It must not be forgotten that the visible 
universe is only an illusion created by our senses, only exists 
in our mind, a kind of intellectual mirage, a material and 
therefore unreal and transitory work of the state of the soul 
which Urizen personifies and directs.” 1 


The natural world “is all nothing and Satan’s empire 
is the empire of nothing.” ? Sometimes Blake treats the 
body as quite irrelevant to the spirit, sometimes as a form 
or expression of spirit. ‘‘Man has no body distinct 
from his soul,” he wrote in The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, ‘‘ for that body is a portion of soul discerned by the 
five senses, the chief inlets of soul in this age ’—and 
therefore, one would suppose, not illusory. But in spite 
of his many contradictions in statement, Blake’s main 
position is clear. In the material world of Urizen, Soul 
is enslaved and obscured. We must not dwell on the 

1 Berger, William Blake, p. 148. 


2 Crabb Robinson, Dec. 17, 1825. 
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external forms of things, or delight in these. But look 
at them with other eyes than those of sense, and you 
shall 


see a World in a Grain of Sand, 
And a Heaven in a Wild Flower, 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And Eternity in an hour.? 


Imagination sees the “ Eternals,’’ great permanent 
forces, the same in all generations, who are at work in 
limited individual things. ‘‘ The world of imagination 
is infinite and eternal, whereas the world of generation 
and vegetation is finite and temporal. There exist in 
that eternal world the eternal realities of everything 
which we see reflected in this vegetable glass of nature.” 
The material world is too poor a thing to teach man any 
thing, ‘“‘ too poor to produce one Seed.’’ When Blake 
condemned Wordsworth for his love of Nature, he was 
thinking of Wordsworth’s careful delineation of and 
delight in the forms of things. ‘‘ Natural objects,” he 
wrote in a copy of Wordsworth’s works, “‘ always did 
and now do weaken, deaden and obliterate imagination 
in me. Wordsworth must know that what he writes 
valuable is not to be found in Nature.’ Again, ‘‘ Nature 
has no Outline, but Imagination has. Nature has no 
Tune, but Imagination has. Nature has no Super- 
natural and dissolves, Imagination is Eternity.’ ? 
‘Shall Painting be confined to the sordid drudgery 
of facsimile representations of merely mortal and perish- 
ing substances, and not be, as poetry and music are, 
elevated into its own proper sphere of invention and 
visionary conception ? No, it shall not be so! Painting 
as well as poetry and music exists and exults in immor- 
tal thoughts.” * Imitation of Nature, “a neat copy,” 4 
seems to Blake so poor a thing that anyone with suffi- 

1 Auguries of Innocence. 2 The Ghost of Abel. 


3 Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. III, p. 107. 
4 Vol. III, p. 181. 
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cient patience can achieve it. The imitation of a model 
is indeed a necessary part of the training of every artist 
—*“No one can ever Design till he has learnt the Lan- 
guage of Art by making many Finished Copies both of 
Nature and Art ” 1—but this is not itself Art. 

Both in asserting that Art is superior to Nature in 
expressive power, and in denying that Art is imitation, 
Blake is at one with Croce. But, as will presently be 
shown, his view of what Art expresses is not Croce’s. 
Moreover, the rejection of ‘‘ imitation ’’ tends with him 
both to a depreciation of form as such and to an undue 
restriction of the field of Art—dangers which Croce 
avoids. We may agree with him in upholding as the 
true artist the man who, intent on his own invention, 
gives only so much detail as is necessary to express it. 
But, in the first place, the form in which the artist 
expresses his inventions must have its ultimate source 
in his experience of a physical world. And, secondly, 
almost any imitation, even perhaps the making of a 
map, implies—as Croce sees—some intuitive, or artistic, 
activity. The realist may believe himself to be engaged 
in the scientific transcription of fact ; but despite him 
the artist in him will make his fact pregnant with indi- 
viduality. The commonest natural forms may thus 
be seen as expressive. And what Blake does not suffi- 
ciently recognize is that Art cares more for the perfect 
intuition of common things than for an ill-formed 
representation of a rare experience. 

But Blake’s great difference from Croce is that he 
regards Art not as expression of the individual, but 
as the representation of eternal truth. This tenet is of 
course intimately connected with his own practice. His 
Eternals, the great permanent forces at work in all men 
and all ages, and having no existence apart from man, 
are in their essence concepts, universals; and Blake’s 
aim in portraying them is knowledge, not Art. This 

1 Annotations to Reynolds, Vol. III, p. 20. 
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comes out clearly in his criticism of Chaucer. “ Every 
one is an Antique Statue, the image of a class, not of an 
imperfect individual. . . . Chaucer’s characters are a 
description of the eternal Principles that exist in all 
ages... . Visions of these eternal principles or char- 
acters of human life appear to poets in all ages.”? 
Gods are ‘‘ visions of the eternal attributes, or divine 
names.” So the Ploughman is ‘‘ Hercules in his supreme 
eternal state, divided from his spectrous shadow.” This 
spectrous shadow is the Miller, “a terrible fellow, such 
as exists ... for the trial of men. . . to €urbptne 
pride of Man.” So the witches in Macbeth are the 
‘** Goddesses of Destiny ’’: the fairies of Shakespeare 
and Chaucer are “the rulers of the vegetable world.’ 
Both witches and fairies must represent eternal forces. 
So, in another picture, ‘‘ the Strong Man represents the 
human sublime; the Beautiful Man represents the 
human pathetic ...; the Ugly Man represents the 
human reason. They were originally one man, who 
was fourfold ; he was self-divided, and his real humanity 
slain on the stems of generation.” ° ‘* Vision, or Imagin- 
ation, is a Representation of what Eternally Exists 
Really, and Unchangeably ” ;4 the ‘‘ Poetic Genius ”’ is 
the power to experience Truth and Reality. 

In proportion as his Art is important to him as 
knowledge, he tends to care less about expression, though 
to the last the artist in him takes him unawares. His 
images are like boulders of unwrought stone flung up 
from some abyss of inspiration ; he would not stay to 
hew and chisel his great inchoate monsters. He had a 
superstitious regard for the voice or form which arose 
as if spontaneously, and the abnormal element in his 
intuition intensified his awe. The expression which 
came without conscious labour seemed divinely given; 
he feared to violate it by any mortal touch. Thus he 

1 Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. III, p. 101. 


2 Ibid., pp. 101, 99. 8 Ibid., p. 110. 4 Ibid., p. 145. 
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made a kind of cleavage in the artistic act, leaving it 
incomplete. Croce’s theory of “inspiration” as the 
first beginnings of expression links it with the further 
labour; the apparently spontaneous and the fully 
conscious expression are of one kind. The state, with 
all its physical and emotional turmoil, in which “ the 
world that arises ” first breaks into a form that may be 
apprehended, is to Croce a state of confused, half-seen 
expression, when mind is still in part passive to the 
impressions which throng about it ; it is thus infinitely 
less “spiritual”? than the complete mastery by mind 
in form. In his poetry Blake often stopped at a vague 
half-expression, because he believed it to be divine 
vision, and because the artist’s desire for form was frus- 
trated by the yearning for mystical knowledge. It was 
not a failure to put down what he really possessed, it 
was rather that he seldom gained the full possession. 
** Having seen his vision,” writes Mr. Symons, “he is 
in haste to record what he has seen hastily ; and he 
leaves the first rough draft as it stands, not correcting it 
by a deliberate seeing over again from the beginning.”’? 
The pictures are too often “‘ summarized remembrances 
of vision, not anything ‘ imagined in stronger and better 
lineaments than his perishing mortal eyes can see.’”’ 
** Yes,”’ said Rodin, ‘‘ he saw them once: he should have 
seen them three or four times.”’ ‘“‘ There is the funda- 
mental truth about the art of Blake,’ Mr. Symons 
comments : ‘‘ itis a record of vision which has not been 
thoroughly mastered, even as vision.’’® 


IV 


Thus the art of Blake is far from being a perfect 
example of intuition. But as its failures are failures 
in intuition, so all that is good in it is due to his fine 


1 See above, Chap. II, § iii ; and, for some further discussion 
of this moment in Art, Chap. IX. 
2 William Blake, p. 216. 3 Ibid., p. 217. 
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powers of intuition and to his faith in it. Pictorial art 
is often described by him as simply the expression of 
feeling. ‘‘ Passion and Expression is Beauty Itself. The 
Face that is Incapable of Passion and Expression is 
deformity Itself.” 1 And again, ‘‘ Violent passions emit 
the Real Good and Perfect Tones.’ Everything, in 
Blake’s pictures, is wrested to the purpose of expres- 
sion: the very anatomy and the muscles which he 
delighted to exaggerate are distorted for expression, in 
the manner of the modern post-impressionist. Even 
in an engraving like The Horse, where both the animal 
and the lady are of great physical beauty, one cares 
most for the gentle, thoughtful intercourse reflected in 
the eyes of each. In drawing, Blake at all times really 
delights in expression and considers form, as he seldom 
did in his later poetic work. At his best he uses every 
bit of his form for the expression of emotion. ‘“‘ Expres- 
sion cannot exist without character as its stamina ; and 
neither the character nor expression can exist without 
firm and determinate outline.”? Hence it is just in 
design and composition that Blake’s pictures are 
particularly good. Everything in his picture is organ- 
ized and made significant by his mood. He speaks of 
the strong inspiration he received from an exhibition 
of old masters,* and his own work revives that quality 
of design directed to unity of expression which distin- 
guishes early renaissance art. He has also the power to 
express through the rhythm of the figure, a power which 
belongs in a special way to early art, uninjured by realism, 
and, has seldom emerged in the art of western Europe, 
except under Byzantine influence. His contempt for 
“imitation” has helped him here. Like very early or 
quite modern artists, where he wants to portray emotion 
he does not attempt to represent an attitude in which a 


1 Annotations to Reynolds, Vol. III, p. 34. 
2 Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. III, p. 119. 
3 Letters, p. 164, Gilchrist. 
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person conceivably might stand in real life. He selects 
from many real attitudes just what is expressive of the 
feeling, and thus heightens it, subordinating every detail 
to the purpose of expression, but simplifying what he 
expresses almost to the single emotion. Often he in- 
tensifies his expression by almost exactly repeating the 
rhythm and the curve—many old men lamenting, many 
cattle feeding. In such works as the illustrations to the 
Book of Job he anticipates much of what is best and 
most forcible in the post-impressionist art of to-day 
and yesterday. 


“Tell Seurat,”” wrote Van Gogh, ‘that I should despair if 
my figures were correct; tell him that if you take a photo- 
graph of a man digging, in my opinion, he is sure to look as 
if he were not digging; tell him that I think Michelangelo’s 
figures magnificent, even though the legs are certainly too 
long and the hips and the pelvis bones a little too broad ; tell 
him that in my opinion Millet and Lhermitte are the true 
painters of the day, because they do not paint things as they 
are, dryly analysing them and observing them objectively, 
but render them as they feel them; tell him it is my most 
fervent desire to know how one can achieve such deviations 
from reality, such inaccuracies and such transfigurations, 
that come about by chance. Well yes, if you like, they are 
lies ; but they are more valuable than the real values.” } 


In drawing, Blake could see that a conception was 
not possessed at all unless it was possessed in form, 
though he tended to accept the form as it first arose 
and the execution was often incomplete because the 
conception was so. He is at one with Croce in the 
belief that the man who cannot “ execute” his vision 
does not possess it. ‘‘ The Man’s Execution is as his 
Conception and No Better.” ? “Invention depends 
Altogether upon Execution or Organization, as that is 
right or wrong, so is the Invention perfect or imperfect. 


1 The Letters of a Post-Impressionist, p. 23. 
2 Annotations to Reynolds, Vol. III, p. 28. 
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Whoever is set to Undermine the Execution of Art is 
set to destroy Art. Michael Angelo’s Art depends on 
Michael Angelo’s Execution Altogether.’ And this is 
because Blake conceives of ‘“‘ execution ”’ as Croce does, 
as ‘‘a correct and definite outline’ governed by the 
purpose of expression, not a niggling elaboration of 
inexpressive detail. 

For these reasons Blake’s creatures acquire greater 
distinction in his drawing than in his poetry. His great, 
quiet old men ; his demons of energy ; his beasts who 
are Hebraic not romantic: all have the direct appeal 
which makes their irregular anatomy seem of secondary 
importance. We do not need here to be told what his - 
characters represent, because he really does represent it. 


v 


But when we turn from these to the text of the 
Prophetic Books the failure of intuition is evident. 
It is here especially that he regards his vision, not at all 
as expression, but as a revelation in which the words that 
arose as if spontaneously must stand untouched because 
they are of divine dictation. Writing for the angels, 
not for men, a kind of hieroglyphic contents him and he 
seldom goes beyond the vaguest formulation of what 
stirs in him. His inchoate image seems to him a token 
of a world which transcends form, and he will not give 
the time from vision to grasp what he only half realizes.? 


1 Annotations to Reynolds, Vol. III, p. 7. 

2 Blake did emend his first drafts of these books; but his 
emendations alter the sense more often than they clarify the 
expression, thus giving further proof of the indecision of his 
intuition. The following characteristic examples are taken 
from Keynes’s critical edition : 


The dazzlings as of gems shone clear ; rapturous in [joy del.] fury, 
Vala (Vol. II, p. 6). 
The other cloth’d in [sweet desire del.] Iron wire. 
Beneath the white thorn (Vol. II, p. 219). 
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He had the added difficulty that in representing the 
“ Kternals ” he wanted to avoid all terms which sug- 
gested the limitations of the senses. Yet if the artist 
really possesses his idea of things which transcend time 
and space, he possesses it, as Milton did, in some form. 
Blake often goes no further than to invent a magnificent 
name. His characters seldom express their qualities 
in any way; there is too much mighty shrieking and 
howling, too little expression of the passions. The 
** Females ” have more of the appeal of real beings— 
it was not necessary to make them so divine as their 
male counterparts. And because they possess more 
clearly conceived human sentiments, they speak more 
often with lyric beauty : 


Mingling his [horrible del.] brightness with her tender limbs, 
then high she soar’d 
[Shrieking del.] Above the ocean ; a bright wonder [that Beulah 
del.| Nature [shudder’d at, del.] 
Vala (Vol. II, p. 8). 


Mingling his horrible [brightness del.] darkness with her tender 
limbs ; then high she soar’d, 

Shrieking above the ocean: a bright wonder that nature 
shudder’d at, 

Half Woman and half [serpent del.] desart, all his [lovely 
changing del.] darkly waving colours mix 

With her fair crystal clearness; in her lips and cheeks his 
[poisons del.] metals rose. 

In blushes like the morning, and his [scaly armour del.] rocky 
features softning, 

A [monster del.] wonder, lovely in the heavens. 

Vala (Vol. II, p. 150). 


One is tempted to think that the shrieking and horror and 
monstrosity was a kind of hysterical jargon, parallel with the 
frequent outbursts of bad temper in his prose, which Blake 
fell into when he had nothing clear—so often does he pull himself 
up and erase it. 

There are also changes and exchanges in the mythical proper 
names, and the erased verses of My Spectre Around Me suggest 
an important difference of purpose. 
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Oh, Tharmas, do not thou destroy me quite, 


wails Enion, 
but let 
A little shadow, but a little showery form of Enion 
Be near thee, lovéd Terror.? 


In the Songs of Innocence, Blake gave expression to 
the “‘ world which arose ”’ in him, the world which was 
the natural embodiment of his love for and sympathy 
with everything that has life. Here he writes with no 
direct consciousness of a message, or of antagonism to 
the law which fought against his world. The ideal 
mood exists in contented oblivion of such accidents as 
a black body or the slavery of sweeping chimneys. He 
“builds Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant 
Land” 2 and dwells in it. There is no struggle. The 
conception of the child gave a form and medium in 
which he could express himself without resentment. 
And in this expression of himself, not of divinely revealed 
Universals and Eternals, he is free to emend and correct, 
to give scope to the artist in him and perfect the beauti- 
ful thing he is creating. He does not fling on to paper 
a visionary conception of an ‘‘ Kternal’’ child ; he sets 
his conception moving in a real being, finding melody 
and diction for all the freedom of joy. 

In the Song of Thel much of this beauty remains. A 
“state of mind” is expressed, a thing absolutely indi- 
vidual in its tenderness for every creature, even for the 
worm “ like an infant wrapped in the Lilly’s leaf.” With 
the same wonderful tenderness he interprets the ministry 
of creatures to each other ; of the lily (‘‘O you little 
virgin of the peaceful valley ’’) ‘‘ giving to those that 
cannot crave, the voiceless, the o’er-tired,’” to the 
“innocent lamb” who ‘smells thy milky garments,” 
and “ crops thy flowers while thou sittest smiling in his 


1 The Four Zoas, Vol. II, p. 48. 
2 Milton, Vol. II, p. 306. 
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face” ; of the clay who cherishes the weeping infant 
worm “in milky fondness ” and with ‘‘ mother’s smiles.” 
It is his ‘‘ world desired,” created by his intuition, a world 
of divine sweetness and beauty. 

Throughout his work, when he can return to this world 
of tenderness whose image he really possessed, he re- 
captures expression. 


Arise, you little glancing wings and sing your infant joy! 
Arise and drink your bliss! 

For everything that lives is holy ; for the source of life 
Descends to be a weeping babe; 

For the Earthworm renews the moisture of the sandy plain. 


He can create 


climes of happy Eternity 
Where the lamb replies to the infant voice, and the lion to the 
man of years ; 
Giving them sweet instructions ; where the Cloud, the River 
and the Field 
Talk with the husbandman and shepherd.? 


He can feel with the robin and sparrow who sit on 
leafless bud or frozen stone: 
The little 
Heart cold, the little tongue consumed that once in thoughtless 
joy 
Gave songs of gratitude to waving cornfields round their nest ; 3 


or with the spider, seized by the famished bird : 


His Web is left all desolate that his little anxious heart 
So careful wove and spread it out with sighs and weariness.4 


These creatures he can create into the expression of his 
feeling, as he can the children, because he has no quarrel 
with them. In them he sees some part of his idea in 
form. 


1 The Four Zoas, Vol. Il, p. 34. 2 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 67. 
3 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 17. 4 Tbid. 
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The increasing decay and looseness of his metre is a 
sure sign that the expression of passion is becoming 
slacker: it is far beneath the intense use he makes of 
linear rhythm in drawing. To the mystic busied about 
his ‘“‘ message ” it has ceased to seem important ; though 
to the end he strewed his work with lyrical passages 
whose rhythmic lines hold in their ebb and flow the wail 
of emotion. The indistinct metre goes always with the 
inexpressive phrase, for here, as in drawing, though 
Blake did not sufficiently realize it, ‘‘ the Man’s execu- 
tion is as his conception.’”’ Metre exists to express that 
which cannot be expressed without it, and if the proper 
food of metre is absent, so is the power which builds 
a rhythmic structure. 

The progress of his work is in the main a progress in 
indistinctness. Only in a very early work could Los © 
breaking through his bonds have been portrayed by the 
clear mundane image “ threw his limbs like the babe 
newborn into our world.’ Yet when all is said, Blake 
is, in many passages, amazingly successful in portraying 
in form the vast feats of his world. We carry away the 
impression of the forging of cosmos. Our minds, like 
Wordsworth’s among the giant forms of the moun- 
tains, 


Work with a dim and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being. 


Milton’s account of the Fall of Man is an epic of action : 
it does not paint the origin and development of the life 
of mind. Metaphysics in Paradise Lost is the business 
of devils. But Blake makes real the horror of the sever- 
ance of the individual in eternity,1 the agony of the 
contraction of infinite mental powers into the limits of 
matter,? the endless craving of the ‘“‘ unformed part ” 


1 Urizen, Vol. I, p. 804. 
2 The Book of Los, Vol. I, p. 335. 
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for repose, the backward look of anxious desire towards 
the Eternals’ proper element of Infinity : 


But the space, undivided by existence, 
Struck horror into his soul.} 


Blake’s creation of these things is lived and experi- 
enced : it is not reduced to abstract terms, like Cowley’s 
account of God’s disposition of such entities as “the 
Hot” and “the Dry.” He can give, too, the sense of 
the immensity of time which his processes cover, from 
the moment when the mighty spine of Urizen hurtles 
like a serpent across the void to the age-long forging of 
each separate part. He moves easily in his infinite 
world, where great cruel intellectual forces are shaping 
a universe of bondage, while the Female, barren in 
severance, trembles “‘ on the verge of inanition ”’ : 


For now no more remained of Enion in the dismal air, 

Only a voice eternal wailing in the Elements. 

Where Enion, blind and age bent, wandered, Ahania wanders 
now: 

She wanders in Eternal fear of falling into the indefinite ; 

For her bright eyes behold the Abyss. Sometimes a little sleep 

Weighs down her eyelids ; then she falls ; then starting, wakes 
in fear, 

Sleepless to wander round, repelled on the margin of Non 
Entity.? 


’ He gives with his creations the impression of age-long 


existence, having its roots far back in the unformed 
forces from which Nature rose. And Urizen voyaging 
over the abyss which is “ void, pathless, beaten with 
eternal sleet,’ stopping at times to sleep the sleep of 
“spirits eternal, wearied,’”’ then rising again to 

look out and ponder 


His dismal voyage, eyeing the next sphere tho’ far remote; 
Then darting into the Abyss of night his venturous limbs 


1 Urizen, Vol. I, p. 314. 
2 The Four Zoas, Vol. II, p. 44. 
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Thro’ lightnings, thunders, earthquakes and concussions, fires 
and floods, 
Stemming his downward fall, labouring up against futurity,? 


remains noble, even in the inevitable comparison with 
Satan’s voyage through Chaos. Fine, striking images 
never quite desert him: Los beating back the flames 
with such force that he makes a channel through them ; 
Luvah, sealed in the furnace of affliction, only his feet 
remaining visible “like pillars of fire travelling thro’ 
darkness and non entity.”’? The three women, clad in 
three colours, Urizen’s daughters, seem like figures of 
some old tale handed down in its traditional phrasing : the 
verbal repetition, together with the reiterated rhythm, 
has almost the effect of the repetitions of pose in his 
pictures. Blake never lost the power, but only the 
desire, to create. 


1 The Four Zoas, Vol. II, p. 69. 2 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 29. 
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CHAPTER IV 
COLERIDGE 


I 


“TI do not like history,’’ wrote Coleridge, in a letter 
to Thelwall, November 19, 1796. ‘‘ Metaphysics and 
poetry and ‘facts of mind,’ that is, accounts of all 
the strange phantasms that ever possessed ‘ your 
philosophy’; dreamers from Thoth the Egyptian to 
Taylor the English pagan, are my darling studies.” 

‘* Facts of mind ”’ is perhaps as good a phrase as could 
be found to give a clue to the diversity of Coleridge’s 
interests. He analysed them in his psychology; he 
dramatized them in his poetry; he was satisfied only 
with a philosophy which treated facts of mind as signifi- 
cant in the theory of knowledge ; and in the daily life 
of his letters he incessantly observed and described them 
in himself and in his friends. He read poetry in order 
to accumulate such facts and tended to judge the poet 
according to his store of them ; and his excellence as a 
critic was in a great measure due to his clearly defined 
consciousness of the facts in his own mind and the 
vigour and fullness with which he could therefore recreate 
the poet’s experience from his own. 

The interest in “facts of mind ’’—in all that arises in 
the mind directly—and the belief in their significance is 
a romantic trait; and the influences around Coleridge 
caused him to encourage what was in him a natural bent. 
His personal experience constantly presented him with 
queer psychological data. His nerves were exceptionally 
sensitive and highly organized and all his senses were 
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abnormally keen and fine. ‘‘I hear in my brain,” he 
wrote, “I hear, that is, I have an immediate and’ 
peculiar feeling instantly co-adunated with the sense of 
externalsound . . . andstill more hearin my stomach” ; 
and he goes on, ‘‘I might safely add my toes—one or two, 
at least—and my knees.”’!_ That which affected his senses 
produced a radical commotion of his whole system; he 
was accustomed to be shaken and convulsed by experi- 
ences of this kind, so forcible that for the time being his 
mind and will were almost passive to what was going on. 
At such times he lived like one under a spell, unable to 
gather up his identity from the stream which had scat- 
tered it. Strong emotion, also, had the power to dissipate 
his personality and reduce him to a sore, dismembered 
mass of suffering. ‘‘ My yearning affects more than my 
heart,” he writes, ‘‘ I feel it all within me.’’? Or again, 
on receiving a long-wished-for letter : ‘“ My body is weak 
and faint with the beating of my heart.’’® 

Coleridge had more experience to control and shape 
than other people. It was the same with the things of 
the intellect. The suggestions which rushed upon him 
were sO numerous, so overpowering in the emotional 
excitement which they produced, that his efforts to deal 
with them, with a view to action, were utterly baffled. 
His mind was “‘ vast,”’ in Saint-Evrémond’s sense of the 
word, “‘ confus, égaré, dissipé dans les vastes idées .. . 
ne sachant régler ni ses pensées, ni ses affaires.” His 
being, reacting with uncommon force and sensitiveness 
to new ideas or impressions, was constantly in a state of 
convulsion. But he lacked the power to reorganize 
the being thus convulsed, to master the new elements 
and turn them into the stuff of personality. He could 
not frame his vast aspirations into the one clear deed 
that should act them out. And it was only in flashes 


1 Letter, p. 488, note. Ed. Hartley Coleridge. 
2 Letter, p. 294, 3 Letter, p.. 267. 
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that he could subdue the tyrannies of sensation by 
giving them articulate expression. 

Often, it may be, he did not wish to do so. The 
belief in sentiment was not without its demoralizing 
side. For if, in common with the romantics, he believed 
in the power of feeling to enrich his nature, like them 
he attached too little importance to the powers which 
control and direct feeling, either for expression or for 
action. Feeling, the essential, the natural in man, was 
not to be changed or denied. 

His attitude comes out in the most trivial facts of his 
daily life. In spite of the passionately affectionate 
nature which they reveal, one is constantly repelled by 
the want of self-respect and dignity in the letters. He 
does not gather himself up to deal with the world ; he 
writes himself down in his dismembered state, because 
he cannot perform, alone, the deed of pulling himself 
together. He wants his correspondent to share with 
him the difficulty of suffering, to give him support in 
arranging himself for decision and action. When Tom 
Poole wrote urging him not to settle in Stowey, he replied 
with three letters (one of immense length) in five days 
on the state of mind into which the advice had thrown 
him. One is written in “ the first flutter of agitation,” 
the next with “improper impetuosity,” and the last, 
only, in a collected state of mind ; but none of the three 
with any sense that Poole was not a suitable person to 
ask sympathy from. Coleridge possessed an intensity 
of affection, a craving to devote himself to an ideal 
object, which, in the misfortune of his circumstances, 
became devastating. He longed above all for a love 
which should sweep away the besetting difficulties of his 
own temperament. ‘‘Oh! that my spirit,” he writes 
in a meditation on Wordsworth, “‘ purged by death 
of its weaknesses, which are, alas ! my identity, might 
flow into thine, and live and act in thee and be thine.” ! 

1 Anima Poeie, p. 163. 
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Similarly in all his literary pursuits, we see the mind of 
Coleridge in a state in which most people do not care to 
show their minds, sprawling in the struggle to perform, in- 
stead of displaying, with apparent ease, the feat wrought 
out by private effort. The charm of literary undress 
is acquired only by toil—toil such as Charles Lamb spent 
on his seemingly spontaneous and haphazard essay writ- 
ing. Real undress of the mind, like that of Coleridge, 
has not ease nor grace nor charm. One feels a want of 
deportment, amounting to want of taste, in his journal- 
istic and occasional poetry. And in all his work, with 
rare and precious exceptions, he is untidy, half-finished, 
half-expressed, throwing down thoughts in the excite- 
ment of the thinking, not waiting to recollect them in 
tranquillity. Even in his most serious prose his deport- 
ment is not to be trusted ; it is always apt to lapse into 
some jarring witticism. 

His need and natural bent was expression—poetry. 
He relished exquisitely the fineness of his own sensa- 
tions and had at times a rare power of bringing them 
into the light of consciousness. Rheumatism, for 
example, ‘“‘ leaves my sensitive frame so sensitive! My 
enjoyments are so deep, of the fire, of the candle, of the 
thought I am thinking, of the old folios I am reading, 
and the silence of the house is so most and very delightful 
that upon my soul! the rheumatism is no such bad 
thing as people make for!” The tyrannical ubiquity 
of hearing found its right outlet when, formed into the 
melodies of Christabel, it became “‘ a volume of gold-leaf, 
rising and riding on every breath of fancy.”” Even in 
the mental paralysis produced by his tormenting sensi- 
bility, he would regain, ever and anon, his astounding 
power to express his state of mind. ‘‘ What, then, 
palsies the will? The joy of grief. A mysterious 
pleasure broods with dusky wings over the tumultuous 
mind, ‘and the Spirit of God moveth on the darkness 
of the waters.’ ’’! 

1 Letter, p. 97. 
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All his activities were accompanied by so much 
emotion, such strong reactions from his personality, 
that the poetic expression of individual feeling accom- 
panies all and prevails in most. ‘‘ I seldom feel without 
thinking or think without feeling,’ he wrote of himself. 
That his sensibility existed side by side with a powerful 
intellect is apparent from his philosophical as well as 
from his critical work. Yet, deeply interested as he 
was in contemporary movements of thought, for him 
the main test of a philosophy was how far he could find 
in it self-expression, how far it “tells you something 
in the heart.” He lived it in imagination, as one does 
with a poem; just as, when a boy, he used to race up and 
down the churchyard ‘“‘ acting over’ whatever he read, 
upon the docks and nettles. He visualized it, dramatized 
it, set it in motion, endowed it with life, in fact created 
it, until it became a world, not a system of logic. The 
spell of his “ philosophy ” is that’of a great imaginative 
conception. It became to him a means of self-expres- 
sion, and he cared for it only in so far as it served that 
purpose. He lived, for the time, in the new universe 
he had created, and gave an exposition, not of the 
system, but of himself as affected by it—of his own 
being and aspirations under its stimulus. He wrote, 
for the most part, not philosophy, but imaginative (or 
sometimes didactic) passages inspired by philosophy. 
And when it is otherwise his interest plainly flags, his 
style grows languid and lifeless. 

The same thing is seen in his talk, and perhaps ex- 
plains, in part, its elusive quality. As passers by in 
the Grey Friars had stood entranced by the “ deep 
sweet intonations”’ of the “inspired charity boy,” so 
his audience in later life was spell-bound by his eloquence, 
yet never could recall anything to justify their impres- 
sion. ‘‘ I never took a note of Coleridge’s conversation,” 
writes Crabb Robinson, “‘ which was not a caput mor- 
tuum. But still there is a Spirit . . . in what he says.” 
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And indeed Coleridge himself was often baffled when 
he tried to catch and pin down the theory which had 
seemed to come burdened with revelation. The friend 
who said he ‘“illuminized ’’! invented the best word. 
He gave his views without much support from argu- 
ment, but with such intense expression in eye and voice 
and gesture of the imaginative experience they bred in 
him, that his audience identified themselves with his 
feeling and accepted an idea for which they had no 
reasoned basis. 

In all his different studies we see the poetic nature 
of Coleridge, and in his moments of mastery he has 
shown himself to be supremely a poet. But valuing 
sensation as an experience of the highest worth, he was 
not impelled to make the full effort after expression. 
His theories encouraged him to luxuriate in the dreamy 
spell of his sensations, in their power to efface identity 
and the claims of an active world ; opium reinforced 
the habit, creating a spell still more absorbing which 
blotted out all sense of practical duties, and finally 
undermined the active powers. The emotional excite- 
ment, the chaos of his being, which in him accompanied 
impressions of all sorts, made him regard the state of 
reverie as one of intense psychological interest. In 
some of its moods, so strong was the excitement, so 
engrossing and yet so impossible of apprehension, that 
Coleridge regarded it, not merely with curiosity, but 
with a kind of superstitious reverence, as a state in 
which man rose above himself and became a being for 
whom action or logic meant a return to the confine- 
ment of human limitations. It was the supreme “ fact 
of mind,” for which any philosophy must provide a 
place and an explanation. Because these moods and 
feelings were to Coleridge glimpses of a world beyond 
that of sense, he noted, recorded, defined them as bits 
of universal knowledge. If such poignant mental 


1 Letter, p. 323. 
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experience may be interpreted as a demand for self- 
expression, it is perhaps possible to explain something 
of the fits of impotence which assailed Coleridge : in his 
sense of the importance of sensation, he thwarted its 
natural outletin expression. Certainit is that his mind 
was sanest when poetry provided a channel of escape 
for the waste-products of emotion. Self-expression, 
through the poetry of Bowles, he notes as his first 
deliverance from the “mental disease” of ‘‘ mis- 
managed sensibility’? ; and poetic composition marks 
the happiest and most normal periods of his life. One 
has in his poetry the impression of ‘“ natural faculties 
expanding,” whereas ‘‘ abstruse research ”’ steals 


From my own nature all the natural man.1 


We hear how on one occasion Wordsworth begged him 
to desist from his experimental observation of his own 
mind. The attempt to observe one’s own activity 
while it is acting, with the inevitable frustration of that 
activity, puts a strain on a far saner mind than that of 
Coleridge. It produced in him a state of agonized, 
stuttering incoherence, utterly depriving him of the 
relief of expression. His want of control, the value he 
set on sensation for its own sake, and his bent for analysis 
of feeling, all join to murder his “shaping spirit of 
imagination,” which alone could “startle this dull pain 
and make it move and live”; producing that state of 
mind described so often in his later years: 


“My imagination is tied down, flat and powerless, and I 
languish after home for hours together in vacancy, my feelings 
almost wholly unqualified by thoughts. I have at times experi- 
enced such an extinction of light in my mind, as if the organs 
of life had been dried up; as if only simply Being remained, 
blind and stagnant.” 


1 Dejection. 
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II 


As Coleridge possessed unusually fine powers of 
expression, so also he early showed an unusually keen 
logical faculty. But as on the one side of his nature 
a passive acquiescence in sensation hampered and in 
the end replaced the creative activity, so on the other 
side the history of his development is the gradual sub- 
stitution of dream for logic. 

In his early years he read Hobbes, Locke, Hume, 
Descartes, and above all Hartley. He became for a 
time a necessitarian, accepting attempts to explain all 
life, including mental processes, by reference to physical 
laws, and to represent the work of Mind as following 
directly and of necessity upon such laws, with as little 
room for freedom as in the working out of a chemical 
experiment. ‘I am a complete necessitarian... ,” 
he wrote to Southey in December, 1794, “‘ and believe 
the corporeality of thought, namely that it is motion.” 4 
The whole process by which he extricated himself from 
this position he has recorded in the Biographia;? but 
it is evident that the source of his rebellion lay in his 
experience of the passionate, vivid activity of his own 
mind. With his warm overwhelming emotions, it was 
impossible for him to think of Mind as the passive field 
for physical forces.2 The system of materialism satis- 
fied only one side of his personality. From earliest 
childhood he had felt a passion for marvels which made 
him drink in eagerly tales of the vast realms lodged 
about the stars and fairy stories of creatures with super- 
natural powers. And with this love of wonders he 
combined, like most of the great English romantics, 
intense moral idealism ; in their ‘‘ desire of the moth for 
the star,” they are not content that the star shall be 
merely marvellous ; in it the ideal must become real. 


1 Letter, p. 118. 2 V-IX. 
3 Cf. Letter, p. 852, and Biographia, VII. 
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*“My mind had been habituated to the Vast,’ he wrote, 
“and I never regarded my senses in any way as the criteria 
of my belief. I regulated all my creeds by my conceptions, 
not by my sight, even at that age. Should children be per- 
mitted to read romances, and relations of giants and magicians 
and genii? ... I know no other way of giving the mind a 
love of the Great and the Whole. Those who have been led 
to the same truths step by step, . . . seem to me to want a 
sense which I possess. ... And the universe to them is but 
a mass of little things.” 1 


In this mood, and while still studying the empiricists, 
Coleridge became “‘ wonderfully fond of speculating on 
mystical schemes.”’? In the Biographia® he tells how 
he studied (probably between 1795 and 1798) Plato, 
Plotinus, Proclus, Ficino, Boehme and Spinoza. And 
it seems to the present writer that while Coleridge’s 
indebtedness to the German Idealists has been even 
over-emphasized, the influence of these Platonists and 
mystics has not been sufficiently recognized. From 
them came his first philosophical inspiration ; and, as 
will appear later, the one aim which Coleridge pursued 
consistently throughout his life was to give of that 
inspiration a reasoned account. His study of German 
idealism was only one of his attempts to find this 
rational basis ; and his borrowings are always subser- 
vient to his Platonic purpose. 

Taylor’s translations from Plotinus, as we know from 
Charles Lamb, filled his boyish imagination ; and he 
continues to quote the original throughout his work. 
His ‘‘ Logosophia’’ was to demonstrate a dynamic 
philosophy which was “no other than the system of 
Pythagoras and of Plato revived and purified from 
impure mixtures.” ® He told Crabb Robinson that 


1 Letter, p. 16. 2 Letter, p. 64. sed Bs 

4 In this connection it seems impossible to distinguish the 
direct influence of the Neoplatonists from that of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, whom also Coleridge studied. 

5 Biographia, XII. 
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‘“‘ when he first began to think on philosophy he set out 
from a passage in Proclus—at the point where Schelling 
appeared to be, and where, with modifications, he, 
Coleridge, had remained.” He saw also in Boehme the 
foundations of the conceptions which he and Schelling 
held in common ; but he was of opinion that “ the most 
beautiful and orderly development of this philosophy, 
which endeavours to explain all things by an analysis 
of consciousness, and builds up a world in the mind out 
of materials furnished by the mind itself, is to be found 
in the Platonic Theology of Proclus.”’ + 

In each of these writers, though in very diverse 
forms, Coleridge found the conception of “ something 
great, something one and indivisible,”’ wherein all things 
‘“* counterfeit infinity.”? Behind the imperfect, ever- 
changing world of material things, they conceive of a 
reality unchanging and eternal, possessing in their per- 
fection the ideals which we here gropingly try to grasp 
and tomake actual. In this timeless world the Ideal and 
the Real are one, and its name is God. By systems 
differing with each thinker, the world of Man and 
Nature is represented as derived from God, and still, 
in the essence of its being, capable of unity with its 
divine source, however the lower life which flows from 
that source may be weakened and alloyed by expres- 
sion in matter. If man looks outwards and knows the 
universe only through his senses, he feels conscious of 
himself as an individual being, separated from the other 
lives around him ; then it is that he sees the world as 
“a multitude of little things,” as matter mechanically 
directed, and knows nothing of Reality. But if he 
draws back into the deep places of his consciousness, 
he has the power to live again in the divine ground of 
his existence, to become one with it and so, being it, to 
know it. And to the mind so living the world of Nature 

1 Memorials of Coleorton, Jan. 1810. 
2 Letter, p. 228. 
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also will appear radiant with spiritual life. ‘For as 
the form of this world was seen in the light of God, 
before the substance (was), so also the mind in the light 
of God seeth it in the creation as it is brought into 
essence or substance.” ? 

A study of the mind of Coleridge is not directly con- 
cerned with the different systems of these mystics, for 
Coleridge makes no use of the arguments on which their 
views were based. Trained as he was in the philosophies 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, he seems 
not to have regarded their methods of proof as worthy 
of serious consideration. His reference to Plato’s “ gor- 
geous nonsense” indicates his point of view. The 
appeal was to his imagination ; in his imaginative life, 
he found that Nature expressed to him an ideal world 
of thought. He did not as yet strictly analyse the 
experience, or attempt to bring it into relation with the 
facts of observation. As soon as he did so, the need for 
modification was apparent to him. But because he be- 
lieved that this experience was one, of identification with 
some transcendent and universal reality, he believed that 
the world it revealed to him had objective existence. In 
all its ideal splendour, he could not think it the creation 
and expression of his own individuality. And associat- 
ing as he did this experience with the esthetic activity, 
he naturally regarded the latter as an intuition not of 
the individual but of the universal. Here lay the root 
of Coleridge’s difficulties. For he found, as will appear 
in the examination of it, that he could not make his 
system consistent ; that when he came to the actual 
observation of practice his description was inadequate, 
and that the qualities which he found in the products 
of Art could not be deduced from his system, since they 
expressed always the individual. 


1 Boehme, The Threefold Life of Man, V, §94, trans. J. 
Sparrow, 1650. 
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In his letters of this time Coleridge is seen to be 
building up a conception of God and of Nature in harmony 
with his mystical studies. He rebels against the idea 
of a “distinct Jehovah, tricked out in the anthropo- 
morphic attributes of Time and successive Thoughts 
... a Person from whom we had our Being... 
instead of the Eternal and Omnipresent, in whom we 
live and move and have our Being.”’!_ Thisis a favourite 
text of Coleridge, appearing also in The Friend as a 
foundation of his thoughts. So also, “‘ In the Hebrew 
poets each thing has a life of its own, and yet they are 
all our life. In God they move and live and have their 
being; not had, as the cold system of Newtonian 
Theology represents, but have.” ? And again, “‘ every 
thing has a life of its own, and. . . we are all One Life. 
A poet’s heart and intellect should be combined, inti- 
mately combined and unified with the great appearances 
of nature, and not merely held in solution and loose 
mixture with them, in the shape of formal similes.”’ % 
Coleridge builds upon the Bible verse the idea that we 
can identify ourselves with Nature, in virtue of the fact 
that “we are all one Life.’’ There are traces too of 
the kindred conception of a faculty other than and above 
reason, by which alone man may know spiritual reality. 
In connection with Boehme he speaks of the fixed limits 
of the learned thought of the time : ‘‘ Therefore the true 
depths of science, and the penetration to the inmost 
centre, from which all the lines of knowledge diverge 
to their ever distant cireumference, was abandoned to 
the illiterate and the simple, whom unstilled yearning, 
and an original ebulliency of spirit, had urged to the 
investigation of the indwelling and living ground of 
all things.” 4 Such “ vital rrurH ”’ did not result from 
reasoning but “ took possession” with “inward strivings 


1 Letter, p. 415. 2 Letter, p. 406. 
3 Letter, p. 403. 4 Biographia, IX. 
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and commotion.” .This faculty is very vaguely char- 
acterized by Coleridge during this period. But he is 
beginning to assert “feeling” and the response of 
the “heart” as a better test of truth than logic. 
*“ Believe me, Southey ! a metaphysical solution, that 
does not instantly tell you something in the heart is 
grievously to be suspected as apocryphal.”! The 
mystics 


“‘ contributed to keep alive the heart in the head; gave me an 
indistinct, yet stirring and working presentiment, that all 
the products of the mere reflective faculty partook of DEATH, 
and were as the rattling twigs and sprays in winter, into which 
a sap was yet to be propelled from some root to which I had 
not penetrated, if they were to afford my soul either food or 
shelter.’ 2 


He is, in fact, trying to formulate a quite different 
way of reaching truth from that of the rationalists, 
through an activity in which reason has for partner 
the whole emotional nature. ‘ Deep thinking is attain- 
able only by a man of deep feeling and .. . all truth 
is a species of revelation.” § 

It is natural that these ideas should at this time (1795- 
1798) find their fullest expression only in poetry, since 
Coleridge’s philosophy was at that date by no means 
strictly in aceord with the systems of the mystics. The 
romantic always exalts Nature more, and his own moral 
and intellectual nature less, than the Neoplatonist, 
because to him the natural is the good and flows from 
God in a purer stream than the creations of man’s 
‘‘ meddling intellect.’ So by Coleridge Nature is repre- 
sented as the chief means of intercourse with the One. For 
Plotinus the One is indeed the ultimate source of Nature ; 
but though he has splendid passages in which Nature is 
interpreted as the image of a superior reality, yet she 
remains always a distant and imperfect image, degenerate 


1 Letter, p. 428. 7 Biographia, YX. ? Letter, p. 351. 
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because Mind in her is darkened by Matter. It is rather 
by inward contemplation that man may find the Ideas 
of things as they exist in the Divine Mind; he has the 
light in himself. ‘‘ He who receives the light of true 
Reality does not get an improved vision of outward 
things ; his vision is turned the contrary way (i.e. in- 
wards).” 1 

Coleridge the poet does not allow such differences to 
trouble him ; an idea ‘“‘ may be very wild philosophy ” 
yet “very intelligible poetry.” ? He is content to 
believe that the power he exercises somehow lays bare 
the core of Reality ; he does not at present ask how this 
can be. He pictures the movement of one divine life, 
stirring and inspiring all things 


the one life within us and abroad, 
Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 
A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance everywhere— 


And what if all of animated nature 

Be but organic harps diversely framed, 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the Soul of each, and God of all.® 


Such a conception satisfies the craving, born of a sensi- 
bility to beauty newly awakened by his life in the 
country, to “‘love all things in a world so filled.”” He 
intensely desires to believe, with the Neoplatonist, that 
what he feels in the presence of beauty is the echo of 
some transcendent living Reality, that he can trust 
in these feelings as a species of revelation. Gazing out 
over the wide view from his cottage, he sees it suddenly 
as one divine expression. Bleak mountains, grey clouds, 


1 Ennead V, iii, 8. 2 Letter, p. 195. 


3 The Eolian Harp. The image is perhaps derived from 
Plotinus, Ennead IV, iv, 41.” 
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sunny fields, the river ; then the details of human life, 
lawns, hamlets, spires ; beyond, the Channel, 


Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills, and shoreless Ocean— 
It seem’d like Omnipresence! God, methought, 

Had built him there a Temple: the whole World 
Seemed imaged in its vast circumference ! 1 


The things of Nature become 
sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters ; 2 


Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 

For infant minds ; and we in this low world 
Placed with our backs to bright Reality, 

That we may learn with young unwounded ken 
The substance from its shadow.® 


Visible things are 


steps, that upward to their Father’s throne 
Lead gradual—else nor glorified nor loved,* 


and he begins to fix upon a certain transforming mood 
in the presence of Nature, in which he believes that he 
is so ‘‘ unified’ with her ‘‘ great appearances ’”’ that 
he transcends the evidences of the “ bodily sense,” and 
finds a higher power which gives to him the vision, 
feeling, knowledge of “‘ bright Reality ”’ as it is in itself. 
It is a mood in which the mind ceases from personal 
desires and questionings and becomes absorbed in 


receiving : 


Unearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear; when all is hushed, 


And the heart listens ! ® 


1 Reflections on having left a Place of Retirement. 
2 Frost at Midnight. 
3 Destiny of Nations. Cf. Plato, Republic VII, 514 A ff. 
4 Religious Musings. 
5 Reflections on having left a Place of Retirement. 
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He hears the song of the lark, and “ sweet influences 
tremble o’er his frame’; in a “‘ meditative joy” he 
feels ‘“‘ religious meanings in the forms of Nature,” and, 
his senses lulled, dream visions rise before him while he 


hears thee still, O singing lark ; 
That singest like an angel in the clouds! ? 


So again, much later, before Mont Blanc, 


O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone ! ? 


As he gazes, things lose their solid material character 
and become the visionary paintings of a Divine Being : 


Less gross than bodily ; and of such hues 
As veil the Almighty Spirit, when yet he makes 
Spirits perceive his presence. 


When quoting these last lines in a letter, Coleridge 
describes the power as rare in himself: “‘ It is but seldom 
that I raise and spiritualize my intellect to this height.” 
But a little before this time (October, 1797), his faith in 
it had been confirmed and strengthened by his meeting 
with Wordsworth. In the earlier poems where it 
appears, in The Eolian Harp, Religious Musings, The 
Destiny of Nations, and, in a less degree, in Reflections on 
having left a Place of Retirement, Coleridge expresses a 
theoretical conception of Nature as the symbol of spirit. 
From his reading he conceives, rather than knows, an 
experience in which the individual is absorbed in the 
universal spiritual life : 


Till by exclusive consciousness of God 
All self-annihilated it shall make 


1 Fears in Solitude. 2 Hymn before Sunrise. 
3 This Lime-Tree Bower my Prison. 
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God its Identity ; God all in all! 
We and our Father one.! 


But in Wordsworth he found a man who knew, as a 
recurrent experience from childhood, something like the 
power of which Coleridge was forming a conception.? 
The first result was a quickening of imaginative insight : 
instead of theory, the poems give individual scenes and 
details of Nature, but vivid with new meaning. In his 
own life Coleridge begins to know the vision whose re- 
lation had inspired him even as a boy: 


** Such vision is for those only who see with the Soul’s sight 
—and at the vision, they will rejoice, and awe will fall upon 
them and a trouble deeper than all the rest could ever stir, 
for now they are moving in the realm of Truth. This is the 
spirit that Beauty must ever induce, wonderment and a delicious 
trouble, longing and love and a trembling that is all delight.”’ 3 


But the impetus of the first happy intercourse with 
Wordsworth passed, the intense imaginative activity 
of those days waned, and Coleridge began to analyse his 
experience and seek a theory of it. At once he found 
the need for some qualification of his faith. In the 
earlier period, Nature seemed to embody the ideal, for 
man to read. The Ode Dejection shows Coleridge 
realizing, partly through the deadening of his own 
activity, that man played some creative part in the 
vision won from Nature. Nature, in some moods, 
could be an “‘ inanimate, cold world,” and often he could 
“associate with its sublime objects only the most 
languid thoughts and feelings.”” The poem gives, not a 
theory, but a moment’s conviction, product of a mood of 
desperate longing for that which he had thought a 
permanent possession, now his no longer. It seems to 
him that 


we receive but what we give, 


1 Religious Musings. 2 Cf. Biographia, IV. 
3 Plotinus, Ennead I, vi, 4, tr. MacKenna. 
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that 
in our life alone does Nature live ; 


and therefore 


from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth. 


Plotinus too believed that “* from the soul itself,” by 
comparison with the Ideal Forms in himself, man inter- 
preted their less perfect expression in Nature. In 
Dejection the experience is so personal that any external 
influence must be indirect only. But writing twelve 
years later, in his Principles of Genial Criticism, Cole- 
ridge himself noted the resemblance, setting “‘ a divine 
passage ”’ from Plotinus beside the fourth, the fifth and 
a part of the second stanza of the ode. He has been 
tracing ideas which seem to derive from Kant and it is sig- 
nificant that he quotes Plotinus just when he reaches the 
development of a conception of beauty with which he 
can identify himself. In the passage cited by Coleridge, 
Plotinus explains that all natural beauty is due to the 
presence of Form in Matter, and that it can be appre- 
ciated only if a corresponding Form is present in the 
critic’s mind. 

** When our senses perceive in any corporeal thing a Form 
which has bound it into a unity and mastered its formless 
opposite [Matter] ... they draw into one even what in 
Nature is still dispersed, and thus completely unified [as an 
immaterial visual image] bring it up for judgement in the court 


of the mind and present it to the Form within as its consonant 
match and mate.’’? 


Hence it is evident that Coleridge had found it necessary 
to modify his account of the experience and to recognize 
that in it man is, in part at least, expressing ideas which 
arise in himself and even recreating Nature in order that 
she may express them more perfectly. 


1 Ennead I, vi, 8. 
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Again in 1805, he wrote in his notebook a description, 
almost free from theory, of his experience in the presence 
of Nature (and when theory did not intrude to bias him, 
Coleridge was capable of the closest intuition of experi- 
ence). 


** In looking at objects of Nature while I am thinking, as at 
yonder moon dim-glimmering through the dewy window-pane, 
I seem rather to be seeking, as it were asking for, a symbolic 
language for something within me that always and for ever 
exists, than observing anything new. Even when that latter 
is the case, yet still I have always an obscure feeling as if that 
new phenomena (sic) were the dim awaking of a forgotten or 
hidden truth of my inner nature. It is still interesting as a 
word—a symbol.’ 1 


The passage is a close description of a mood rising to the 
level of consciousness and finding expression in Nature. 
That which before existed dim and formless within him 
becomes clear when he uses natural forms as the language 
of expression. 


Tit 


The study of the work of Kant was the main philo- 
sophical interest of Coleridge during the years 1801-— 
1806.2. And here he found a new method of forming 
a rational basis for belief. He found a supersensible 
reality established in Kant’s recognition of the categorical 
imperative, and the influence of this conception is seen 
in his treatment of morality in The Friend. In The 
Friend also there are echoes of Kant’s discussion, in 
The Critique of Judgement, of the teleological formation 
of Nature. The work most strongly marked by Kant’s 
influence is that On the Principles of Genial Criticism con- 
cerning the Fine Arts, where Kant’s definition of esthetic 


1 Anima Poete, p. 136. 

2 For much evidence of the influence of Kant and Schelling 
upon Coleridge, I am indebted to Mr. Shaweross’s edition of 
the Biographia. 
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pleasure as pleasure without an interest, and the dis- 
tinction of the Beautiful from the Good, the Agree- 
able, etc., are discussed and illustrated. But the dis- 
cussion does not lead Coleridge to any of those things 
which he felt to be important in Art ; he does not identify 
himself with the Kantian view, and it plays no perman- 
ent part in his system. Moreover, even in this essay 
Coleridge is at least equally employed in discussing 
Neoplatonie conceptions of artistic unity and sym- 
metry, with the quotation from Plotinus referred to 
above. + 

The chief importance which the work of Kant had 
for Coleridge lay in his definition of the limitations of 
the understanding, since it supplied a philosophical 
basis for Coleridge’s unformulated objection against the 
methods of the empiricists. Coleridge readily accepted 
from Kant the term understanding and his definition of 
it. ‘‘ By the understanding,” he writes, ““I mean the 
faculty of thinking and forming judgments on the 
notices furnished by the sense, according to certain rules 
existing in itself.” 2 Again, the understanding impels 
man ‘to abstract the outward relations of matter, and 
to arrange these phenomena in time and space under the 
form of causes and effects.”’? From this basis he can 
argue that the empiricists failed to recognize the exist- 
ence of the supersensible because they worked only with 
the understanding. ‘‘ The eye is not more inappropriate 
to sound, than the mere understanding to the modes and 
laws of spiritual existence.” 4 

But Kant’s definition of a further power, called 
reason, did not correspond with the idea which Coleridge 
was trying to develop. Coleridge speaks of the 
“ideas of the soul, of free will, of immortality, and of 


1 Pp, 90. 
2 The Friend, Section I, Essay 8, note. 
3 Ibid., Section II, Essay 11. 
4 Lay Sermons, App. C. 
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God,” ! and he attempts from time to time to formulate 
the idea of law as something bringing with it the feeling 
of necessity ;? but he gradually realized an essential 
difference between the Kantian conception and his own 
convictions. For Kant affirmed that by no power of 
mind could man know in experience a supersensible 
reality as the ultimate source of phenomena. His ideas 
of the reason remain always as “regulative ideas,” 
hypotheses. But Coleridge, by his study of the mystics, 
had formed the conception of a power which had some 
intimate experience of the being of such reality. 


*“Wherever you be, you have only to range over against 
this omnipresent Being that in you which is capable of drawing 
from It, and you have your share in It: imagine a voice sound- 
ing over a vast waste of land, and not only over the emptiness 
alone but over human beings ; wherever you be in that great 
space you have but to listen and you take the voice entire 
—entire though yet with a difference.” 


Of such a power Coleridge believed himself to have 
direct experience. He even, in the Biographia,* asserts 
his conviction that Kant’s unspoken faith was nearer 
to his own, that Kant believed more than he told of the 
** external cause ”’ of our ‘‘ sensations,”’ that the “‘ moral 
postulates’ did not fully represent his belief in the 
invisible. Therefore even in the first edition of The: 
Friend, when the influence of Kant is at its strongest, 
he defines reason, ‘‘ with Jacobi,”’ as “‘ an organ bearing 
the same relation to spiritual objects, the universal, the 
eternal, and the necessary, as the eye bears to material 
and contingent phenomena.” ® Thus Coleridge’s at- 
tempts to define the higher power are not permanently 


1 The Friend, Section I, Essay 15. 

2 Cf. Essay on Method. 

3 Plotinus, Ennead III, viii, 9, tr. MacKenna. 

4 IX, p. 100, ed. Shawcross. 

5 The Friend, First Landing Place, Essay 5. 
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modified by Kant’s criticism ; in their final form they 
are the direct development of the ideas put forward 
tentatively in the early letters and poems. . 

Coleridge always realized Kant’s superiority, as a 
philosopher, to Fichte and Schelling. But these last 
were employed in the working out of ideas which had 
more in common with his own, and of the system of 
Schelling he makes extensive use. In the twelfth chap- 
ter of the Biographia he paraphrases portions of the 
Introduction and the first part of Schelling’s System of 
Transcendental Idealism and of the Abhandlungen zur 
Erlduterung des Idealismus der Wissenschaftslehre, and in 
the essay On Poesy or Art he follows very closely Schel- 
ling’s lecture Ueber das Verhiiltniss der bildenden Kiinste 
zu der Natur. It is therefore necessary to give some 
indication of the views of Schelling in order to explain 
the modifications which Coleridge’s position under- 
went. 

To Coleridge, the importance of the work of Schelling 
lay in his interpretation of Nature as a manifestation of 
spirit. In the Introduction to his Transcendental Ideal- 
ism Schelling asserts that knowledge is the agreement of 
an object with a subject; and in self-consciousness, 
where the subject becomes its own object, Schelling 
finds the prototype of this agreement. The objective 
in Nature is knowable not merely as phenomenon but as 
it is in itself, because subject and object represent 
different directions of the same spiritual force. The 
creative energy is one; but in order to become active, 
it becomes in one aspect conscious and hence a subject, 
while in the other it remains unconscious and produces 
the objective. In Nature the objective, in spirit the 
subjective preponderates, but not to the exclusion of 
its opposite. ‘The dead and unconscious products of 
Nature are only abortive attempts of Nature to reflect 
herself, while the so-called dead Nature is in general an 
unripe intelligence : hence through her phenomena, even 
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while yet unconscious, the intelligent character already 
discovers itself.” 1 

But the consummation of spirit, its perfect develop- 
ment and complete expression, is found only in Art. 
For in Art the conscious and the unconscious activity 
are reunited. In Art the unconscious activity works in 
man “ objectively,” ‘‘ without his consent,” as though 
he were “‘ under the influence of a force which . . . con- 
strains him to express or represent things which he does 
not fully penetrate and of which the meaning is infinite.” 2 
Yet they cannot be expressed without conscious activity, 
study, reflection, knowledge. The ideas of conscious- 
ness, whose birth in Nature is ‘‘ abortive,” in Art can 
receive full form and being. 

Each thing in Nature is ‘‘ preceded by an eternal con- 
ception schemed in the infinite understanding.” # The 
artist does not imitate Nature in her external forms, but 
retiring into himself he knows the Ideas which in Nature 
receive unconscious and imperfect expression. The 
spirit in Nature which “ working in the core of things, 
speaks by form and shape, as if by symbols,” * must 
work in him. He must bring into consciousness “‘ the 
essential, the universal, the aspect and expression of 
the indwelling spirit of nature,” for it is the expression 
of that spirit which gives beauty, not the imitation of 
empty forms. Nature is ‘“‘a poem, locked up in a 
strange secret script,” > an imperfect image of that world 
which man knows in himself. 

The debt of Coleridge to Schelling is not easily esti- 
mated. In the twelfth chapter of the Biographia, in 


1 Transcendental Idealism, p. 341. (This and the other 
references given are to Schelling’s Sdmtliche Werke, Stuttgart, 
1858.) 

2 Ibid., p. 617. 

3 Relation between Plastic Arts and Nature, trans. by A. 
Johnson, p. 8. 

4 Tbid., p. 10. 5 Transcendental Idealism, p. 628. 
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laying down the basis of his system, he follows very 
closely the scheme of Schelling’s foundations in the 
Transcendental Idealism. But it is significant that the 
scheme leads him nowhere, and that he fails to complete 
it. Though Coleridge is here definitely borrowing from 
Schelling, he retains so much independence that it is 
perfectly possible the ‘‘ genial coincidence ” arose from 
sources common to both writers. Coleridge clearly felt 1 
that Plotinus and Boehme were not respectable author- 
ities for quotation in serious argument: they were 
‘* pillars of smoke by day.’’ He believed that they had 
reached truth in flashes, through an undefined intuitive 
power ; and he wanted to define that power, and justify 
the conclusions reached through it, by the demonstrative 
methods of his own contemporaries. > 

Coleridge, following Schelling, starts with the self- 
evident truth of self-consciousness as his basis,? and 
builds up his argument, paraphrasing passages from the 
Abhandlungen and Transcendental Idealism. But wher- 
ever he alters or interpolates he does so in order to bend 
Schelling’s system to meet his own Neoplatonism, 
frequently making a direct reference to Plotinus. Thus 
he identifies the ‘‘ philosophic imagination ”’ with the 
“highest intuitive knowledge,” * quoting from the fifth 
Ennead : ® 


“It is not lawful to inquire from whence it sprang, as if it 
were a thing subject to place and motion, for it neither 
approached hither, nor again departs from hence to some 
other place ; but it either appears to us or it does not appear. 
So we ought not to pursue it with a view of detecting its secret 
source, but to watch in quiet till it suddenly shines upon us ; 
preparing ourselves for the blessed spectacle as the eye waits 
patiently for the rising sun.” 


Again, while closely following Schelling’s account of 


1 Biographia, IX. 2 Biographia, XII. 
3 See Shawcross’s notes. 
* Biographia, XII. 5 V, V8, 
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the Inner Sense, he adds a quotation from Plotinus. 
“With me (Nature) the act of contemplation makes 
the thing contemplated, as the geometricians contem- 
plating describe lines correspondent ; but I not des- 
cribing lines, but simply contemplating, the represent- 
ative forms of things rise up into existence.” ! Finally, 
Schelling’s “* true system of natural philosophy,” which 
** places the sole reality of things in an Absolute ’’ which 
is the identity of subject and object, is interpreted by 
Coleridge as implying that ‘‘ we see all things in God.” 
And his former creed, derived from ‘“‘ Hobbes and Hart- 
ley,’ of the foundation of all knowledge in sensation is 
now interpreted on almost Plotinian lines. Sensation is 
“but vision nascent, not the cause of intelligence, but 
intelligence itself revealed as an earlier power in the 
process of self-construction.” 2 Compare Plotinus: 


““That power of perception which belongs to the soul must 
be concerned with the apprehension not of sensibles but rather 
of imprints left by sense-perception upon the animal nature ; 
these latter attain the rank of intelligibles. Outward percep- 
tion, then, is but a phantom of this function which has truer 
Being and lies in the impassive contemplation of Forms only.” 3 


It is perhaps not too much to say that the ultimate 
position of Coleridge differs from Schelling’s on points 
so radical that it is not possible for Coleridge to use 
Schelling’s argument. Schelling’s conceptions of the 
Absolute, of intuition, and of Nature also, proved ulti- 
mately unsatisfactory to Coleridge. For Schelling’s 
Absolute attained activity and personality in the division 
of subject and object, and the eternal Ideas reached their 


1 Ennead IIl, viii, 4; Biographia, XII. 

2 Biographia, XII, and cf. also Letter, p. 648: “The senses 
were living growths and developments of the mind and spirit, 
in a much juster as well as higher sense, than the mind can be 
said to be formed by the senses.” 

3 Ennead I, i, 7. 
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perfect fulfilment only in Art. The “ground” was 
therefore a mere “indifference,” realizing itself only in 
its manifestation. In his later work Schelling attempted 
to re-create this ground as a divine being in whom 
existed, already complete, those Ideas which were worked 
out in its products; but this conception was incom- 
patible with the fundamental principles of his system. 
Coleridge saw that the system precluded the positing 
of an ideal reality as the ground and source of all things ; 
and to him the world was meaningless unless he read in 
it the expression of transcendent being, his intuitions 
were frivolous unless in them he beheld the One in 
whom “all things counterfeit infinity.’’ ‘‘ The more I 
reflect,” he wrote in a marginal note to Schelling’s 
Briefe iiber Dogmatismus und Criticismus, “‘ the more 
convinced I am of the gross materialism of the whole 
system.” 1 

In Plotinus, Coleridge found a system wherein the 
state of contemplation was represented as the perfect 
state ; discursive thought and action derived (as in 
Schelling) from the Absolute, but were not a higher 
development of its being. And temperamentally Cole- 
ridge was in sympathy with any theory which placed 
contemplation above action. The “ Divine Intelli- 
gence ” of Plotinus, emanation of the “‘ One,”’ possessing 
“yonder”? in their perfection the Ideas of all which 
“here” we see and know, seems exactly to correspond 
with the “‘ God” of Coleridge. And of the relation of 
the ‘ Divine Intelligence ”’ to the world it creates it is 
written: ‘‘ the Intelligence began as a unity but did not 
remain as it began; all unknown to itself it became 
manifold ; it grew, as it were, pregnant : desiring univer- 
sal possession it flung itself outward, though it were 
better had it never known the desire by which a Second- 
ary came into being.” ? 


1 Shaweross, p. Ixxii. 2 Ennead III, viii, 8. 
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The fundamental principle is not for Coleridge, any 
more than for Plotinus, that of self-consciousness. 
What is central is the conviction, so strong in him from 
the first, of ‘‘ one life within us and abroad.” This came 
to him as a vital piece of individual experience, as feeling 
and not as self-evident truth. 


“*In simple earnest,’’ Coleridge had written, ‘“‘I never find 
myself alone with the embracement of rocks and hills, a tra- 
veller up an alpine road, but my spirit courses, drives, and 
eddies like a leaf in Autumn; a wild activity of thoughts, 
imaginations, feelings, and impulses of motion, rises up from 
within me; a sort of botiom-wind, that blows to no point of 
the compass, comes from I know not whence, but agitates the 
whole of me; my whole being is filled with waves that roll 
and stumble, one this way, and one that way, like things that 
have no common master. ... The further I ascend from 
animated Nature, from men and cattle, and the common 
birds of the woods and fields, the greater becomes in me the 
intensity of the feeling of life. Life seems to me then a uni- 
versal spirit, that neither had, nor can have, an opposite. 
‘God is everywhere,’ I have exclaimed, ‘and works every- 
where.’ ”’ 


In such moments it seemed to him that “ being,”’ freed 
from the narrow aims of the individual, was the only 
reality, because in this sheer feeling of undifferentiated 
existence man lived as one with the universal life. 
And the philosophy of Plotinus, which finds the 
supreme good of the individual in such self-identification 
with a higher unity, was fundamentally more congenial 
to Coleridge than that of Schelling, which stresses rather 
the value of the individual consciousness (as being 
necessary to the self-realization of the Absolute). 

In the additional section of The Friend, published in 
1818, more than two years after the completion of the 
Biographia, the influence of Schelling is receding. 
Here} Man, seeking a principle of permanence, is repre- 


1 The Friend, Section II, Essay 11. 
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sented as looking first in Nature for the origin and reality 
of the forms presented to him in his own intellect. But 
the conviction arises in him that the forms of Nature 
are indeed a modification of his own being, which he is 
compelled to contemplate as outside and independent 
of himself. The laws of Nature must be the definition of 
a spiritual activity, since they are comprehended by 
spirit, and hence they must be found in the ground of 
man’s own existence. The connection with Schelling 
becomes clear when Nature is interpreted as united to 
Man by a common ground, manifesting itself in “‘ oppo- 
site yet interdependent forces.” Yet the individual 
touch of Coleridge’s experience is upon the problem. 
He has identified Schelling’s theory with his own much 
earlier recognition that man can only interpret Nature 
out of his intuition of his own being. 

Schelling provides him with an explanation of this 
piece of experience, but an explanation which ultimately 
he cannot accept. For when he proceeds to describe 
the common ground and principle of permanence, the 
essay breaks in half. Schelling’s Absolute has disap- 
peared ; and God, in an unsystematic fashion, is once 
more established as the God of Coleridge’s conviction, 
the Divine Intelligence of Neoplatonism, “‘a Being 
whose ideas are creative, and consequently more real, 
more substantial than the things that, at the height of 
their creaturely state, are but their dim reflexes.” } 
Man interprets Nature—not out of the elementary stages 
of his own consciousness, as Schelling believed—but 
because man, “in his idea”’ and as ‘“‘ subsumed in the 
Divine humanity,” “‘ partakes of that reason in which the 
essences of all things co-exist in all their distinctions yet 
as one and indivisible.”’2 Schelling’s basis has become 
useless. Man, as with the Neoplatonist, elevates his 


1 The Friend, Section II, Essay 11. 
2 This doctrine is Plotinian: ef. Enn. V, viii, 9; VI, vii, 12, 
etc. 
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spirit “ above the semblances of custom and the senses 
to a world of spirit,”” and thus ‘‘ possesses himself as one 
with the whole” and knows in all things the working 
of that spirit with which his own life may be identified. 
Of this experience, “let it not be supposed that it is a 
sort of knowledge: No! it is a form of being, or indeed 
it is the only knowledge that truly és, and all other 
science is real only as far as it is symbolical of 
this.” } 

Only in the Theory of Life (a late essay) does Coleridge 
sketch a conception of Nature formed on the system of 
Schelling: here Nature is consistently interpreted by 
analogy with the progress of Man to self-consciousness. 
But where he tries to complete his system, he is always 
obliged to break with Schelling. He continued to con- 
ceive of the Ideal Reality as the transcendent, self- 
existent ground of both Man and Nature. Nature must 
always be regarded as sacred because derived from that 
source and therefore a means of approach to the highest. 
So Art is not the consummation of Nature, but ‘‘a dim 
analogue of creation.”’? Though the ideas of the Reason 
are in Man also, the divine artisan has expressed them 
more perfectly than man can do. More is expressed in 
Nature than most men will ever find within themselves. 
Nature, for Coleridge, never becomes parallel with the 
lower stages of man’s development. In the course of 
a close rendering of a passage from Schelling, he sticks 
at the idea of Nature as “unripe intelligence,” and 
substitutes his old conception of all Nature expressing 
the presence of God.* ‘‘ The theory of natural philosophy 
would then be completed, when . . . the heavens and 
the earth shall declare not only the power of their maker, 
but the glory and the presence of their God, even as he 


1 This again is probably from Plotinus: cf. Enn. VI, ix, 4, 
etc. 
2 Letter, p. 450. 
3 Transcendental Idealism, p. 841; Biographia, XII. 
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appeared to the great prophet during the vision of the 
mount in the skirts of his divinity.” 

Again in the essay On Poesy or Art, his version of 
Schelling’s Ueber das Verhdltniss der bildenden Kiinste zu 
der Natur, Coleridge adopts Schelling’s conception of Art 
as the reconciler of Man and Nature, wherein both con- 
scious and unconscious activities are at work. With 
Schelling, he represents Nature as an elementary and 
imperfect expression of the creative energy and—still 
following Schelling—shows that man must not imitate 
the “‘ mask ”’ but, retiring from Nature for a while, must 
“out of his own mind create forms according to the 
severe laws of intellect,” thus giving to the “ideas ” in 
Nature their full and perfect development. But wher- 
ever he speaks of that ‘creative energy,” Coleridge 
supplements Schelling in his own sense. In Coleridge’s 
view, man must find what the things of Nature “ repre- 
sent” because “‘ nature itself is to a religious observer 
the art of God” and “‘ would give us the impression 
of a work of art if we could see the thought which is 
present at once in the whole and in every part.” So 
behind the things of Nature there are not merely (as 
Coleridge says following Schelling) “‘ all the possible 
elements, steps and processes of intellect antecedent 
to consciousness,” but God the craftsman expressing 
himself entire in the entirety of things. And the ‘‘ imi- 
tation”? of the creative energy, as opposed to the 
““mask,’”’ is linked by Coleridge with Spinoza’s pan- 
theism and the distinction between “‘ natura naturans ”’ 
and “natura naturata.” Here again, that which Cole- 
ridge supplies is incompatible with that which he takes 
from Schelling. 

Whenever he writes without consideration of Schel- 
ling’s theories, he expresses the old view of Nature. 
Nature is a “ hieroglyph,” wherein the Divine Artist 
has expressed himself for Man to read. She expresses 
her Maker more purely than Man, who uses his self- 
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consciousness for ends of his own. The soul, regarding 
Nature, seems to say to herself: ‘‘ From this state hast 
thou fallen! Such shouldest thou still become, thy Self 
all permeable to a holier power!’ ‘‘ What the plant is, 
by an act not its own and unconsciously—that thou 
must make thyself to become.”’! Nature is a ‘‘ symbol ” 
of the ideas of the reason “ established in the truth of 
things”? ; and a symbol is “ consubstantial with the 
truth of which it is the conductor.’ So “ the language 
of nature is a subordinate Logos, that was in the begin- 
ning, and was with the thing it represented, and was the 
thing it represented.”? Preaching lay sermons, Cole- 
ridge is content to give the world he imagined but could 
not make reasonable. He ignores the independent life 
of Nature and tells only what she is to him as a medium 
of expression. 

Thus “‘ reason ”’ becomes for Coleridge the name of a 


_state of mind in which he seems to be lifted out of his 


limited self; a state of mind which he interprets as a 
mystical experience of unity with the source of all being, 
and hence as supreme comprehension. It is a state 
characterized by that unity of thought and emotion 
which in his view was essential to true knowledge. For, 


‘as every faculty, with every minutest organ of our nature, 
owes its whole reality and comprehensibility to an existence 
incomprehensible and groundless, because the ground of all 
comprehension ; not without the union of all that is essential 
in all the functions of our spirit, not without an emotion tran- 
quil from its very intensity, shall we worthily contemplate 
in the magnitude and integrity of the world that life-ebullient 
stream.” 3 


What came to him in this mood of intense activity Cole- 
ridge believed to be a truth of “reason” ; for the pres- 
ence or absence of the feeling of conviction, the ready 


1 Lay Sermons, App. C. 2 Lectures, p. 216. (Bohn.) 
3 The Friend, Section II, Essay 11. 
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response of the “ feelings,” was to him the best test of a 
truth. ‘“ At the annunciation of principles, of ideas, 
the soul of man awakes and starts up as an exile in a far 
distant land at the unexpected sounds of his native lan- 
guage.” ! ‘The feelings will set up their standard 
against the understanding, whenever the understanding 
has renounced its allegiance to the reason.” ? 

Coleridge, like most of the romantics, regards experi- 
ence which is accompanied by strong emotion as of 
peculiar importance and universal significance. But 
the response of the heart, as opposed to that of the 
reason, is plainly the response of vague emotional aspir- 
ation seeking not truth but expression. And as expres- 
sion he himself seems at times to describe it: 


‘‘They and they only can acquire the philosophic imagina- 
tion, the sacred power of self-intuition, who within them- 
selves can interpret and understand the symbol, that the 
wings of the air-sylph are forming within the skin of the cater- 
pillar ; those only, who feel in their own spirits the same 
instinct, which impels the chrysalis of the horned fly to leave 
room in its involucrum for antennz yet to come.” ? 


IV 


Coleridge cannot accept Schelling’s idea of Art as the 
consummation of the activity which has a one-sided 
development in Man and in Nature, because for him 
that activity is already consummate as it exists in its 
divine source. But neither can he now accept the 
simple mystical position that the artist has the power 
to read in the language of form the expression of spirit, 
and to re-express this vision of spirit unveiled. His 
experience as poet and critic forces him to make room 
in his theory for that which the artist creates out of him- 
self and apart from Nature; and also for the artist’s 
need to modify Nature. 


1 First Lay Sermon. 
* The Friend, Section II, Essay 11. 3 Biographia, XII. 
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In his description of imagination at the end of the 
first part of the Biographia,! Coleridge distinguishes a 
primary and a secondary imagination. The passage is 
brief, but is easily explained out of the rest of his work. 
The primary imagination is just that act of self-con- 
sciousness which causes man to see as external to him 
those objects which in truth are a modification of his 
own being. The secondary imagination is the power 
by which man reconstructs these objects out of the ideas 
of the reason in his own consciousness, ‘‘ dissolving ”’ 
mere external form in order to reveal the objects as 
“vital.” This secondary imagination is the essential 
esthetic activity. Following Schelling,? he says that 
the artist must not copy the mask or external form. 
He “ must first eloign himself from nature ”’ and by the 
unconscious activity of Spirit in himself generate that 
which external Nature expresses, “that his own spirit, 
which has the same ground with Nature, may learn her 
unspoken language in its main radicals, before he 
approaches to her endless compositions of them.” 

At first sight it seems difficult to associate Coleridge’s 
praise of genuinely poetic qualities in his criticism, his 
appreciation of unity, harmony and poetical imagery, 
with his theory as so far stated. Poetry, in substance 
identified with philosophy, is so much a sublime experi- 
ence and a way of knowledge that its expressive qualities 
appear irrelevant. 

Yet even his theory does not completely ignore the 
expressive function, though his terms are not Croce’s 
terms. Poetry has in a peculiar degree the power to 
embody the insight of the reason, without the falsi- 
fication of insight that Coleridge finds in abstract con- 
ceptions. ‘‘ Imagination is the laboratory in which the 
thought elaborates essence into existence.” * “ By sen- 


1 XII. 
2 On Poesy. Cf. Schelling’s Ueber das Verhiiliniss der bil- 
denden Kiinste zu der Natur. 3 Anima Poete, p. 186. 
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suous images” we “elicit truth as at a flash.” The 
symbol, in some way, “is the thing it represents,” 
“nartakes of the reality which it renders intelligible,” ? 
is formed by it, and adds to it nothing extraneous. For 
“there is a difference between form as proceeding and 
shape as superinduced.”’’ There are places in his critical 
lectures where Coleridge appears to associate this 
expressive power with his ‘seminal principle,” by 
means of Schelling’s theory of unconscious activity. 
This last doctrine is definitely propounded in the essay 
On Poesy: “ There is in genius itself an unconscious 
activity ; nay, that is the genius in the man of genius.” 
From this Coleridge develops the conception of an 
organic form,’ generated from the idea by such an 
activity. 


‘* The organic form,” he writes in a lecture on Shakespeare, 
“‘is innate ; it shapes, as it develops, itself from within, and 
the fulness of its development is one and the same with the 
perfection of its outward form. ... Nature, the prime 
genial artist, inexhaustible in diverse powers, is equally inex- 
haustible in forms ; each exterior is the physiognomy of the 
being within . . . and even such is the appropriate excellence 
of her chosen poet, of our own Shakespeare—himself a nature 


1 Lectures, p. 459. 

2 First Lay Sermon. 3 On Poesy. 

4 Miss A. A. Helmholtz, in her pamphlet on the indebtedness 
of Coleridge to Schlegel, notes that the distinction between 
organic and mechanical form occurs, in similar words, in the 
works of Schlegel, Vol. VI, pp. 157-158. Schlegel explains 
the organic form by reference to Nature. But he does not, 
so far as his work is known to the present writer, connect 
this organic form with unconscious activity, the point which 
Coleridge developed through Schelling. Nor does Schlegel, 
in the parallel passages quoted by Miss Helmholtz, anywhere 
refer the unity of Art or Nature to an underlying unity of 
spirit. The development of the theory in Coleridge is there- 
fore substantially his own, and is in any case the first state- 
ment in English of the true justification of Shakespeare’s 
structure. 
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humanized, a genial understanding directing self-consciously 
a power and an implicit wisdom deeper even than our con- 
sciousness.”’ 1 


As Nature, the activity which works without conscious- 
ness, produces objects formed according to the principles 
which consciousness can make explicit, so Shake- 
speare works like Nature, “from within by evolution 
and assimilation according to a law... for he too 
worked in the spirit of nature, by evolving the germ from 
within by the imaginative power according to an idea.” 2 

The expressive power is thus connected with the idea ; 
it arises out of the idea and is dependent on it. Poetry 
becomes the product of two mysterious activities. The 
first, reason, which is common to both poetry and 
philosophy, gives insight into the Universal. The 
second, expression, gives organic form to the ideas of the 
reason. But since all the qualities of form which dis- 
tinguish poetry from philosophy belong to the second or 
expressive activity, we are left with two alternative 
conclusions. Either the first activity, which conceives 
ideas, is the philosophical activity—and in this case, 
the poet must exercise the philosophical activity, in 
order that he may possess the ideas to which he gives 
organic form, and the poetic activity is dependent upon 
the philosophic—or the first activity is not identical 
with the philosophical, but is some other, as yet unspeci- 
fied, activity, on which both poetry and philosophy 
depend. Coleridge nowhere explicitly accepts the first 
conclusion, but it is implicit wherever he attempts to 
connect his criticism with his zsthetic. 

When he is defining poetry apart from its “ seminal 
principle,” he takes the quality of wnity as the differentia 
of Art. A poem “‘is discriminated by proposing to 
itself such delight from the whole, as is compatible with a 
distinct gratification from each component part.” “A 


6 


1 Lectures, p. 229. 2 Tbid., p. 400. 
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legitimate poem . . . must be one, the parts of which 
mutually support and explain each other ; all in their 
proportion harmonizing with, and supporting the pur- 
poses and known influences of metrical arrangement.” * 
The unity of parts, together with the use of metre, causes 
the poem to be a harmony, and this creation of a har- 
mony can be achieved by no deliberate effort, but belongs 
only to the born poet. “* The sense of musical delight, 
with the power of producing it, is a gift of imagination ; 
and this together with the power of reducing multitude 
into unity of effect, and modifying a series of thoughts 
by some one predominant thought or feeling, may be 
cultivated and improved, but can never be learned.” ? 
It is in this sense that poeta nascitur non fit. 

We may ask how this “unity,’’ which Coleridge 
recognized as an essential quality of poetry, is connected 
with the conception of Art already outlined. There are 
signs that Coleridge had a connection in his mind, and 
that he derived it from Plotinus. For Coleridge, the 
organic form of Nature was more than the result of an 
unconscious activity. It must be derived from a 
supreme Being (corresponding to the “ Divine Intelli- 
gence ”’ of Plotinus) in conscious possession of the Ideas 
of which the natural objects are ‘“‘ dim reflexes.”’ And 
the unity of impression which scenes of Nature produce 
is ultimately traceable to the unity of that source. 
Similarly, if the artist sees things in the Idea, that is, 
as they express the mind of a supreme Being, he sees 
them as significant wholes, and gives to them in Art the 
unity which they have in transcendent reality. ‘‘ Com- 
bining many circumstances into one moment of con- 
sciousness,” imagination “tends to produce that 
ultimate end of all human thought and human feeling, 
unity, and thereby the reduction of the spirit to its 
principle and fountain, who is alone truly one.”® A 

1 Biographia, XIV. 2 Ibid., XV. 

8 Lectures, p. 220. So Plotinus refers the beauty of a phy- 
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natural landscape possesses harmony because it is the 
product of a “single energy” at work “in each com- 
ponent part” ;+ and the unity of feeling in Art is 
ascribed to the same cause.? 

But this single energy is not regarded as the expression 
of the single individuality of the artist. Coleridge wants 
to distinguish the individuality of Art from the indi- 
viduality of the artist in practical life. Therefore he 
refers the former to man as “ he partakes of that reason 
in which the essences of all things co-exist in all their 
distinctions yet as one and _ indivisible.” External 
Nature is “‘ modified ’’ by imagination, in order that her 
ideal unity may be perceived, but the artist’s vision of 
such unity is not properly self-expression ; it is “‘ that 
intuition of things which arises when we possess ourselves 
as one with the whole.’ So again with Coleridge’s 
treatment of imagery. Images “become proofs of 
original genius only as far as they are modified by a 
predominant passion” or “when a human and intel- 
lectual life is transferred to them from the poet’s own 
spirit.”* Images “faithfully copied from nature... 
do not of themselves characterize the poet.’’ But for 
Coleridge this modifying process is not mere self-expres- 
sion, since, according to his theory, the poet finds 
in himself those ideas of the reason which Nature 
reflects, and modifies Nature in order to give them full 
expression. 

In the same way, Coleridge distinguishes an artist’s 
character-drawing from mere observation of external 
detail by recognizing the creation of character as in 
some sense self-expression. Shakespeare painted his 


sical object to its unity, and this again to the unity of the 
Idea-Form and ultimately to the source of all unity in the 
One (Enn. I, vi, 2; VI, ix, 1). 
1 [bid., p. 322. 2 Ibid., p. 236. 
3 The Friend, Section II, Essay 11. 
4 Biographia, XV. 
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characters “by the simple force of meditation: he 
had only to imitate certain parts of his own character, 
or to exaggerate such as existed in possibility, and they 
were at once true to nature . . . some may think them 
of one form, and some of another; but they are still 
nature, still Shakespeare, and the creatures of his medi- 
tation.” 1 ‘They are not the things themselves, so 
much as abstracts of the things, which a great mind 
takes into itself, and there naturalizes them to its own 
conception.” 2 But here also self-expression must be 
explained as expression of “man in his idea.” 


‘* Shakespeare shaped his characters out of the nature within ; 
but we cannot so safely say, out of his own nature as an indi- 
vidual person! No! this latter is itself but a natura naturata 
—an effect, a product, not a power. It was Shakespeare’s 
prerogative to have the universal, which is potentially in each 
particular, opened out to him, the homo generalis, not as an 
abstraction from observation of a variety of men, but as the 
substance capable of endless modifications, of which his own 
personal existence was but one, and to use this one as the eye 
that beheld the other, and as the tongue that could convey 
the discovery. ... Shakespeare, in composing, had no J, 
but the J representative.” 3 


Since the artist has a special insight into the Universal 
and the essences of things, Art becomes the expression 
of distinct concepts. In the Essay on Method the 
‘ideas’ in Art are the correlatives of law and of one 
kind with the laws of science and mathematics. And 
in the Lay Sermons Art is the “ translucence of the 
special in the individual, or of the general in the especial, 
or of the universal in the general.” There are places in 
which Coleridge treats dramatic characters as though 


1 Lectures, p. 68. Compare Croce’s doctrine of “ possible 
reality’ (above, Chap. II, p. 25). Coleridge is perhaps 
influenced by Plotinus’s account of natural creation (Ennead 
III, ee from which he quotes in the Biographia (above, 
p. 97). 

2 Ibid., p. 124. 3 Ibid., p. 401. 
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the poet had begun his creative work by reflecting on 
abstract idea. When he says that Shakespeare created 
his characters out of meditation, he adds: ‘‘ Meditation 
looks at every character with interest, only as it contains 
something generally true, and such as might be ex- 
pressed in a philosophical problem.’’1 He sees ‘ the 
observation of a mind, which, having formed a theory 
and a system upon its own nature, remarks all things 
that are examples of its truth, and, above all, enabling 
it to convey the truths of philosophy, as mere effects 
derived from, what we may call, the outward watchings 
of life.’ When he said that ‘‘ Shakespeare was almost 
the only dramatic poet who by his characters repre- 
sented a class,” he was regarding the characters as 
representations of abstract conceptions. ‘“‘ The excel- 
lence of his productions consists in a happy union of 
the universal with the particular. But the universal is 
an Idea. Shakespeare, therefore, studied mankind in 
the Idea of the human race.” ? This is his ‘“* Psycho- 
logical Method.”’ His drama is the “ vehicle of general 
truth ’ * and his characters are created to embody his 
theories. For example, of the Apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet: ‘‘ Shakespeare meant much more ; he intended 
to convey that in every man’s face there was either to 
be found a history or a prophecy ; a history of struggles 
past, or a prophecy of events to come.” > It wasin the 
same spirit that Wordsworth invented for his poems 
names like ‘“ Resolution and Independence” and 
“ Animal Tranquillity and Decay,” in order to drive 
home the ‘‘ worthy purpose.’’ And in his account of 
the philosophical poem which he had hoped that Words- 
worth would write, Coleridge conceived of “‘ the matter 
and arrangement of philosophy ’” combined with the 
* colours, music, imaginative life and passion of poetry.” 


1 Lectures, p. 68. 2 Ibid., p. 84. 
3 Essay on Method, p. 36. 
4 Lectures, p. 181. 5 Ibid., p. 119. 
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The passage is notable as showing the extent to which 
Coleridge believed that poetry could express concepts : 


‘I supposed you first to have meditated the faculties of 
man in the abstract, in their correspondence with his sphere 
of action, and first in the feeling, touch, and taste, then in the 
eye, and last in the ear,—to have laid a solid and immovable 
foundation for the edifice by removing the sandy sophisms of 
Locke, and the mechanic dogmatists, and demonstrating that 
the senses were living growths and developments of the mind 
and spirit, in a much juster as well as higher sense, than the 
mind can be said to be formed by the senses. Next, I under- 
stood that you would take the human race in the concrete, 
have exploded the absurd notion of Pope’s Essay on Man, 
Darwin and all the countless believers even (strange to say) 
among Christians of man’s having progressed from an ourang- 
outang state—so contrary to all history, to all religion, nay, 
to all possibility—to have affirmed a Fall in some sense, as a 
fact, the possibility of which cannot be understood from the 
nature of the will, but the reality of which is attested by experi- 
ence and conscience. Fallen men contemplated in the different 
ages of the world, and in the different states—savage, barbarous, 
civilized, the lonely cot, or borderer’s wigwam, the village, 
the manufacturing town, sea port, city, universities, and, not 
disguising the sore evils under which the whole creation groans, 
to point out, however, a manifest scheme of redemption, of 
reconciliation with this enmity with Nature—what are the 
obstacles, the Antichrist that must be and already is—and to 
conclude by a grand didactic swell on the necessary identity 
of a true philosophy with true religion, agreeing in the results 
and differing only as the analytic and synthetic process, as 
discursive from intuitive, the former chiefly useful as perfecting 
the latter ; in short, the necessity for a general revolution in 
the modes of developing and disciplining the human mind by 
the substitution of life and intelligence (considered in its dif- 
ferent powers from the plant up to that state in which the 
difference of degree becomes a new kind [man, self-conscious- 
ness], but yet not by essential opposition) for the philosophy 
of mechanism which, in everything that is most worthy of the 
human intellect, strikes Death, and cheats itself by mistaking 
clear images for distinct conceptions, and which idly demands 
conceptions where intuitions alone are possible or adequate 
to the majesty of Truth. In short, facts elevated into theory 
—theory into laws—and laws into living and intelligent powers 
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—true idealism necessarily perfecting itself in realism, realism 
Tefining itself into idealism.” 1 


Even in expression the poet is represented as possess- 
ing and working upon “laws.” The fine arts display 
‘““a Method in which certain great truths, composing 
what are usually called the Laws of Taste, necessarily 
predominate ; but in which there are also other Laws, 
dependent on the external objects of sight and sound.” 2 
Harmony is composed from the proportions of sounds 
which follow “* Laws of the Mind,” analogous to the laws 
of Arithmetic and Geometry. And Shakespeare shows 
knowledge of Law “in the delineation of character, 
in the display of Passion, in the conceptions of Moral 
Being, in the adaptations of Language, in the connection 
and admirable intertexture of his ever-interesting 
Fable.” 3 

It was this point in his theory which led Coleridge in 
his criticism to treat art as a form of knowledge, a store- 
house for bits of reality, facts of mind. The virtue of 
the poet was chiefly that, by his possession of Ideas, he 
expressed a ‘“‘ wisdom deeper than our consciousness,” 
knew the essential reality of things and deep truths 
underlying human life. Coleridge most often appre- 
ciates poetry, not for what it is in itself, but as matter 
from which may be drawn laws and truths of psychology. 
Constance’s personification of grief, in King John, is 
justified on the ground that Coleridge had heard a real 
mother utter similar words and that the passage there- 
fore represented a ‘‘ fact of mind.’’* The character of 
Romeo draws from Coleridge a dissertation upon the 
nature of love. Wordsworth’s Betty Foy is an “ imper- 
sonation of instinct abandoned by judgment.” > His 


1 Letter, p. 648. 


2 Essay on Method, p. 16. 3 Tbid., p. 43. 
4 Lectures, p. 40. Cf. also p. 18 (on the dream of Scudamour 
in The Faerie Queene). 5 Biographia, XVII. 
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Immortality Ode is written for those who have been 
‘accustomed to watch the flux and reflux of their 
inmost nature, to venture at times into the twilight 
realms of consciousness, and to feel a deep interest in 
modes of inmost being, to which they know that the 
attributes of time and space are inapplicable and alien.’’? 
Such criticisms are to Coleridge an interpretation of the 
‘“‘ideas ’ which the poet possessed and expressed in 
form but often without complete consciousness of their 
significance. 

Yet, except in his enthusiasm for The Borderers, very 
early in his career, Coleridge did not praise poems which 
really dealt in concepts. He is, in fact, very severe 
upon his own poetry on this ground, though he does not 
see clearly what ails it. ‘‘ I think too much for a poet,’’? 
he wrote; and again, “‘ I cannot write without a body of 
thought.”"® There should be such a “synthesis of 
thought and feeling’”’* as he found in Wordsworth. 
““ Poetry,” he notes, “‘ gives most pleasure when only 
generally and not perfectly understood,’”’® and this is 
his idea of ‘‘ metaphysical poetry.’’ In his own experi- 
ence, he was aware that though his poems took their 
rise in an abstract idea, this was ‘‘ set in increased 
activity ’ by “‘ passion ’’® until it lost its abstract char- 
acter. So the “idea” in Christabel becomes a living 
spell. But it is noteworthy that Coleridge himself was 
not satisfied, on these grounds, even with his Ancient 
Mariner. It “ ought to have had no more moral than 
the Arabian Nights tale of the merchant’s sitting down 
to eat dates by the side of a well, and throwing the 
shells aside, and lo ! a genie starts up, and says he must 
kill the aforesaid merchant, because one of the date- 
shells had, it seems, put out the eye of the genie’s son.”’ ? 


1 Biographia, XXII. ? Letter, p. 210. 2 Ibid., p. 112. 
4 Ibid., p. 450. 5 Anima Poete. 
8 Biographia, XVII. * Table Talk. 
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Coleridge, against his own intuitions, was led by his 
theory to look for a definite concept at the root of a 
poem. He had intended that the “ reason,’’ the insight 
from which a poem proceeded, should be an experience, 
a “form of being.” But because the experience was 
regarded, not as an emotional experience of the indi- 
vidual, but as insight into the nature of the universal 
and perception of the essences of things, it inevitably 
took on, when closely defined, the character of a concept. 

On the other hand, where he is not considering its 
theoretic significance, the experience is significantly apt 
to assume a more personal quality. ‘‘ Passion” is 
essential to it. ‘‘ A peculiar state and degree of excite- 
ment’ in the poet can give to him “a more than 
ordinary sympathy with the objects, emotions or inci- 
dents . . . consequent on a more than common sensi- 
bility,’ and hence produce ‘“‘ a more vivid reflection of 
the truths of nature and of the human heart.” ‘‘ The 
Poet . . . brings the whole soul of man into activity.’’} 
The heat of passion produces ‘‘ new connections of 
thoughts or images,’ new “ generalizations of truth or 
experience.”? So Wordsworth found a special signi- 
fieance in ‘‘ the manner in which we associate ideas in 
a state of excitement.” There is still the presupposition 
that in this state of emotion the poet sees truly, but 
there is a greater emphasis upon the individual experi- 
ence. 

The best of Coleridge’s criticism proceeds from this 
point of view. He regards poetry as the expression of a 
special experience of a rare individual, valuable because 
in it there is truth of insight, and he therefore seeks to 
recapture the experience, instead of finding the “ idea.”’ 
This aim meant a permanent advance in criticism. 
The critic did not stand outside his subject and judge it. 
He repeated, in so far as he was able, the experience 
of the artist, and so recreated that which the words 

1 Biographia, XIV. 2 Ibid., XVII. 
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expressed. Hence the great work done by Coleridge in 
the imaginative interpretation of passages and char- 
acters from Shakespeare’s plays. Parts which had 
appeared wooden, artificial, affected, become in his 
hands genuine expressions, because he can identify 
himself with the mood of the poet and give back to his 
work the significance which it possessed in the mind of 
its author. 

But concrete form is for Coleridge still tainted with 
matter, and therefore to be regarded with suspicion. 
He recognizes, and defends, as the quality of romantic 
poetry the power to reach a sublime experience, pre- 
cluding the classical power to find concrete form. The 
romantic ‘‘ substitutes a sublime feeling of the unimagin- 
able for the mere image.’’! In classical art the ideas of 
the reason are “ obliged to accommodate themselves to 
the senses and so far become a sort of more elevated 
understanding.” 2 But romantic poetry “‘ appealed to 
the imagination rather than to the senses, and to the 
reason as contemplating our inward nature, and the 
workings of the passions in their most retired recesses.” 


“The Greeks idolized the finite, and therefore were the 
masters of all grace, elegance, proportion, fancy, dignity, 
majesty—of whatever, in short, is capable of being definitely 
conveyed by defined forms or thoughts; the moderns revere 
the infinite and affect the indefinite as a vehicle of the infinite ; 
hence their passions, their obscure hopes and fears, their 
wandering through the unknown, their grander moral feelings, 
their more august conception of man as man, their future 
rather than their past—in a word, their sublimity.”’ 3 


Coleridge’s distinction, one of the finest revelations 
of the romantic mind, is, owing to his romantic pre- 
judices, unjust to the Greeks. There is singularly little 
Greek poetry of which it can be said that its main appeal 
is to the senses. An Auschylus certainly did not “ idolize 


1 Lectures, p. 91. 2 Ibid., p. 204. 
3 Ibid., p. 194. 
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the finite”; and the clear-cut imagery of a Sophocles 
does not mean that expression was for him less purely a 
thing of the mind than it was for Coleridge. The roman- 
tic, in his reaction against materialism, distrusted con- 
crete form as suggestive of the limited world of material 
law, distrusted especially the appeal to the sense of sight 
as most suggestive of the material, most antagonistic to 
mystery. He valued the more obscure workings of the 
mind as having in them something of the infinite. 
Even to the artist, discovery and knowledge of the 
inward world came first. . To fix on the one clear image 
is for Coleridge a descent to the understanding and the 
world of sense. The tendency of the English romantics 
to produce great formless poems, with here and there 
wonderful intuitions of mood, is due to their interest in 
recording and collecting mental experiences, which 
comes before their wish to create form. 


V 


Coleridge, in opposition to mechanism, was convinced 
that what went on in the individual soul was vital and 
creative. Believing in the free activity of mind, he 
gave importance to the study of that activity. Herein 
lay the epoch-making character of his critical work. 
He cultivated his own abnormally acute self-conscious- 
ness and out of it interpreted the mood to which his 
authors gave expression. He regarded poetry as the 
discovery of vital reality and found its essence in the 
intimate experience of the artist, not in any external 
decoration. Endeavouring to recreate in himself the 
poet’s mood, he criticized poetry as a living experience ; 
external detail he treated only in connection with inner 
significance. 

The fundamental error of his esthetic lies in the con- 
fusion of intuition with reason. His “ reason ”’ includes 
the whole world of feeling which arises in the individual, 
and also the knowledge of general laws and of 
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“‘ essences.” For want of clear distinction here, Cole- 
ridge’s zesthetic activity is confused both with conceptual 
thinking and with feeling, and becomes significant as a 
form of knowledge and as a rare experience ; its import- 
ance as expression becomes correspondingly subordinate. 

As against this, Croce is clearly right in identifying 
the esthetic activity with the primary form of conscious 
awareness, intuition-expression, and in making it prior 
to the concept. Intuition is of the individual, reason of 
the universal ; and the latter depends on the former, but 
not vice versa. The second of the two alternatives 
stated above (p. 107) is the true conclusion of the argu- 
ment. Poetry does not depend upon philosophy, : but 
both poetry and philosophy are the product (poetry 
directly, philosophy indirectly) of an activity not clearly 
distinguished by Coleridge. The “ experience’? which 
he sought to define, sometimes as reason and philosophy, 
sometimes as art, was not ‘“‘ reason,” but intuition, in 
the sense in which Croce uses the word. Coleridge’s 
attempt to find universals in intuition wrecked his 
theory. 

Mystical speculation suggested to Coleridge a certain 
account of Nature. He believed this account because it 
seemed to him true to experience. He found in Nature 
the expression of emotions and aspirations which he 
possessed less perfectly in any other form, so that he 
seemed to raise his spirit to something infinitely greater 
than himself. His explanation was the mystical one of 
an ideal and infinite existence expressing itself through 
the beauty of Nature. The hypothesis that he thus knew 
immediately the spiritual reality, which was the ground 
of all things, created difficulties in his theory which he 
could not solve; for he was at the same time obliged 
to recognize in this experience the expression of 
himself. His Weltanschawung remains to the end in- 
complete and incoherent. But even while he sought 
to theorize, he was building up the great imaginative 
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conception which arises from his work in its entirety. 
The spell of his presentation is the spell of imagination, 
and it is to the imagination that it appeals. It is a 
magnificent dream world. This is the true achievement 
of Coleridge, in virtue of which his great powers are not 
frustrate. We have here all the spiritual greatness of 
the man who might have been. 

His belief that his work was philosophical theory 
caused him to embody in it much matter which was useful 
neither for philosophy nor for imagination. The mass 
of it is unwieldy and lacks form. It is like an ill-planned 
city, in which the vision of beauty finds expression 
only in parts, obscured by the ill-regulated whole. The 
fact that Coleridge, or any other artist, accepts an 
unsound metaphysic does nothing to mar his art. It 
was necessary that he should “‘ believe the mighty won- 
ders that he saw,” in order that he might treasure them 
in expression. But the fact that he had a false theory 
of poetry affected his work. Because he believed that 
the poet’s vision was knowledge of reality, he formed 
abortive theory, instead of the imaginative expression 
which was within his power. When the exquisite well- 
being of a field of flowers seems to say to him “‘ From this 
height hast thou fallen,’’ he takes his mood for a per- 
ception of truth and turns it to the purposes of theory, 
not to those of art. It is the artist’s nature to bestow 
life on all things and to love the life in all things, “ de- 
lighting to contemplate similar volitions and passions as 
manifested in the goings-on of the Universe, and habit- 
ually impelled to create them where he does not find 
them.”’1 Misleading as the foundation of a logical 
system, this impulse comes to its own in poetry and 
receives in The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere its perfect 
fulfilment. 

The ‘“‘ synthesis of thought and feeling ” which Cole- 
ridge praised was not the synthesis of the reason which 
1 Preface to Lyrical Ballads. 
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finds the universal in the individual. Its value remained 
the individual value—what a certain theory meant to a 
particular man. The theory was not more true because 
it roused in him intense emotion. But it was more fit 
for poetry, because poetry gives, not the proof of a 
theory, but the expression of it as a force in life. Eng- 
lish romantic poetry gives supremely what a certain 
theory of Nature meant in the lives of certain men. 
Both Coleridge and Wordsworth believed that the 
object of poetry is truth, and the response of passion the 
proof of truth discovered. But the emotions raised by 
a theory are no evidence of its validity. Sir Thomas 
Browne has just the same sense of inspiration when he 
describes the mysterious signification of the Quincunx. 
Arnold’s doubt and Tennyson’s faith bear in poetry the 
same stamp of truth, because each carries convic- 
tion of its living reality, as a force in the life of its 
possessor. 

It was because Coleridge knew that the ‘“‘ ideas ”’ in 
Art are in some way different from concepts that he 
attributed them to the working of an wnconscious 
activity in the artist, by which he expressed a wisdom 
deeper than his own. But where the poet is unconscious 
of the concept it is because he does not possess it as a 
concept. It is something built upon his work, formu- 
lated from it afterwards, by the philosopher. Words- 
worth did not impersonate “ anile dotage abandoned by 
judgement.” He expressed an experience; and Cole- 
ridge defined the experience by a concept. So with 
the “ideas ’’ which Coleridge puts into the mouth of 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare expresses feeling, individ- 
uality. He does not shadow forth an idea known un- 
consciously ; for that idea has yet to be formed, on 
the basis of Shakespeare’s representations of the indi- 
vidual. Shakespeare did not ‘‘ study mankind in the 
Idea of the human race”’ ; but the idea may be formed 
by a philosopher from Shakespeare’s “ studies,” as also 
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from his individuals the idea of certain types may be 
formed. 

Yet despite the confusions in which it abounds, Cole- 
ridge’s conception of Art marks in several ways a distinct 
and important advance on earlier positions. In the 
first place, the theory that the artist represents the 
“essences of things”’ or ‘‘ man in his idea,” though it 
implies a confusion with conceptual thinking, at least 
serves to distinguish artistic creation from that mere 
record of external detail into which realism so often 
slides. Secondly, in the poet’s representation whether 
of human character or of Nature, Coleridge recognizes 
at times an element of self-expression ; and he recog- 
nizes also that the “ self’? which is thus expressed is 
not the practical personality as shaped and defined 
by the circumstances of life, but something of wider 
range, a “‘ substance capable of endless modifications.”’ 1 
Thirdly, in his development of Schlegel’s conception 
of organic form he goes’ far towards overcoming 
the traditional antithesis of form and content and 
anticipating Croce’s ‘“ zsthetic synthesis a priori.” ? 
And in the same connection he points to a parallelism 
between the organic evolution of Nature and that of art 
which, though ignored by Croce, is at least suggestive : 
we shall have occasion to return to it in Chapter IX. 


1 Lectures, p. 401; quoted in full above, p. 110. 
2 See the passages quoted above, p. 106. 
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CHAPTER V 
WORDSWORTH 


I 


Before the stormy experiences of his visit to France, 
Wordsworth wrote nothing self-revealing. By the time 
his characteristic work began, the conflict was resolved 
and the man who emerged was already greatly changed. 
He appears, in contrast with his fellow romantics, as a 
man whose bent is for control and not indulgence of 
feeling, one who fears and doubts all that is sudden 
and violent in passion. Yet it was by natural aptitude, 
more than by unkind circumstance, that he learned “* the 
self-sufficing power of solitude.”’! He was constitution- 
ally isolated ; there was a certain “ hard-bit”’ quality 
about him, which from the first compelled him to fight 
out his spiritual conflicts alone, without even the com- 
panionship of pen and paper. If the published letters 
are typical ones, then surely no young man’s corre- 
spondence ever told less of the untellable things which 
stir in youth. It is thus that he writes of poetry: 


‘* But though I may not be resident in London, I need not 
therefore be prevented from engaging in any literary plan, 
which may have the appearance of producing a decent harvest. 
I assure you again and again that nothing but confidence and 
resolution is necessary. Fluency in writing will tread fast 


upon the heels of practice, and elegance and strength will 
not be far behind.’ 2 


And there are no signs in his correspondence of the 


1 Harriet Martineau. 2 Letter, 1792. Knight, p. 43. 
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despair and conflict which followed on his return from 
France. 

Yet Wordsworth had “a sort of violence of affection, if 
I may so term it,” says Dorothy, “‘ which demonstrates 
itself every moment of the day, when the objects of his 
affection are present with him, in a thousand almost 
imperceptible attentions to their wishes, in a sort of 
restless watchfulness which I know not how to describe.” ! 
You could not be with him without becoming conscious 
of the “‘ violent ” forces at work in him, but it was not 
his nature to share the burden of such feeling, or rid 
himself of it by half-expression in some borrowed phrase. 
It was this trait in Wordsworth’s character which gave 
him strength to be a poet. He could bear feeling. 
He could live patiently whilst his brain 


Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being ; 2 


which in long pregnancy grew naturally to form and 
image, unprofaned by any premature thrusting into 
light. 

Great as was his capacity for ‘‘ romantic ” experience, 
Wordsworth was yet devoted to form. Like the best 
literary men of the eighteenth century he “ at all times 
endeavoured to look steadily at his subject.”? His 
first attempt to write had nothing to do with his own 
passionate aspirations ; it arose from his “ consciousness 
of the infinite variety of natural appearances which,had 
been unnoticed by the poets of any age or country, so 
far as I was acquainted with them ”’ and from “ a reso- 
lution to supply in some degree the deficiency.”* He 
liked to read poetry for the sake of sheer description of 
Nature, and he began to write in the salutary belief 
that his aim was observation. This attitude to his art 


1 Letter, 17938. Knight, p. 48. 
2 The Prelude, I, 391. 3 Preface, 1800. 
4 Fenwick note to An Evening Walk. 
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never left him. His notes, written in old age, show how 
many poems are founded upon minute observation of a 
natural object. He is, in fact, a realist, in the only 
sense in which the word can be used to indicate a literary 
quality ; that is, in the power to make common or trivial 
things expressive. 

In the great moments of emotional ecstasy, which 
belonged as much to him as to Coleridge, Wordsworth 
retained a clear picture of the world about him. ‘“‘ Cole- 
ridge,”’ he said, ‘‘ was not under the influence of external 
objects”’;1 but it is rare for Wordsworth to record, 


Of that external scene which round me lay, 
Little, in this abstraction, did I see.? 


One feels that he himself notes the strangeness of the 
occasion. More familiar is the “creation . . . which 
they with blended might accomplish,’’? the objects of 
' Nature arranging themselves to be the words in which he 
tells his tale. He does not want to be lifted beyond 
forms, he wants to “deal forth” to ‘* outward life ” 


The many feelings that oppressed my heart.* 


It is like Wordsworth, and supremely unlike Coleridge, 
that a great moment of inspiration should find expression 
in the figure of a worn-out old soldier, observed in close 
detail : 

at his feet 
His shadow lay, and moved not.® 


Wordsworth was impelled to “ deal forth” his exalta- 
tion, to wrest things to its expression. He was strong 
enough to live with his feelings until, later than most 
men, he found the power to express, as contrasted with 
merely talking about them. For Coleridge, attainment 
? Reminiscences of Mrs. Davy. Grosart, III, p. 442. 
2 The Prelude, IV, 160. 3 Preface, 1814. 


4 The Prelude, I, 128. 
5 Ibid. IV, 407. 
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lay in the feeling of exaltation; Wordsworth believes 
that the visionary ideal is consummated neither in 
Nature, nor in human experience of inward origin, but 
only in their “‘ blended might,” that is in concrete artistic 
creation. 


Visionary power 
Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 
Embodied in the mystery of words, 


in which 
darkness makes abode, and all the host 
Of shadowy things work endless changes, 
until, 


As in a mansion like their proper home, 
Even forms and substances are circumfused 
By that transparent veil with light divine, 
And, through the turnings intricate of verse, 
Present themselves as objects recognized, 

In flashes, and with glory not their own. 


Wordsworth sees, as the chief work of poetry, the process 
of leading the “ shadowy things,’”’ out of darkness and 
chaos, to wed with and transfigure “‘ the common growth 
of mother earth.” 


II 


In the early years of their friendship Wordsworth and 
Coleridge seem to have been unconscious of any radical 
difference in their conceptions of Nature. Coleridge 
believed that in Wordsworth he had found a living 
instance of those powers on which the mystics had set 
him to dream and reason. Wordsworth accepted Cole- 
ridge’s interpretation of his experience and found in 
this new understanding of himself a new stimulus to 
expression. Coleridge, as has been shown, was to pass 
on to deeper mysteries: Wordsworth, in so far as he 
was a theorist, continued to reproduce Coleridge’s 
earlier ideas. 

1 Ibid., V, 595. 
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At the time of their first meeting Coleridge was still 
under the influence, in part, of David Hartley, in part, 
of Spinoza and certain mystics.!_ In Hartley he found 
the prophet of his generation, one who could reconcile 
his enthusiasm for mystical experience with his respect 
for science. The empiricists had already declared that 
sensation was the sole source of man’s perceptions, ideas 
and emotions. Hartley believed that sense impressions 
constituted a divine language in which God spoke to 
man and thus necessarily and automatically controlled 
his every act and thought. For, by a complicated 
system of association, thoughts, emotions and deeds all 
spring from the god-given sensation working upon the 
god-given constitution and so a Nature fixed and 
designed is “* exquisitely fitted ’’? to the divinely willed 
development of the human being. 

Mr. Beatty ® has amply illustrated the part which 
Hartley’s theory plays in Wordsworth’s scheme of 
things. Hartley supplied him with an explanation of 
the intense pleasure which he felt in “sensations ” 
received from Nature and a justification of the import- 
ance which he instinctively attached to those sensations. 
Knowing the enhanced significance which such experi- 
ence assumed when after long brooding it was “ recol- 
lected in tranquillity,” Wordsworth readily accepted the 
explanation suggested by a theory of association such 
as Hartley’s. Again and again in The Prelude he ex- 
presses his rapture at the thought of a benign Nature 
feeding his childhood with the impressions which make 
the joy and significance of his present life. One or two 
detailed features of Hartley’s doctrine also reappear in 
The Prelude: for example, the divine scheme by which 
fear and other unpleasant emotions play their part in 


1 See Chap. IV, ii. 

2 Cf. Preface to The Excursion. 

3 William Wordsworth : His Doctrine and Art in their His- 
torical Relations. 
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man’s perfect development, remaining always subor- 
dinate, so that the sum of things results, as Words- 
worth passionately believed, in joy.1. Again, at the end 
of his account of the influence of Nature on his childish 
pleasures,? Wordsworth adopts the psychological order 
of the empiricists—sensations, then pleasures and pains, 
then ideas of sensation and derivative from these the 
affections. But this is only to say that he expressed 
himself in the psychological language of his own day, 
as he was almost bound to do when he talked psychology. 
And though he confirmed from his own experience 
Hartley’s account of how Nature uses means to mitigate 
what would otherwise become the tyranny of that 
strongest of all sensory stimuli, sight,? yet it is note- 
worthy that when he treats sound he deliberately rejects 
Hartley’s conclusions : 
not for this, 

That they are kindred to our purer mind 

And intellectual life ; but that the soul, 

Remembering how she felt, but what she felt 

Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 

Of possible sublimity.* 


The influence of Hartley appears most frequently in 
the two first books of The Prelude,> yet I question 
whether, even at this time, Wordsworth was a disciple 
of Hartley in the strict sense which Beatty supposes. 
In the first place, the Hartley who appears in his poetry 
is Coleridge’s Hartley, misinterpreted by Coleridge’s own 
deeply rooted mysticism. I cannot believe that his 
system was responsible for the “conversion” from 
pessimism which took place before Wordsworth met 


1 The Prelude, 1, 340-856, 551-558; II, 324-327. 

2 Tbid., I, 599-612. 3 [bid., XII, 127-189. 

4 The Prelude, I1, 318. A more important point of difference, 
Wordsworth’s assertion of the creative activity of the human 
mind against Hartley’s necessitarianism, will be noticed later. 

5 1798-1799 and some parts earlier. 
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Coleridge. Wordsworth! himself clearly attributes this 
to the influence of Nature and Dorothy’s power to make 
him once more open to such influence. He says dis- 
tinctly that it was a time when he had abandoned the 
philosophers in despair.2 And it is surely clear to any 
sympathetic reader of Wordsworth’s poetry that the 
return of such experience, after its channels had been 
blocked for a time, would be a sufficient, perhaps the 
only possible cause of his restoration. 

Coleridge’s revulsion from Hartley brought no corre- 
sponding intellectual crisis for Wordsworth; and yet 
there is no sign of dispute between the two poets on this 
matter. And the reason is plain enough. Wordsworth 
was not the adherent of a system, but a poet trying to 
understand his own experience: he had lived his philo- 
sophy long before he formulated it. Certain forms of 
experience had been important in his life: if a philosophy 
provided an interpretation of these, he credited it ; 
where it failed to interpret them he pursued his own 
way, content that his theory should contain many 
inconsistencies, as are all human beings except pro- 
fessional philosophers. If Hartley was discredited, 
yet what he had accepted on the confirmation of his 
own convincing experience must continue to convince 
him. 

There is little trace in Wordsworth of any distinctively 
Hartleian theories *: the vibrations, the white medullary 
substance, or even (in its Hartleian form) the theory of 
association. And even when he follows the outlines of 
Hartley’s system his presentation of it, founded as it is 
on his own experience, is highly individual and less like 


1 The Prelude, XI. 2 Ibid., XI, 305. 

3 I cannot agree with Mr. Beatty that there is anything 
distinctively Hartleian in Wordsworth’s theory of the ‘‘ three 
ages.”” Hartley does not speak of three ages, each corre- 
sponding with a certain type of thought, but of three stages, 
which occur in every mental process, at every age. 
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Hartley than he perhaps supposed.1_ For Hartley sen- 
sation, though the source of all knowledge, was a humble 
activity (or rather passivity) which must be superseded 
by a long series of mental processes, and quite forgotten, 
before intellectual and spiritual activity is achieved. 
For Wordsworth the great spiritual experience followed 
directly on the sensuous experience ;? and though this 
bore its full fruit of poetic achievement only after long 
and secret gestation, yet even at its final consummation, 
not only the emotion, but the minutest sensuous detail 
of the scene must be remembered and reproduced. His 
process is-clearly, as will be shown later, the gradual 
gathering of experience into expression and moral 
action ; the original sensuous detail is revived to become 
the medium of expression transfigured with that signi- 
ficance which he saw in one blinding flash,® at the first 
moment of inspiration. 

Hartley’s theory of the relation of God to Nature was 
from the first read by Coleridge in a mystical sense. 
From the jests in the Biographia about the government 
spy with the large nose who believed that the two poets’ 
conversation was entirely of himself, we may gather 
that the pantheism of Spinoza held as large a part in 
these conversations as did the science of Hartley. Like 
Hartleism, Spinozism was for Coleridge a temporary 
phase of belief, but its influence persisted in Wordsworth 


1 The more acute metaphysical insight of Coleridge soon 
detected the discrepancies. 

2 Cf. The Prelude, VI, 592, especially ‘‘ when the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed The invisible 
world.”? I. 551: ‘‘ Those hallowed and pure motions of the 
sense Which seem, in their simplicity, to own An intellectual 
charm.” 


Tintern Abbey: ‘‘ To look on Nature,” “ hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity.” The two acts are contem- 
porary. 

3 Tintern Abbey: ‘To recognize In nature and the language 


of the sense The anchor of my purest thoughts.” 
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until the timid orthodoxy of his middle age glossed it 
over ; it is far more conspicuous in the early draft of 
The Prelude.t Wordsworth’s Nature is much more than 
a language, more than even a divine language. His 
religious attitude towards Nature arises from his intense 
joy in the life which everywhere he feels and loves, and 
knows as one life of which his own is a part. There is 
in Nature a “ soul divine which we participate,” a living 
Presence which would still subsist if the whole frame of 
things were consumed by fire. In adolescence indeed, 
before he knew Coleridge and the philosophers, there was, 
as Dr. de Selincourt has pointed out, not “‘ a Presence ”’ 
but Presences. Compare the close of Nutting, “‘ there is 
a spirit in the woods”; and The Prelude (I, 464), 


Ye Presences of Nature in the sky 
And on the earth! Ye Visions of the hills! 
And Souls of lonely places. 


It may have been the influence of Coleridge which 
changed the “ spirits ’’ to a Spirit—a change not in mere 
theory, but in Wordsworth’s very habits of thought. 
But even in Wordsworth’s manhood the God of his hap- 
piest moments does not transcend Nature and speak 
through her, he 7s Nature, or rather Nature plus Man. 
The great passages of Tintern Abbey, while describing 
the mystical experience which Coleridge revered, do not 
lend themselves to his transcendental interpretation. 
In that “serene and blessed mood” in which 


the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul, 


1 Cf. early versions, V, 16; X, 886; II, 428, ed. de 
Selincourt. 
2 The Prelude, V, 34 ff. 
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we achieve insight not into God but “ into the life of 
things.” The “ Presence” is not transcendent but 


far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


It is by a real presence and not by the ingenious methods 
of Hartley, nor by those of Plotinus, that the spirit 


impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


At a later period he could speak in more orthodox 
fashion of “‘ the Upholder of the tranquil soul ’’ that 


from the centre of Eternity 
All finite motions overruling, lives 
In glory immutable. 


But in the record of an experience which preceded all 
knowledge of philosophical theories we have, 


The immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 
The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 
And in the narrow rent at every turn 
Winds thwarting winds, bewildered and forlorn, 
And torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 
Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 
As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 
The unfettered clouds and region of the Heavens, 
Tumult and peace, and darkness and the light— 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree ; 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first and last and midst and without end.? 


1 [bid., III, 116. Cf. early version: ‘‘ the Upholder of the 
tranquil Soul, Which underneath all passion lives secure A 
steadfast life.”’ 2 Ibid., VI, 6386. 
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Nature’s works are the very life and presence of the 
great spirit: we do not merely see the puppets move 
while he sits apart and pulls the strings. 

More than Coleridge, Wordsworth fulfilled what Cole- 
ridge described as their common aim: “to treat man 
as man,—a subject of eye, ear, touch, and taste, in 
contact with external nature, and informing the senses 
from the mind, and not compounding a mind out of 
the senses.”’! In a dispute which is recorded in Anima 
Poete,? Coleridge stood for the interpretation of the 
divine spirit in Nature, whilst Wordsworth and Hazlitt 
preferred to ‘“‘ look at the superficies of objects for the 
purpose of taking delight in their beauty and sympathy 
with their real or imagined life.” 

Because the spirit of Nature is the divine spirit, 
Wordsworth cares about the common life of her several 
creatures. His passionate experience of the goodness of 
the life of the senses is a far more vital element in his 
interpretation of the world than in Hartley’s system. 
Whether it is known in the happy natural life of flowers, 
beasts, children and unsophisticated people, or in its 
power to paint in precious detail for mankind the 
aspirations of the soul to majesty, its vivid joy is 
what keeps Wordsworth’s philosophy alive: as its glory 
passes from the earth, his poetry fades into anybody’s 
moralizing. 

As he talked to ordinary men around his Quantock 
home, Wordsworth realized the goodness of the lives of 
untaught people, 


Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To careless eyes. 


It seemed to him that the goodness of the natural 
impulses of man, unhampered by conventions and insti- 
tutions, the human perfectibility for whose sake he had 


1 Table Talk, July 21, 1882. 2 P. 35. 
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hoped in the French Revolution, was here to be met 
with in real life. It was this faith in a “ natural man ” 
which led him to study “ men who lead the simplest 
lives, and most according to nature ”’ ;1 to observe children 
and animals; and to seek to render men’s feelings 
‘““more sane, pure and permanent, in short, more con- 
sonant to nature, that is, to eternal nature, and the 
great moving spirit of things.” 

Here then lay a certain conception of ‘‘ Nature,’ one 
in all her products. She has always, for Wordsworth, 
one disposition—always except when he thought of the 
sea which took his brother from him. He felt a benefit 
from the presence of such life. There was in it a kind 
of absolute rightness and sanity, which had the power to 
regulate his being when he had strained and distorted it 
by an artificial existence. Instead of the “ getting and 
spending,” the laying waste of all life to the attain- 
ment of a distant purpose, the savour is in the “ mere 
living’: 

my blood appeared to flow 
For its own pleasure.? 


It is this joy in the sheer act of living which Words- 
worth chiefly loves in Nature. His heroes are the hare 
who runs races in her mirth, the kitten playing with the 
falling leaves, birds, ‘“‘ whom for the very sake of love 
we love,” and the Idiot Boy, with his power of unadult- 
erated joy without forethought or after-thought. From 
such associates there comes to him “a happy genial 
influence,” a freedom for his natural impulses of love, 
an escape from the anxieties and ambitions of complex 
social life, 


the fear that kills ; 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed.® 


1 Letter to Wilson. 2 The Prelude, II, 187. 
3 Resolution and Independence. 
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Pleasure is “spread through the earth,’ and Words- 
worth’s poetry seems only to catch its note: 


The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun ; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one! 


Wordsworth might, like Meredith, have called man 
‘“‘earth’s great venture.’ He grows from her humbler 
life ; but, plucked from his roots, his source of nourish- 
ment is cut off. 


The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 

For them, the quiet creatures whom he loves.! 


When Wordsworth wrote these words, he did not think 
of the “‘ Being ”’ as a God transcending Nature, but as a 
kind of personification of what is ‘ natural,’ ‘ sane, 
pure and permanent,’ wounded and repressed by a 
savage, unnatural act. He is creating an image for a 
feeling, not enunciating a creed. It is in this sense, and 
not in the sense of Coleridge, that 


One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.? 


It must have been this view of Nature which offended 
Coleridge ; and the ground on which he chiefly disagrees 
with Wordsworth in the Biographia is connected with 
it. He opposes Wordsworth’s exaltation of the natural 


1 Hart-Leap Well. 2 The Tables Turned. 
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in “ rustic life,” his theory both of natural language and 
of the influence of beauty upon “ natural” men.! 
Coleridge was in fact definitely opposed to Rousseau’s 
main positions and in consequence to all that derived 
from them.? 


III 

The point in Hartley’s system to which neither Words- 
worth * nor Coleridge * could be reconciled is that for 
Hartley mind is passive, its acts necessitated by a divine 
mechanism. 

The creative activity of mind was first revealed to 
Coleridge on reading some of Wordsworth’s earliest 
poetry,® in the “atmosphere ’’ which the poet spread 
over objects, endowing the whole with unity. This 
interpretation of artistic unity was perhaps the greatest 
zsthetic discovery of Coleridge, but he confused it by 
an attempt to associate it with his “ seminal principle.”’ 
It bears fruit in the work of Lamb ° and of Wordsworth 
and indeed of all succeeding critics. Wordsworth gives 
of it a beautiful exposition in his passage on the moon 
over Snowdon. Nature on this occasion showed the 
same creative power as the human mind; a roaring 
torrent appeared through the moonlit mist, so deter- 
mining the significance of the whole scene that it ap- 
peared to transform every other impression and thus 
became ‘“‘ the Soul, the Imagination of the whole.”’? 


There I beheld the emblem of a mind 
That feeds upon infinity, that broods 


1 Biographia, XVII. 

2 Cf. on Jacobinism App. C. Lay Sermons. 

3 The passage (Excursion, IV, 1269) which Beatty produces 
to prove that Wordsworth accepted Hartley’s necessitarianism 
is very early (about 1796) ; nor is it conclusive, for Wordsworth 
says “‘as if impelled by strict necessity.” 

4 Cf. Letter on Newton, I, 353, and on Hartley, I, 428. 

5 Biographia, IV. 6 Essay on Hogarth. 

7 The Prelude, XIII, 65, early version. 
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Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 
Its voices issuing forth to silent light. 


One function, above all, of such a mind 

Had Nature shadowed there, by putting forth, 
°"Mid circumstances awful and sublime, 

That mutual domination which she loves 

To exert upon the face of outward things.? 


But Wordsworth could go much further here than Cole- 
ridge. He believed that the true normal man is shaped 
only by the sensations originally ordained for him—those 
which he receives from Nature with her form unchanged, 
‘* save by the simplest work of human hands.” 2 Hence 
he concluded that he himself had received the upbring- 
ing which produces the normal and perfectly developed 
man. More than this, he had been specially favoured 
by Nature with rare gifts of experience : 


I believe 
That Nature, oftentimes, when she would frame 
A favoured Being, from his earliest dawn 
In infancy doth open up the clouds, 
As at the touch of lightning, seeking him 
With gentlest visitation.® 


Because of this it was worth while to write fourteen 
books about the growth of his own mind: by this he 
justified the tremendous independence and _self-con- 
fidence which was of his instinctive nature, and became 
convinced of his mission to guide society as “‘ a spirit 
strong in hope and trained to noble aspirations, a spirit 
thoroughly faithful to itself.” 4 It is his justification of 
his egoism. 

And by sheer experience of the force of his own genius 


1 The Prelude, XIV, 70. 

2 Cf. his letter to The Friend. Here again Wordsworth 
diverges from Hartley. 

3 The Prelude, I, 362, early version, and ibid., V, 1, 496, 
“Did ye with such assiduous love pursue Your favourite and 
your joy.” 4 Ibid., X, 165. 
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he was drawn to believe that a spirit so favoured could 
be divine in the same sense as Nature, while endowed 
with a yet higher power.! The divine soul lived secure 
in man “ underneath all passion,” and spoke within him, 
and guided him when he lived a right and normal life. 
And at those great moments when the divine within 
himself became conscious of its unity with universal 
spirit in Nature, Man was not only the visionary but 
also, as Nature could not be, the divine creator.? 

Hence, in the first place, his mystical experience is 
not really identical with that of Coleridge, who claimed 
to lose all sense of his own identity and of the material 
world and to be absorbed in a spirit which transcended 
both. Secondly, in his clear recognition of the creative 
activity of mind transforming Nature to its own pur- 
poses, Wordsworth to some extent anticipates the theory 
of representative art as self-expression. In this latter 
connection it will be worth while to examine in some 
detail Wordsworth’s accounts of his own experience ; 
for the results of his introspection tend to confirm the 
zesthetic theory in the measure in which the theory can 
relate them to other psychological data and so render 
them more intelligible. 

He describes how things lost their solid quality and 
took upon them a visionary being: 


what I saw 
Appeared like something in myself, a dream, 
A prospect in the mind. 


In Wordsworth’s description of this state there is no 
suggestion that he has penetrated matter and known 
some spiritual life beyond it; nor that his own indi- 


1 Ibid., III, 170; IV, 166; early version, V, 111, and A2, V, 
602, and Pref. to Excursion, I, 28 ff. 

2 Cf. Coleridge, Lay Sermons, App. B, “‘ From this height 
hast thou fallen! Such shouldst thou still become, thyself 
all permeable to a holier power!” 

3 The Prelude, II, 350. 
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viduality is submerged in a greater one. Rather, in 
“ fallings from us, vanishings,” things become so unsub- 
stantial and visionary that there seems no real existence 
save his own, the dream creations around him appearing 
as projections of his own vivid thoughts. Frequent in 
childhood, the experience long attended his poetic vision 
in a less absolute form: 


This little bay ; a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy Abode— 

In truth together do ye seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream. 


And when he listens to the cuckoo, the world around 
becomes ‘‘ an unsubstantial, faery place.’’ More than 
once, Wordsworth tried to make people understand 
this experience. In his note to the ‘‘ Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality,” he writes : 


‘“*T was often unable to think of external things as having 
external existence, and I communed with all that I saw as 
something not apart from, but inherent in, my own immaterial 
nature. Many times while going to school have I grasped at 
a wall or tree to recall myself from this abyss of idealism to 
the reality. At that time I was afraid of such processes.” 


When Professor Bonamy Price asked for explanation 
from the poet : 


‘“‘The remarkable old man raised his aged form erect; he 
was walking in the middle, and passed across me to a five- 
barred gate in the wall which bounded the road on the side 
of the lake. He clenched the top bar firmly with his right hand, 
pushed strongly against it, and then uttered these ever-memor- 
able words: ‘There was a time in my life when I had to push 
against something that resisted, to be sure that there was 
anything outside me. I was sure of my own mind; every- 
thing else fell away and vanished into thought.’ ” 


Some may find in this experience an empirical veri- 
fication of the truth of idealism. What concerns us 


1 To a Highland Girl. 
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here is to note that it possesses, quite apart from all 
metaphysical implications, that character of pure, 
unthinking immediacy which Croce ascribes to the 
primitive esthetic activity.! It is vision of the world 
at a level at which the distinction between Self and 
Other has not yet arisen. 

It is no longer possible for most men to 


look round on your mother earth, 
As if she for no purpose bore you; 
As if you were her first-born birth, 
And none had lived before you! 2 


But this was exactly what Wordsworth had, in a high 
degree, the power to do. He could live with his impres- 
sion, and instead of getting rid of it by referring it toa 
category, he could bring it to expression, singularly free 
from the touch of other men’s conceptions. The 
“* material world ” that slipped from him was in fact the 
world of abstractions, driven out by the vivid force of 
his impression. So he seemed, suddenly, terrifyingly, 
to be the only living creature ; the external ‘ objects ”’ 
lapsed, and instead he saw the world anew as his own 
impression, a “‘ prospect in the mind.” At its simplest 
and lightest there is always in his poetry a marvellous 
freshness of vision ; a power to get away from the thing 
as fingered by the generations of men, and to make you 
see it afresh, instead of merely calling up what you 
know it to be like. Coleridge well compared this power 
to ‘‘the sudden charm, which accidents of light and 
shade, which moon-light or sun-set diffused over a 
known and familiar landscape.” * Wordsworth signi- 
ficantly called a group of such poems, in his 1807 
volume, Moods of my own Mind. 

He wants to create a world, not of things, but of 
mind ; but the real detail of Nature is still his medium, 


1 L’Intuizione Pura, p. 15. 2 Expostulation and Reply. 
2 Biographia, XIV. 
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transformed to expression. He reaches after those 
things which help him to see afresh, which dissolve the 
concrete limited objects into which men have translated 
their impressions : 

November days, 


When vapours rolling down the valley made 
A lonely scene more lonesome ; + 


Skating, when the world sweeps dizzily past, an unsub- 
stantial show ; Sound 


by form 
Or image unprofaned ; 2 


Earth and sky, as seen when he is hanging from the cliff 
above a raven’s nest. Loneliness is essential to such 
visions: the presence of a companion insensibly sug- 
gests the conventional way of seeing. His scenery is, 
most often, that in which the sense of manifold individual 
objects, with insistent physical life of their own, is least 
pressing: wide sweeps of fell, still pools, and starved 
wind-swept trees. In such a background he places 
those half ghostly forms, men in whom the sensuous 
life is almost perished. They too give to him the 
visionary sense of the unreality of things. Their little 
clothing of flesh is soon put off and they become trans- 
figured as eternal spirits arising to admonish him. 
The mystery of Nature for Wordsworth is not that she 
links him to something beyond himself, but that she 
gives concrete shape to his noblest aspirations. Her 
forms indeed have an aptitude to express human feeling, 
for they are already expressive of something akin: 
the forms 


Of Nature have a passion in themselves, 
That intermingles with those works of man. 3 


1 The Prelude, I, 416. 2 Tbid., II, 305. 
3 Ibid., XIII, 290. 
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Even in the passion of his “ first creative sensibility,” 
Wordsworth’s genius was 


for the most 
Subservient strictly to external things 
With which it communed.! 


Therefore, 


with her hues, 
Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms, 
He clothed the nakedness of austere truth.2 


Only great and noble feelings could be so clothed, but, 
realized in mighty forms, they grew vivid and insistent, 
so that 


they lay 
Upon his mind like substances. 


But though he recognizes a marvellous fitness for 
human expression in Nature, he never loses sight of the 
fact that man recreates and moulds forms to make them 
express his feeling. Visible forms are 


mainly to the pleasure of the mind 
What passion makes them.4 


The mind of the infant, when it first apprehends sensible 
things, 

Doth like an agent of the one great Mind 

Create, creator and receiver both, 

Working but in alliance with the works 

Which it beholds.§ 


The artist above all finds Nature plastic to his need. 
In the letter to The Friend, Wordsworth speaks of “ the 


1 Ibid., II, 366. 2 Excursion, I, 267. 

8 Ibid., I, 187. 4 The Prelude, XIII, 287. 

5 Ibid., 11,257. Cf. also II, 358 ff.; III, 141, 142; VI, 736— 
738; and Stanzas on Peele Castle, ‘‘and add the gleam, The 
light that never was, on sea or land, The consecration and the 
Poet’s dream.” 
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thinking mind, which searches, discovers and treasures 
up,—infusing by meditation, into the objects with which 
it converses, an intellectual life.’ And in the 1800 
preface to the Lyrical Ballads, the poet is “a man 
pleased with his own passions and volitions . . . delight- 
ing to contemplate similar volitions and passions as 
manifested in the goings-on of the Universe, and habitu- 
ally impelled to create them where he does not find 
them.”’ 

So, when in boyhood the Wanderer seemed “‘ to trace 
an ebbing and a flowing mind,”’ even in the “ fixed linea- 
ments ”’ of ‘‘ naked crags,’’ Wordsworth interprets the 
vision as coming to him 


from the power of a peculiar eye, 
Or by creative feeling overborne, 
Or by predominance of thought oppressed,? 


never as an insight into reality. And hence the pathetic 
fallacy has its apology: 


The Poets, in their elegies and songs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 

They call upon the hills and streams to mourn, 
And senseless rocks ; nor idly ; for they speak, 
In these their invocations, with a voice 
Obedient to the strong creative power 

Of human passion.? 


This experience, in which Nature became suddenly 
charged with significance, was a frequent one in Words- 
worth’s childhood, and he regarded it then as morally 
significant—a kind of menace from Nature. Yet it is 
clear that already he was making Nature express his 
own feeling, ‘“ dealing forth’ to her his pang of con- 
science. Wordsworth himself later called such pro- 
jected terrors ‘‘ outward ministers of inward con- 
science.”’ > And he says that the expericnces of this 


1 Excursion, I, 157. 2 Tbid., I, 475. 
3 Ibid., IV, 836. 
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sort which he relates in The Prelude are given as in- 
stances of the mind’s power to transform Nature to the 
expression of its own mood ; examples showing 


how 
The mind is lord and master—outward sense 
The obedient servant of her will.? 


They came to him in moments of excitement, and the 
excitements of the child Wordsworth were, sufficiently 
often, those of naughtiness. At such moments a fami- 
liar object was charged with fearful personality. He 
rows forth at evening in a boat not his own and, as the 
mountain rises before him, he sees in it a “ grim shape ”’ 
striding after him in menace for his theft.2. And for 
many days afterwards “‘ huge and mighty forms, that 
do not live like living men ”’ were present with him, blot- 
ting out the “ pleasant images of trees” and “‘ colours 
of green fields.”” When, alone at night upon the fells, 
he takes a bird from the snare laid by another boy, the 
faint night sounds, ‘‘ among the solitary hills,” translate 
themselves into 
Low breathings coming after me, and sounds 


Of undistinguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod. 


In childhood Wordsworth was accustomed to look on 
Nature as on the side of authority, and sometimes as 
transcendently noble, presenting him with a standard 
not his own. It is the superstition of every child, who 
sees in the goings-on of the Universe reward and punish- 
ment for his own small deeds. 

Wordsworth did not want to be rapt away from exter- 
nal objects ; he needed them intensely because of his 
artist’s need of expression. The thing in all the detail 
of its form is insistently important to him. It retains 


1 The Prelude, XII, 222. The instances are more numerous 


in the early version. 
2 Tbid., I, 357. 3 Tbid., I, 323. 
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its features, even though these features are no longer 
accidents of matter, but charged with significance, tense 
with spirit. Therefore though Wordsworth, more than 
Coleridge, recognized the subjective nature of his vision, 
the result is far more objectified. The poerfis of Cole- 
ridge (mostly early) which are inspired by this conception 
of Nature leave us with the idea of his emotional experi- 
ence ; those of Wordsworth, with a mental picture of a 
scene or a human form. 

When a child learning to ride, Wordsworth lost him- 
self upon the fells and came suddenly upon a place 
where tradition told that a murderer had been hanged. 
And all at once the common scene before him was sig- 
nificant, arresting : 


A naked pool that lay beneath the hills, 

The beacon on the summit, and, more near, 

A girl, who bore a pitcher on her head, 

And seemed with difficult steps to force her way 
Against the blowing wind. It was, in truth, 

An ordinary sight ; but I should need 

Colours and words that are unknown to man, 
To paint the visionary dreariness 

Which, while I looked all round for my lost guide, 
Invested moorland waste, and naked pool, 

The beacon crowning the lone eminence, 

The female and her garments vexed and tossed 
By the strong wind.} 


‘Tt was, in truth, an ordinary sight,”’ and yet the pic- 
ture he creates is ‘‘a prospect in the mind,” utterly 
expressive, in all its common details, of a human mood. 
Stirred by strong feeling, at another time, he meets the 
Leech Gatherer. All the real detail is there: the con- 
versation, accurately told, is commonplace : 


This morning gives us promise of a glorious day. 


1 The Prelude, XII, 249. 
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As common are the words of the old man, 


Once I could meet with them on every side, 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay, 
Yet still I persevere and find them where I may. 


Right in the midst of common things the visionary power 
comes upon him, the voice grows to be a stream scarce 
heard, the old man is transfigured, a spirit of ‘‘ admon- 
ishment.”” Wordsworth wanted men to realize that 
just the common everyday appearances could so take 
to themselves urgent spiritual life. 

Both Wordsworth and Coleridge were conscious, in 
their intercourse with Nature, of the communication of 
power, and this, noted as the mark of genius by both 
Coleridge and De Quincey, is the experience of readers 
of their poetry. It is almost true to say that they gave 
to men a new kind of power: at most it had before 
belonged to a rare individual here and there. And not 
only does their poetry infuse power; they taught men 
how to find its sources. Insensibly Wordsworth’s 
readers learn to shape in the forms of Nature the “ aspir- 
ations of the soul to majesty,” as if they drank that 
majesty from Nature. That is why Coleridge’s explan- 
ation of the significance of natural beauty seemed, both 
to himself and to others, the more satisfying, and is 
often taken as representative of the views of both poets. 


IV 
Wordsworth’s definition of imagination is substan- 
tially the same as that of Coleridge. We know that the 
poets were so closely associated in working it out that 
it was impossible to say with whom the conception 
arose.? 
Coleridge writes that imagination 


‘* dissolves, diffuses, dissipates in order to recreate ; or where 
this process is rendered impossible, yet still at all events it 


1 Biographia, IV. 
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struggles to idealize and to unify. It is essentially vital, even 
as all objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and dead. Fancy, 
on the contrary, has no other counters to play with, but fixities 
and definites.”’ 1 


So for Wordsworth, imagination is a word “‘ denoting 
operations of the mind upon .. . objects.”? It “ re- 
coils from everything but the plastic, the pliant and the 
indefinite ” ; whereas ‘‘ Fancy does not require that the 
materials which she makes use of should be susceptible 
of change in their constitution, from her touch,”’ but her 
office is rather to combine them in some unexpected 
way. 

There are, as has been shown, other elements in 
Coleridge’s conception which do not appear in the work 
of Wordsworth. Coleridge’s chief interest lay in tracing 
imagination to its ‘“‘ seminal principle,’ whereas the 
interest of Wordsworth was in its manifestations.® 
Where Coleridge discusses the working of imagination, 
as in his passage on images, or when he writes on artistic 
unity, Wordsworth is completely in harmony with him. 
But the tracing of the ‘‘seminal principle,’ with its 
transcendental ground, never completely associated 
itself with either the definition, or the observed work- 
ings of imagination. 

Wordsworth was free from the need to explain imagin- 
ation as a vision of transcendent reality. The definition 
quoted above fits easily into his own interpretation of 
his poetic experience. He distinctly rejects the claim of 
poetry to know reality : 


‘““The appropriate business of poetry ... her appropriate 
employment, her privilege and her duty, is to treat of things 
not as they are, but as they appear ; not as they exist in them- 
selves, but as they seem to exist to the senses and to the 
passions.” 4 


1 Biographia, XIII. * Preface, 1815. % Biographia, IV. 
4 Essay supplementary to the Preface, 1815. 
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So again, in his reported conversation, “‘ The imagin- 
ation is that intellectual lens through the medium of 
which the poetical observer sees the objects of his 
observation, modified both in form and colour ; or it 
is that inventive dresser of dramatic tableaux, by which 
the persons of the play are invested with new drapery, 
or placed in new attitudes.’’! 

Both poets agreed that objects as seen by the imagin- 
ation are plastic, capable of being dissolved and recreated 
to her purpose; whereas objects ‘as objects’? are 
** fixed and dead.’ This distinction seems to corre- 
spond exactly with Croce’s distinction between imagin- 
ation (fantasia) and the abstract vision of a world of 
static “‘ things.”” And he, like the two poets, finds that 
fancy (immaginazione) manipulates only the fixed 
objects. ? 

Wordsworth’s examples * show how the poet substi- 
tutes for “‘ fixities and definites,’’ for what we know and 
conclude a thing to be, the expression of the thing as 
it appears at any one moment to the “senses and 
passions ”’ of the individual. They show also that the 
poet grasps his impression by finding words and image 
for it, and that the resultant expression is something 
which he creates. Thus, he takes the word “ hangs,” 
to which Johnson attaches the meaning “to be sup- 
ported above, not below.” He gives examples of 
creatures who in this determinate sense do “ hang,” 
as parrots and monkeys. Then he quotes Shakespeare, 


half way down 
Hangs one who gathers samphire. 


The instant impression which the samphire-gatherer 
gives is that he hangs ; but the normal vision would not 
so see him, because it would hurry by the impression 
without formulating it and instead modify vision by 


1 Reminiscences of the Bishop of Lincoln. Grosart, III, p. 465. 
2 Breviario, p. 35. 3 Preface, 1815. 
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what is known as likely about his employment. But 
the poet’s intuition is crystallized in the word “ hangs,” 
placed in a setting so unexpected that the reader is 
forced, instead of resorting to some fixed, ready-made 
concept, to see afresh with the poet’s eyes. Words- 
worth carries the same treatment through many other 
instances, 


Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove broods, 


His voice was buried among trees ; 


but always the point of his example is that the poet 
has recreated some word or image to be the vehicle of 
an individual impression ; he has not used his image like 
a sign, to correspond with some fixed concept, ready 
formulated in the mind of his hearer. 
Coleridge has the same point in his illustration of 

Shakespeare’s use of image :! 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatier the mountain tops with sovereign eye. 
Yet Coleridge said that “the best part of human lan- 
guage, properly so called, is derived from reflection on the 
acts of the mind itself. It is formed by a voluntary 
appropriation of fixed symbols to internal acts.” 2 He 
is obviously wrong here. His definition applies only 
to the technical terms of philosophy and science, “‘ fixed ”’ 
for a practical purpose of reference, and not to language 
as expression. 

Vv 


Wordsworth was led, by paths of his own, to the 
romantic faith that natural and spontaneous feelings, 
arising in independence of conventional standards, were 
precious for themselves. The early Ballads were 
written under the belief that he was collecting specimens 
of this rich ore of natural feeling. He represents his 
poems as a “ history or science of the feelings.” ? His 

1 Biographia, XV. 2 Ibid., XVII. 3 Preface, 1800. 
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aim is, by means of the incidents they record, to trace, 
“truly though not ostentatiously, the primary laws 
of our nature,’’ and ‘“‘ to follow the fluxes and refluxes 
of the mind when agitated by the great and simple 
affections of our nature.” In this way he believes that 
his poems will be found to “ carry along with them a 
purpose.”"t “There is scarcely one of my poems,” 
he writes, “‘ which does not aim to direct the attention 
to some moral sentiment or to some general principle, 
or law of thought, or of our intellectual constitution.” 
The Thorn, for example, he says was written “to 
exhibit some of the general laws by which superstition 
acts upon the mind.” In Goody Blake and Harry Gill 
he “ wished to draw attention to the truth that the 
power of the human imagination is sufficient to produce 
such changes, even in our physical nature, as might 
almost appear miraculous.” 

Thus because Wordsworth held the romantic faith 
that in spontaneous feeling the essential qualities of 
man were revealed, and because his theoretical aim was 
to illustrate such feeling, he came to value poetry at 
times as a record of essential reality. And so, by 
different steps, he fell into the error of Coleridge. By 
identifying poetry with the finding of the essential or 
universal, he attributed to it the exposition of the 
laws of being. Poetry became a form of knowledge. 

Wordsworth pushes this view to its logical conclusion, 
as Coleridge was never willing to do. His main reason 
for using metre is that it adds a charm to subjects which 
could, however, be “as vividly described in prose.” ? 
The value of poetry lies in the record of essential feel- 
ings, and the chief quality required of style is strict 
accuracy in describing those feelings and adherence to 
the actual words inspired by emotion, “ purified... 
from all lasting and rational causes of dislike and 
disgust.” 

1 Ibid. 2 Ibid. 
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Yet Wordsworth well understood the difference be- 
tween mere emotion and the poetic expression, and all 
his later prefaces show his development as a theorist. 
“The emotion,” he writes, ‘‘ is contemplated till, by a 
species of reaction, the tranquillity gradually disappears, 
and an emotion, kindred to what was before the subject 
of contemplation, is gradually produced, and does itself 
actually existinthe mind. In this mood successful com- 
position generally begins.” 1 The “‘ kindred ’’ emotion is 
in fact the intuition of the first, pure of the tumult 
of practical desires. Wordsworth notes that ‘‘ more 
pathetic situations and sentiments . . . may be endured 
in metrical composition ... than in prose”; that 
‘“* Shakespeare’s writings, in the most pathetic scenes, 
never act upon us as pathetic beyond the bounds of 
pleasure ”’ ; though he does not draw from this the con- 
clusion that the “‘ pleasure ” is in the act of expression, 
which is fuller and more perfect in Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings than in Clarissa Harlowe and The Gamester. 

Wordsworth’s own apology indeed gives a false 
account of the Lyrical Ballads; he did not write his 
poetry in this scientific spirit. He says that ‘‘ habits of 
meditation ’” had so regulated his feelings ‘“‘ that these 
spontaneously fix upon subjects in which such universal 
significance will be found.”” Wordsworth had “ thought 
long and deeply ” ; and when he met with an incident 
which illustrated his thoughts he responded to it with a 
throb of joy, knew that here was something significant 
in human nature and therefore something worthy of a 
poem. But when he was composing the poem, he did not 
revive those abstract thoughts and unify them with the 
feelings he expressed. In his revulsion from abstractions, 
in his passionate love for the feelings he found in real 


1 Estetica, X. Cf. Croce’s statement that the emotions of 
Art “do not bring with them the travail and passionate agita- 
tion of the emotions of real life, for those were matter, these 
are form and activity.” 
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ordinary men, he wanted only to portray those feelings in 
all their vivid individual detail. M. Emile Legouis! shows 
the connection of many of the Ballads with Wordsworth’s 
revulsion from the doctrines of Godwin, the joy with 
which he remarked, for example, the reality of the love of 
property in a real shepherd (The Last of the Flock). By 
making this connection, we get nearer to the mind of 
the poet. But Wordsworth has not put his reflections 
into his poem. He trusts the narration of fact to do its 
work. He draws the feelings of the Shepherd, his love 
for his flock which has none of the greed of possession, 
yet which, as he is forced to sacrifice his lambs one by one 
for the sake of his children, makes him say : 


I prayed, yet every day I thought 
I loved my children less. 


The reader is never conscious of the illustration of a 
general principle of human nature ; he is following the 
feelings of an individual shepherd. The intellectual 
antecedents of the poem determined the interests of 
the poet, but they did not play a part in the work itself. 
And Wordsworth was forced to realize this. The philo- 
sophic “law ”’ is not unified with the mood ; it remains 
detached, usually in the form of a sub-title or a note 
added later. When he returned from the walk on 
which he had composed We are Seven, Wordsworth 
asked Coleridge to make a “ prefatory stanza ’’ embody- 
ing his worthy purpose. But that stanza is not part 
of the poem ; it is not possible to add in one verse an 
element of thought which, permeating the whole poem, 
would have made of it a different work. 

Wordsworth’s poetry is little affected by his belief 
that in it he is discovering the laws of being. Even in 
The Prelude and The Excursion the theory is no more 


1 Karly Life of Wordsworth, p. 310. The critical value of 
such biographical and psychological material is discussed below, 
Chap. IX, §i. 
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than a scaffolding into which he builds pieces of in- 
dividual experience ; it is the plot of his story. He 
valued feeling and he tried to write just the words to 
which feeling gave birth, without adding anything for 
the sake of mere decoration. And although the belief 
in feeling for its own sake led the romantic critics into 
many fallacies, their poetic revolution, in essential 
things, was the foundation of sound theory. Poetry is 
taken out of the region of ‘“‘ gaudy and inane phrase- 
ology,” of decoration applied to a conventional content, 
and brought back into that of the intimate experiences 
of the human spirit. The poet must care for something : 


what we have loved, 
Others will love and we will teach them how.! 


That is the mainspring of Wordsworth’s activity. The 
decay of his work is due above all to the fact that he 
ceased so to create feeling, that he became conven- 
tional and was often content to translate into poetic 
form what it was proper to think and feel. His descent 
to conventional ways of feeling is reflected in a progres- 
sively more conventional way of writing. In his oldage 
Wordsworth relapsed into a kind of classicism, which 
well expressed the best of what he then had to say, but 
produced distressing results when applied as a plaster to 
his earlier style. He took pains to correct his grammar 
and his old light-hearted misuse of words ; he tinkered 
from outside, but words were no longer the “ incarna- 
tion” of thought. He felt and tried to palliate the raw 
crudity of his early work ; he lost his faith in the words 
spontaneously suggested by feeling, and replaced them 
by fine writing. 

““ Grey-haired Wilfred of the Glen”’ is less at home 
in The Thorn than was ‘“‘ Old Farmer Simpson ”’ ; nor, 
we feel, was it natural for Edward, in the Anecdote for 


1 The Prelude, XIV, 446. 
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Fathers, to “‘ trip” as he is later made to do. In the 
same poem : 


To think, and think, and think again 
is replaced by 


Some fond regrets to entertain. 
The stream in The Waterfall and the Eglantine which 
“ galloped loud and fast” is calmed by plain common 
sense and made to “ thunder ”’ like any ordinary stream. 
In The Whirl Blast, the line describing the thickness of 
the leaves, 
You could not lay a hair between, 


is almost grotesque and we yield it willingly. But we 
can bear it less well when instead of, 


And all those leaves, that jump and spring 
Were each a joyous, living thing, 


we have 
And all those leaves, in festive glee 
Were dancing to the minstrelsy. 


Such changes of style are parallel with the changed state 
of mind which made him palliate the whole-hearted 
sincerity of the speaker in The Thorn, 


O me! ten thousand times I’d rather 
That he had died, that cruel father ! 


with the pious wish, 


O guilty Father—would that death 
Had saved him from that breach of faith! 


or substitute for, 


There’s none that ever knew, ... 
There’s no one that could ever tell, 


the aggressively orthodox, 


No mortal ever knew, . . 
No earthly tongue could ever tell ; 
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or correct Lucy, 
When she I loved was strong and gay 
And like a rose in June, 

to an early Victorian young lady, 


When she I loved looked every day 
Fresh as a rose in June, 


and convert Louisa from ‘‘ ruddy ” to “ nymph-like.” 

He feared also the absolute simplicity of his early 
method and tried to reach a more connected and elabor- 
ate sentence structure. But the old way is essential to 
his expression. The pathetic simplicity of the shep- 
herd’s narrative in The Last of the Flock will stand no 
signs of art. We shall not believe in him if he speaks 
too well ; the tale must seem to be wrung from one who 
has no power to appreciate his own pathos. So the 
simple method, progressing in short single lines, and 
the recurrence of the refrain, with its suggestion of the 
speaker’s return to the same phrase from lack of words, 
creates the effect. The thoughts which Wordsworth 
afterwards introduced to break up the refrain (particu- 
larly the introduction of wild beasts to the Quantock 
Hills) are too complicated for the speaker. So with 
The Complaint of a forsaken Indian Woman: the poem 
advances, step by step, fact by fact, with the simplicity 
of the dying Indian. There is a sense of incapacity 
for anything involved. Line by line is complete in 
itself and moves witha kind of halting pathos. In the 
later version Wordsworth adds fine lines, 


In rustling conflict through the skies, 
I heard, I saw the flashes drive. 


But they are too difficult for the speaker. In the last 
verse he felt that the last two lines were disjointed : 


My journey will be shortly run, 

I shall not see another sun, 

I cannot lift my limbs to know 

If they have any life or no. 
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My poor forsaken child! If I 

For once could have thee close to me, 
With happy heart I then should die, 
And my last thoughts would happy be. 
I feel my body die away, 

I shall not see another day ; 


and he tries to link them to the rest of the verse by the 
emendation : 


But thou, dear Babe, art far away, 
Nor shall I see another day. 


But the pathetic suggestion of the refrain in the original 
is lost. It seems like a dying breath, coming faintly 
after a pause.! 

The simple diction for which Wordsworth stood was 
essential to these poems of simple folk, because he did 
‘identify his own feelings with theirs.’ 2. Any ordinary 
cultured word jars. Yet Wordsworth, when his feeling 
demanded it, was capable of marvellous felicity in the 
use of a richer diction. He uses beautifully one strange 
word among simple ones : 


Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees 2 


or 


Thou, thou and all thy mates to keep 
An incommunicable sleep.* 


NAL 


Coleridge with good reason opposed Wordsworth’s 
theory of the essential feelings which he found among 
his peasant characters. If they were of use to him, it 


1 Wordsworth’s method in such pieces may be compared 
with that of Blake’s “ Spring,’ where the imperfect rhymes 
suggest the lisp of the child speaker. 

2 Preface, 1800. 3 A slumber did my spirit seal. 

4 The Affliction of Margaret. 
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was not in the way that he represented. The natural 
impulses of a primitive people had little to offer Words- 
worth. He feared and distrusted the sudden and 
violent in feeling: 


the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul. 


Wordsworth’s nature had a thing to create ; he did not 
find it among the dalesmen, he would have made it 
anywhere. In London, 


Neither vice nor guilt, 
Debasement undergone by body or mind, 
Nor all the misery forced upon my sight,? 


could take it from him. 


There I conversed with majesty and power 
Like independent natures. 


Lo! everything that was indeed divine 
Retained its purity inviolate ; 


and therefore in London he finds characters as moving 
as among the dalesmen, such as the workman with the 
sick child. The light which irradiates his incidents 
comes from his own deep tenderness. If he repeats the 
words of his original, he infuses into them what they 
made him feel, in the slight modification needed to 
translate them into metre. His “ humble and rustic 
life” in fact gave to him the same thing which he recog- 
nized that Nature gave, a medium of expression. 

In the time of the Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth 
believed that any genuine feeling which arose in the 
heart of man was, just as it stood, poetry. He did not 
always at that time take enough trouble to express the 
feeling, so that it should be to the reader what it was 


1 Laodamia. * The Prelude, VIII, 645. 
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to him.!' Because of his faith in the feeling, he was 
content with the ready words which it suggested, had 
in fact a superstitious reverence for these. Here, not 
in his vividness and simplicity, lay his danger. But 
because his aim was to show that such thoughts and 
feelings were “the common growth of Mother earth,” 
he was moved to create them into the characters of 
real dalesmen; and this, more than anything else, 
saved him from the carelessness of style which his 
early theory encouraged. The very belief in scien- 
tific transcription helped him to objectify his feeling 
in concrete detail. Thus again the merit of Words- 
worth’s style arises out of his “ realism,” if we under- 
stand by that term his power to make common things, 
in their utmost detail, expressive. 


1 But he must have modified this attitude very early. Cf. 
MS. fragment quoted by Dr. de Selincourt in his edition of 
The Prelude and dated by him 1798-1800. 

nor had my voice 
Been silent oftentimes, had I burst forth 
In verse which, with a strong and random light 
Touching an object in its prominent parts, 
Created a memorial which to me 
Was all sufficient, and, to my own mind 
Recalling the whole picture, seemed to speak 
An universal language. Scattering thus 
In passion many a desultory sound, 
I deemed that I had adequately clothed 
Meanings at which I hardly hinted, thought 
And forms of which I scarcely had produced 
A monument and arbitrary sign. 

Here follows a lacuna, and then a passage showing that the 
artist only reveals true power, 

In that considerate and laborious work 
That patience which, admitting no neglect 
By slow creation, doth impart to speech 
Outline and substance even, till it has given 
A function kindred to organic power, 

The vital spirit of a perfect form. 

This is interesting also as a statement of the relation between 
expression and communication. Cf. Chap. IX. 
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Wordsworth’s dalesmen are sufficiently like real dales- 
men to permit “a willing suspension of disbelief,” often 
deeply resembling them from Wordsworth’s own kin- 
ship of mind, occasionally becoming somewhat too 
realistically tedious. But, as surely as those of Gold- 
smith, they are rustics created to serve an artistic pur- 
pose. The incoherence of Betty Foy is not photographic 
realism, it is an artist’s representation of conflicting 
impulse : 

And now she’s at the Pony’s tail, 
And now she’s at the Pony’s head, 
On that side now, and now on this, 


She’s happy here, she’s happy there, 

She is uneasy everywhere ; 

Her limbs are all alive with joy. 
He is so close to her feeling, has dressed it up so little 
in the complex vesture of his own mind or the conven- 
tion of the artist ; yet there is artistry in a form which 
can thus vividly suggest crude impulse. In the guise 
of the naive teller, he gets into his style a sort of eager 
babble, which well represents his own overflowing 
delight in men and things, and suggests the unsophisti- 
cated speaker ; but is singularly wnlike the speech of the 
English rustic. 

The mad mother, on the other hand, in the poem of 
that name, speaks beautifully, as neither madwoman 
nor peasant ever spoke ; but she is only a more ideal 
embodiment of unsophisticated impulse. Her achieve- 
ment in motherhood of something normal and natural, 
purging insanity itself of all that is fearful, and bringing 
with it a vein of wholesomeness to cleanse and sweeten 
her delirium, is a simple and passionate expression of 
the calm of a great natural consummation : 


Suck, little Babe, oh suck again ! 

It cools my blood ; it cools my brain ; 

Thy lips I feel them, Baby ! they 

Draw from my heart the pain away. 
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Oh! press me with thy little hand ; 
It loosens something at my chest ; 
About that tight and deadly band 
I feel thy little fingers prest. 


It is the only passion left her by her madness ; and “ all 
amort ’’ from the other interests of men, she shows it 
pure, absorbing and transforming all Nature to its own 
expression, with wild streaks of the fellow child. 
Wordsworth gains much from the character of the 
speaker in The Thorn, quite apart from his explanatory 
note. Coleridge condemned it for verbosity, but the 
garrulous old busybody is expressed in every line. The 
passage about the pool of water, which Wordsworth 
ultimately cut out, is perhaps the finest touch : 


i’ve measured it from side to side: 
*Tis three feet long, and two feet wide. 


Here is a man not likely to feel easily the romantic 
elements of a tale ; he tries hard to be incredulous. So 
when in this setting a touch of awe, a note of beauty, 
is wrung forth, it has a great sincerity : 


I did not speak—I saw her face, 
Her face—it was enough for me. 


Shepherds are not prone to sentimentalize about animals, 
yet even the shepherd of Hart-Leap Well cries out : 


O Master! it has been a cruel leap. 


It would have been nothing if a mere romantical poet 
had said it. Wordsworth made a mistake when he 
tried to smooth the realistic detail out of these characters. 
In the earlier version, Michael, parting from his son at 
the sheep-fold, said : 


let this sheep-fold be 
Thy anchor and thy shield ; amid all fear 
And all temptation, let it be to thee 
An emblem of the life thy Fathers lived. 
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Wordsworth changed this to: 


think of me, my Son, 
And of this moment, 
no doubt from a wish to universalize his character. But 
the exaltation of the sheep-fold to a symbol is a fine 
touch. It is true to the place it held in the life of 
Michael. 

Expression through the characters of the dalesmen 
caused Wordsworth to invent form for his feeling. And 
through them he is able to show his thoughts as they 
were in himself, as something cast up out of deep human 
experience. For these were men who could not borrow 
their ideas and phrases from books or from society, men 
who lived in loneliness, bringing their experiences to 
independent utterance. Such men have an occasional 
power of expression ; for their words and thoughts are 
carved out of life lived. Every one knows the pang of 
realization which is given by expressive power in an 
uneducated speaker, because his words are not mere 
words, borrowed from reading, but are the trueborn 
children of his emotion. It is the worst and not, as 
Coleridge said, the best part of the language of the 
illiterate which is passed down from the educated 
classes. Wordsworth made his theory absurd, as applied 
to poetry, by basing it upon mere vocabulary. It was 
in the independent force of their creative act, in expres- 
sion, that these people had something to teach the poets. 

And this originality Wordsworth achieves when he 
expresses through them. For he, like them, was a man 
who spoke little, who lived with his own thoughts, 
carving them into forms unborrowed from convention. 
Hence the depth of his greatest characters ; you feel 
all the experience behind the uttered words. Michael’s 
lineaments are those of a man who has 


been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 


toiling more than seventy years ; 
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and when he says of the land, 


It looks as if it never could endure 
Another master, 
we have not a piece of sentiment, such as a sophisticated 
person might utter, but the expression of a life’s hard- 
ship and victory with that land as companion. 
Such also is the wisdom of Matthew : 


when the secret cup 
Of still and serious thought went round, 
It seemed as if he drank it up— 
He felt with spirit so profound. 


And hence those rare flashes of thought, unexpected 
from their very truth to experience. The old 


Mourn less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind ; 2 


when, turning from the grave of his long dead child, he 
sees the blooming girl of just her age, 


I looked at her and looked again : 
—And did not wish her mine. 


It is the intuition of the real feeling in sharp contrast 
with the conventional one which the tongue so easily 
utters. In these men Wordsworth can find those 
“thoughts which may sustain the spirit, while they 
crush the frame of the sufferer ’’* which had much in 
common with his own way of thinking. 


1 If Nature, for a favourite Child. 
2 The Fountain. 3 The Two April Mornings. 
4 Lamb’s review of The Excursion. 
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CHAPTER VI 
DE QUINCEY 


I 


At the first glance, De Quincey appears as a con- 
spicuous example of a romantic temperament, pursuing 
rare and strange experience even into the regions of the 
abnormal. But of De Quincey nothing obvious is true. 
As his personality was something of a riddle to his most 
intimate friends,? so it has remained for his critics. It 
is nearer the truth to say that he was a man of many 
abilities, bent in a particular direction by a romantic 
creed. He marks as his own finest power the “ analytic 
understanding,” and it is evident that there was no 
lack of logical activity to balance his imagination, Nor 
was he a dreamer, living in the world of his own mind 
without interest in the behaviour of the world around 
him. To the end of his life he followed with keen 
interest the news of the day. And beyond the deep 
sympathy with suffering which was allied to his own 
abnormal experiences, he relished human life and char- 
acter wherever he found it. 

The eccentric in De Quincey may rather be defined 
as an extraordinary lack of practical impulses. He was 
too purely an “ intellectual creature ’’? to have a quite 
normal attitude to life. He did not want anything for 
himself, except knowledge ; neither fame, nor prosperity, 
nor popularity occupied any place in his desires: nor 

1 Cf. Page’s De Quincey, I, 160. 

2 Preface to The Opium Eater, III, p. 211, ed. Masson. 
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had he the most ordinary capacity to deal with his own 
affairs. It was not deliberate self-sacrifice, but a failure 
to develop self on this practical side. His friends carried 
away a dim feeling that they never got at the man him- 
self, because in De Quincey that nucleus of desires and 
ambitions which is commonly called self was almost 
lacking. 

His attitude to men, where his absence of mind did 
not overwhelm him, was governed by strict standards 
of conduct. Of anything like egoism, or discussion of 
himself, he had a horror, and he bore his extraordinary 
sufferings with quiet reserve and self-dependence. He 
was punctilious about the feelings of other people, and 
the charm of his personality was largely due to his con- 
stant consideration for them. Yet his unpractical 
character marked his personal relations. His standards 
of conduct were not sufficiently tempered by under- 
standing of the practical lives of other men. He lived 
upon a level of feeling which was not theirs, and apart 
from his punctilious ideas of decorum had very little 
notion of what they thought important. Some such 
lack as this must account for the anomaly that one so 
sensitive to the feelings of others should have written 
De Quincey’s essays on famous contemporaries, with 
their merciless revelation of privacies to which he could 
have been admitted only by the privileges of friendship. 
Apparently it did not occur to him that their feelings 
might thereby be hurt. The “intellectual creature” 
sketched their personalities with an intuition which has 
set before us with horrible veracity the men themselves 
as they appeared in common life. As truthfully he was 
willing to sketch himself, with the queer absence of 
egoism, of self-interest in the impression he made, which 
rendered such a study possible. In his friends, as in 
himself, he found an intellectual problem, as though 
they were characters in a novel, or objects of scientific 


research. 
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De Quincey never developed the author’s attitude to 
his public. He did not want a public ; it was a mere 
interruption, not a stimulus to his work. Until need 
forced him he published nothing. He was one of those 
who should have left behind a small body of exquisite 
work. When he forced himself to make a popular 
appeal, he slackened the fine critical taste and charm 
which appears in letters and recorded conversation. 
The mere bookmaking to which he turned his vast store 
of knowledge is uncertain in taste ; he tries to oil the 
information with a tiresome jauntiness. Even the 
most intense exercise of his mind is interrupted and 
marred by sudden changes of level, as if his opium- 
haunted brain could not long endure that high concen- 
tration, and writing against time he must write on, well 
or ill. 

De Quincey’s main interest, like Coleridge’s, lay in 
the analysis and the passionate experience of “ states 
of mind.” 

Wordsworth and Coleridge were the two great in- 
fluences of his life, and his work is largely the product 
of the revolution which they accomplished in thought, 
though in some directions he goes further than they upon 
their own lines. De Quincey understood the need for 
imagination in every branch of thought. The abstract 
problems which occupied his mind were argued in close 
relation with the imaginative reconstruction of indivi- 
dual cases. It was the stuff of real experience which he 
attempted to define, and his genius lay in the peculiar 
strength and tenacity of his imaginative hold on such 
experience. In childhood he developed an extraordinary 
capacity for emotion ; and this, coming to him before 
he had knowledge enough of life on its easier gradients 
to manage its steep places, left a permanent mark upon 
his mind. His capacity for overpowering mental 
misery was the mainspring of his life and work. Rarely 
finding vent in action, it peopled the world of his own 
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mind, where all that he had loved and suffered took a 
permanent life. His individual mode of ‘‘ power’? was 
born of long brooding over emotion. What he had to 
express lay within him, sometimes for years, growing 
always slowly clearer to him, until the man gave expres- 
sion to the experience of the child. The firm hold upon 
experience, the clear complete intuition of it which he 
reached in maturity, make of him the far-seeing inter- 
preter of life and poetry. Like Coleridge, he writes, 


at his best, close to the heart of poetry, knowing from 


within the very experience of the poet, defining and 
criticizing that, and not trivial points observed upon the 
surface. 

In Wordsworth, De Quincey found the romantic 
exaltation of imaginative or emotional experience ; and 
his mental history as well as his temperament fitted 
him for a ready response and understanding. His auto- 
biography is a sentimental journey, a treasury and record 
of the great emotional moments of his life, though its 
character is determined and strengthened by the intel- 
lectual curiosity with which he regards these moments. 
He too had embraced the romantic faith that such 
experience carries a man into a more essential mode of 
being. Wordsworth came to him, not only as the 
revealer of the depth and meaning of human suffering, 
but also as the interpreter of the ‘‘ dark sublime,”’ 4 
which dwelt, as yet wordless, in the recesses of his mind. 
He was the restorer of “elementary power, and of a 
higher and transcendent truth of nature,” “the ray 
of a new morning and an absolute revelation of untrodden 
worlds, teeming with power and beauty, as yet unsus- 
pected amongst men,” the explorer of the “awful 
realities which surround the mind.’ 2 De Quincey 
entered eagerly into his praise of solitude, of the world 


1 Autobiography, I, iii. 
2 Lit. Rem. of Wordsworth. Masson, II, 272. 
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which grows to form in a man’s own mind if he can 
dwell with it, apart from the distractions of practical 
and social interests. So he utters his great defence of 
dreaming, his apology for the whole tenor of his life, 
which represents emotional experience, even to the 
point of abnormal experience, as intensely worth while. 


‘‘The machinery for dreaming planted in the human brain 
was not planted for nothing. That faculty, in alliance with 
the mystery of darkness, is the one great tube through which 
man communicates with the shadowy. And the dreaming 
organ, in connection with the heart, the eye, and the ear, 
composes the magnificent apparatus which forces the infinite 
into the chambers of a human brain, and throws dark reflec- 
tions from eternities below all life upon the mirrors of that 
mysterious camera obscura—the sleeping mind.” 1 


His association of his dreams with the visionary 
powers of imagination rests upon doubtful ground. 
Its correctness is the harder to test because even 
where De Quincey attempted to give faithfully no 
more than the confused and fleeting vision of the 
dream as it appeared to him, even where he con- 
sciously altered and defined nothing, he of necessity 
shaped into verbal expression what was not so shaped 
before, thus carrying his dream experience into a 
clearer and more concrete form. As said the shepherd 
of Noctes Ambrosiane, after his own experience of 
opium eating: ‘‘ But how could I confess? for the 
sounds and sights were baith shadows ; and where are 
the words for expressing the distraction o’ the immaterial 
soul droonin’ in matter, and warstling wi’ unknown 
powers to get ance mair a steady footin’ on the greens- 
ward o’ the waking world?’ The full expression must 
have belonged to the waking consciousness. Dreaming 
is not Art. But as we shall see in a later chapter, it 
shares with Art certain important characteristics and 


1 Dreaming (Suspiria de Profundis). Masson, XIII, p. 335. 
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may be regarded as a less highly developed mode of the 
same activity. It is, moreover, evident that in De 
Quincey at any rate the two were not merely analogous 
independent manifestations; his dreams exercised a 
very real influence upon his creative work. For those 
who would attempt an approach to the esthetic 
problem from the side of analytical psychology his 
writings thus constitute a peculiarly valuable docu- 
ment, and one which still awaits a competent inter- 
preter. Such an interpreter will probably translate 
De Quincey’s “ eternities below all life’ into a language 
less transcendental, if for our present knowledge hardly 
less obscure. He will hold that the ‘mystery of 
darkness ” with which De Quincey communicated was 
but an unexplored region of his own personality ; his 
dreams, like his waking artistry, revealed to him no 
self-standing external infinite, but only the infinite 
microcosm—himself. The importance of the dreams as 
starting points for creative work he will ascribe largely 
to the removal in them of two kinds of inhibition: the 
check imposed by De Quincey’s analytical habit of mind 
upon his intuitive power, and that imposed by his 
** willed personality’? upon the deepest springs of his 
feeling. 

De Quincey’s dreams no doubt owed their vividness 
and their strong accompanying “affects”? in part at 
least to the burden of uncomprehended emotion which 
constantly pressed upon him, demanding outlet. Much 
of his abnormal waking experience he recognized as a 
search for expression ; and in it he clearly continues the 
dream method of thinking by pictures. Of his child- 
hood he says: “* Under this impulse of rapacious grief, 
that grasped at what it could not obtain, the faculty of 
shaping images in the distance out of slight elements, 
and grouping them after the yearnings of the heart, 
grew upon me in morbid excess.”! And in his whole 

1 Autobiography, Chap. II, p. 46. Masson. 
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visionary life this wresting of things to the expression 
of whatever troubled the depths of his being is the 
clearest feature. ‘‘ Far more of our deepest thoughts 
and feelings,’ he says, “‘ pass to us through perplexed 
combinations of concrete objects.” 1 He thus analyses 
his vision in the stained-glass window of sick children 
born through the clouds up to heaven,” or his visions, 
as a man, of little Kate Wordsworth about the fields 
of Grasmere. One of the most striking examples is 
his interpretation of the nebula of Orion,* as the form 
of a mighty being in whom the angelic and the brutal 
are allied, a mysterious creation expressing “‘ the very 
anguish of hatred,’ and ‘‘ abominable bliss.” The 
figure is a fine imaginative expression crystallized round 
a concrete object ; but De Quincey regarded it as a 
real interpretation of some transcendent existence. In 
like manner his horror of Asia with its ‘‘ ancient, monu- 
mental, cruel, and elaborate religions’ takes shape in 
the figure of the Malay ° and unravels itself in the forms 
and events of dreams. Dreams, again, have power 
to portray in elaborate forms the solemn feelings called 
up in him by the words ‘“‘ Consul Romanus,” or his 
vivid conceptions of the men and women of the Parlia- 
mentary War.® 

The immediate personal bearing of the dreams is often 
evident. In the crisis of his despair under the bondage 
of opium, his conviction that no escape remains open 
to him is in dreams imaged by “ vast avenues of gloom,”’ 
“towering gates of ingress... barred against my 
retreat and hung with funeral crape.”’? Old voiceless 
horrors of childhood now at last find form, in such a way 


1 Autobiography, p. 39. 2 Thid:, pa 47 
3 Lit. Rem., X, p. 444. 

4 System of the Heavens. Masson, VIII, p. 19. 

® The Pains of Opium. Masson, III, p. 441. 

6 Ibid., p. 487. 
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as to express the feelings with which they inspired him. 
The nurse who awakened him to tell him of the approach- 
ing death of his sister appeared ‘“ dilated to colossal 
proportions,’ standing “‘as upon some Grecian stage 
with her uplifted hand, and, like the superb Medea 
towering amongst her children in the nursery at Corinth, 
smote me senseless to the ground.’! That smiting to 
the ground, and the mighty power vested in the nurse, 
are the true portrayal of the mental effect of her action. 

The first delight of opium was an increased power 
to find expression in music for the burden of past 
misery : 


** A chorus of elaborate harmony displayed before me, as 
in a piece of arras work, the whole of my past life—not as if 
recalled by an act of memory, but as if present and incarnated 
in the music: no longer painful to dwell upon, but the detail 
of its incidents removed, or blended in some hazy abstraction, 
and its passions exalted, spiritualized and sublimed.” 2 


De Quincey here describes the difference between sorrow 
as encountered in real life and the sorrows portrayed 
in Art. In Art the pure feeling, separated from all the 
circumstance of reality, freed from the “ coarseness of 
a real interest,” * is given expression ; and the pleasure 
of the sorrow of Art is largely if not wholly the pleasure 
of expression.* Something of this creative act De 
Quincey performed in dreams. For the dream too finds 
form for the pure feeling without the circumstances of 
real experience. Hence the curious difference of artistic 
quality between De Quincey’s relation of a real experi- 
ence and of the dreams in which it was repeated. The 
zesthetic intention is evident in both, but the one has 
the crude outlines and colours of fact, the other is 
idealized, ‘“‘ abstracted,” ‘‘the detail of its incidents 


1 Autobiography, I, ii, p. 49. 

2 The Pleasures of Opium. Masson, III, p. 391. 

3 Rhetoric. Masson, X, p. 94. 4 Cf. Chap. II, p. 27. 
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removed”? and “its passions exalted, spiritualized, 
sublimed.” 

Thus in Dream Fugue} the emotion of The Vision of 
Sudden Death received a new and perfect expression, 
though the material details and circumstances were 
almost effaced. Here plainly the dream experience is 
no mere reshuffling of counters, no haphazard rearrange- 
ment of static ‘‘ memories.” For the structure of the 
original experience chance was in the main responsible ; 
in the dream this structure is modified by an inner 
principle of coherence, so that it becomes a far more 
complete expression of the complex state of mind which 
is its “soul.” Irrelevant memory-images are dropped. 
Those which have been felt as significant are retained and 
repeated not once but many times, with a progressive 
elaboration of form as their emotional connotation 
becomes richer and more intense, so that the effect of 
refrain is also an effect of crescendo. Finally, relevant 
images drawn from other sources attach themselves to 
the growing structure, modify it, and are modified by 
it. The whole development is closely comparable to 
that by which the conscious artist transmutes to expres- 
siveness the elements of some observed happening. 
In making the comparison something must be allowed 
for the further elaboration to which the dream experi- 
ence was necessarily subjected in the course of recording 
it ; but only ultra-scepticism will deny that a part at 
least of the creative task was accomplished in the dream 
itself. And much else of De Quincey’s best creative 
work appears to have been similarly incubated in 
dreams. The fact is interesting as showing the con- 
tinuity of the artistic process with processes which are 
not commonly so described. It may also serve to 
explain the anomaly that a man of a complex, analytic, 
intellectual mind was able to produce a simple, emotional, 
elemental type of art. The first impulse of his art 

1 The English Mail Coach. 
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belonged to a state in which the complex intellectual 
creature was in abeyance; and like a man with no 
strength save art he forms a simple emotion. 

De Quincey’s world of imagination is more evidently 
individual than that of any other romantic, because he 
objectifies it less completely. He had not the moral 
force, nor the hope in life, to project from his own spirit, 
as did Wordsworth and Coleridge and Shelley, an ideal 
world. Opium was rather a retreat from the un- 
manageable real than a means to the active creation of 
something greater and more beautiful. And for this 
reason, despite his self-conquest, De Quincey remained 
far more the Opium Eater than Coleridge with his large- 
hearted self-condemnation, his inability to be even 
transitorily content with the passive ‘“‘ pleasures of 
opium.” De Quincey’s attempt to justify his dreams 
as insight breaks down entirely. His search for rare 
emotional experience led him into the abnormal and 
ephemeral—away from the universal and eternal. 


II 


De Quincey’s definition of the literature of power 
shows in substance the romantic view of Art. It 
emphasizes the effect of poetry in enlarging man’s 
powers of experience, thus subordinating it to the 
practical activity. And while poetry is distinguished 
from knowledge of a certain type it is still regarded as 
the means whereby man, in the exaltation of his power 
to experience, attains to a more sublime truth. As is 
usual with the romantics, the ‘‘ matter’? and the 
sequele of Art are made more important than the act 
of expression. 

It is true that by his acute observation of actual 
esthetic experience and the keenness of his analysis 
De Quincey often makes an advance in truth of con- 


‘ception. But he does not build his conception steadily, 


laying one conclusion upon another. His insight comes 
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in isolated glimpses of which he often fails to see the full 
significance, and when he has reached an important 
conclusion there is no certainty that he will use it for 
guidance in later work. In his definition of the kind 
of experience conveyed by the “literature of power,” 
he describes ‘‘ the case in which I should be made to 
feel vividly, and with a vital consciousness, emotions 
_which ordinary life rarely or never supplies occasions 
for exciting, and which had previously lain unawakened, 
and hardly within the dawn of consciousness—as myriads 
of modes of feeling are at this moment in every human 
mind for want of a poet to organize them.’ Here De 
Quincey’s psychological insight leads him to treat Art 
as expression, and expression of that inchoate region 
of the individual mind which has no real existence 
except in so far as Art gives it form. But writing from 
the romantic standpoint he thinks more of the collection 
of rare and hidden emotions than of the “ organizing ”’ 
power of the poet. His emphasis is upon the mysterious 
efficacy of “ primal affections’’ and “‘ human sensi- 
bilities 2 awakened by the poet, not upon expression. 
Though he has seen those “‘ modes of feeling ’’ as some- 
thing in the individual mind which has no full existence 
until the poet gives it birth in expression, he yet con- 
tinues to think of them, as he did of the strange experi- 
ences of his dreams, as that in virtue of which man 
shares, however dimly, in a sublimer world. And there- 
fore in a later definition of ‘‘ power ’”’ in literature he 
describes it as ‘“‘ exercise and expansion to your own 
latent capacity of sympathy with the infinite, where 
every pulse and each separate influx is a step upwards— 
a step ascending as upon a Jacob’s Ladder from earth 
to mysterious altitudes above the earth.’ 


1 Letters to a Young Man whose Education has been Neglected. 
Masson, X, p. 48. 


2 Essay on Pope. Masson, XI, 56. 3 Ibid. 
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In his essay Style, he gives a more conscious and 
complete definition of Art as the expression of individu- 
ality, though he believes that his definition applies only 
to one type of poetry, to the meditative and not to the 
Homeric. De Quincey says that his thoughts arose 
from Wordsworth’s description of style as the “ incarna- 
tion’! of thought ; but their development goes further 
on this line than either Wordsworth or Coleridge has 
gone. He understands that poetry of this type is the 
expression or unfolding of the ‘“‘ inner mind,” and that 
in such poetry the ‘“‘ matter ’’ exists only in style, and 
is not separable from it. 


““The more closely any exercise of mind,” he writes, “is 
connected with what is internal and individual in the sensi- 
bilities—that is, with what is philosophically termed sub- 
jective—precisely in that degree, and the more subtly, does 
the style or the embodying of the thoughts cease to be a mere 
separable ornament, and in fact the more does the manner .. . 
become confluent with the matter.” ‘‘ Where everything is 
to be finished out of his own peculiar feelings, or his own way 
of viewing things ... the manner of treating it not only 
transcends the matter, but very often, and in a very great 
proportion, is the matter.” 


In many classes of poetry “‘the problem before the 
writer is to project his own inner mind ; to bring out 
consciously what yet lurks by involution in many 
unanalysed feelings ; in short, to pass through a prism 
and radiate into distinct elements what previously had 
been even to himself but dim and confused ideas inter- 
mixed with each other.” By style ‘“‘ detention or con- 
scious arrest is given to the evanescent, external projec- 
tion to what is internal, outline to what is fluxionary, 
and body to what is vague.” Style is recognized as 
almost a ‘‘ mode of existence.” ? 

The activity here delineated is expressive and in its 


1 Style. Masson, X, p. 230. 
2 Ibid. Masson, X, pp. 226, 227, 229. 
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discussion De Quincey has reached the essence of 
poetic expression, where dependence on argument and 
exposition are reduced to the minimum and the 
‘“‘ matter ’’ is rendered almost entirely by the choice 
of word and image for their attendant suggestions, and 
by the rhythm of the verse. And here the poet gives no 
vision of a transcendent world ; he gives an individual 
mode of being, his and no other man’s: “‘ With regard 
to Milton and the Miltonie power .. . if the man had 
failed, the power would have failed. In that mode of 
power which he wielded, the function was exhausted 
in the man, the species was identified with the individual, 
the poetry was incarnated in the poet.”+ In so con- 
spicuous an example as Milton, De Quincey sees the 
‘“* power’? communicated as the individual mode of 
being of the poet, expressed in his style. But he does 
not see that the conception may be extended to all 
artists. He names Butler as one of whom it is not true, 
because had Butler never lived some other man would 
have designed a satire upon “‘ Puritanical sanctity.” 
But this “‘ matter ’’ does not make the work of Butler. 
His matter is confluent with his manner, and his manner 
is the expression of his individual mode of being or of 
power. 

Yet clearly as this conception of style had been 
formulated in 1840, De Quincey does not use it in his 
later criticism. It was the clue to the right appreciation 
of Pope ; yet in one of his fits of irresponsibility he criti- 
cizes, and scolds, Pope throughout a whole essay for 
his “matter.”2 “But seriously,” he asks (about 
Pope’s Characters of Women), ‘what moral, what 
philosophic thought can be exemplified by a case so 
insipid and so imperfectly explained as this?’ In 
his criticism of Wordsworth’s poetry (1845), he searches 
always for the poetic revelation of “truths,” yet what 

1 Milton. Masson, X, p. 400, 
2 On Pope (1848). Masson, XI, 76. 
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he finds is, by his own analysis, clearly shown to be 
expression. Wordsworth “ unveils a connection between 
objects hitherto regarded as irrelate and independent.” 1 
He brings “ many a truth into life” which had “ slum- 
bered indistinctly for all men.” 1 De Quincey’s first 
example of such “truths ” is Wordsworth’s description 
of a cataract as “frozen by distance,” and he treats 
this happy expression as though it were the dis- 
covery of a scientific fact. Again, he writes as though 
Wordsworth had discovered something about the nature 
of twilight: “‘ who before Wordsworth ever distinctly 
noticed its abstracting power ?—that power of removing, 
softening, harmonizing, by which a mode of obscurity 
executes for the eye the same mysterious office which 
the mind so often, within its own shadowy realms, 
executes for itself.’”’ So he interprets the picture of cattle 
feeding, 
** There are forty feeding like one,” 


as one of “ those great natural appearances which must 
have haunted men’s eyes since the Flood,”’ and observes 
its “profound meaning as a hieroglyph” of man’s 
attitude to the domestic animals. Thus the poet is not 
here the man who unfolds a dim individual experience, 
but one who discovers a “ truth,’ something about the 
object before him. Yet even when he is treating Words- 
worth’s poetry from this point of view, he says of Words- 
worth’s revelations to the “‘ understanding ”’ (which he 
distinguishes from those to the senses): “‘ How often 
. must the human heart have felt the case, and 
yearned for an expression of the case, when there are 
sorrows which descend from below the region in which 
tears gather, and yet who has ever given utterance to 
this feeling until Wordsworth came with his immortal 

line ?”’ 
The faith which persisted at the back of his mind, 

1 On Wordsworth’s Poetry. Masson, XI, 315. 
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that through Nature the poet caught glimpses of 
‘mysterious altitudes above the earth,” is the cause 
of his confusion of poetry with symbolism. The 
wondering, half-superstitious regard for symbols seems 
to have arisen from the tendency of the mind in its 
earliest efforts after abstract thought, to group ideas 
about aconcrete object and to fix them in concrete form 
through the medium of the object. And this tendency, 
so important in the formation of dreams, was naturally 
emphasized by De Quincey. But intuition is not 
necessarily at work upon the symbol. The mind may 
fix upon it through the chance perception of some acci- 
dental and formal resemblance between the structure 
of the real object and the structure conceived for 
the ideal object—as the “endless knot’ represented 
the Trinity. By such accidental connection with a 
great idea, the symbol becomes a means for calling 
forth feelings suggested by the idea; they fix on this 
mechanical diagram, in their effort to find form and 
consciousness. 

De Quincey was thrilled by the symbol, as by Nature’s 
cabalistic expression of her purposes. As he felt his 
thoughts flow forth at its impulse, he could not but 
think that in some hidden way he had before him a 
hieroglyph of mighty secrets. And since to him Art 
also was the shadowing forth of the infinite and the 
eternal, of truths “ deeper than our consciousness,” he 
confuses Art and symbol, often speaking of Art as a 
hieroglyph of truth. But the symbol is a dumb, 
mechanical medium. Art is, as Coleridge said, 
“plastic.” If an object is to it a medium of expres- 
sion, that object is transformed until it becomes one 
with the artist’s mood. De Quincey possessed no clear 
distinction between Art and symbol because he dis- 
regarded expression and valued them alike for the 
thoughts to which they gave rise in him, whether or 

1 Cf. On Modern Superstitions. Masson, VIII. 
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no these thoughts were actually embodied in what was 
before him. He compared the Greek representation of 
death as a young boy with the Christian symbol of the 
skeleton and hour glass,1 and neglecting the expressive 
power of the former he preferred the latter for the sake 
of the thoughts it called forth in himself. He regarded 
the picturesque, and Art which accentuates an individual 
character in the scenes or creatures of Nature, as the 
“hieroglyphic symbol of the purposes pursued by 
Nature,” ? and Art or beauty is distinguished from these 
as the portrayal of the normal and the ideal. But the 
* characteresque ’’ must be distinguished from symbol 
and allied to Art, since he describes it as transforming 
Nature for the purpose of expression. It is no hiero- 
glyph, but the full and complete utterance. 


III 


Starting from these conceptions De Quincey, like 
Coleridge, often treats poetry as “‘ covert philosophy ’”’ ® 
or “hieroglyphics”’ of deep natural laws. When a 
passage impressed him, he believed that it contained a 
shadowy revelation of a sublime truth. He collected 
other instances of the same feeling in life and in litera- 
ture, and sought to draw from them a profound law of 
being governing their manifestation. But De Quincey’s 
strength as a critic lay in his firm grasp and clear con- 
crete expression of his own imaginative impressions. 
He concentrates upon his feeling, “‘ passes it through a 
prism and radiates it into distinct elements.” By 
bringing the dim impression into the full light of con- 
sciousness he makes his reader experience more fully 
and distinctly the effect of a poem, gives to him some- 
thing of his own power of imaginative reconstruction. 
The power was, in the main, power of expression, though 

1 Autobiography. Oxford. Masson, II, 78. 

2 Notes to Westmoreland and the Dalesmen. Ibid., II, 360. 

3 On Milton, ibid., X, p. 404. 
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analysis and definition played their part, subservient 
to the expressive purpose. The reference to “laws” 
hampered this exercise of mind, causing him to dis- 
miss under a conventional phrase impressions which he 
could unfold with so great a communication of insight. 
In his best work he takes traditional commonplaces of 
criticism and tests them anew by reference to his own 
clearly formulated imaginative experience of individual 
passages. But when he only justifies by reference to 
another “ law,” though he has freshened the impression 
of the passage, he does not effectually better his con- 
clusion. 

By a just reference to experience De Quincey defended 
Milton’s use of learned words in the description of the 
‘“‘ primitive simplicities of Paradise.’?1 But he based 
his defence, not upon the unfolding of his own impression, 
but upon the “law” of antagonism. And the mere 
principle of antagonism is obviously insufficient to 
account for the effect which Milton produces. Further, 
it is questionable whether magnificent diction does, by 
“antagonism,” give to Milton’s Paradise an effect of 
‘“‘ primitive simplicity ’”’ ; whether in fact its character 
is primitive or simple ; has not Milton rather sought to 
dignify it and set it above life, purposely cutting it off 
from association with any real scene of simple English 
country by his foreign plants and artificial terms, so 
that the effect is that of a stately garden modelled to an 
idea of art? In De Quincey’s other example, the rich- 
ness of the feast in Paradise Regained, there certainly 
is a kind of “‘ antagonism.” The rare pieces of sensuous 
pleasure are more than relief, they give the most poign- 
ant sensations of delight, as to one who has been long 
shut out from every kind of beauty. But how very 
little of that which Milton has expressed is defined by 
the word “antagonism,” or produced by “ covert 
philosophy.” 

1 On Milton. Masson, X, p. 402. 
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The idem in alio! was another conventional phrase 
under which De Quincey was apt to dismiss his impres- 
sions. This was for De Quincey a law of Art which 
distinguishes Art from mechanical imitation, as repro- 
ducing the impression of life in some material unlike 
the material of life—imitating the human form in marble, 
or impassioned actions in song and dancing. But he 
does not go to the heart of the “law,” or in fact win 
much from its formulation. Had he done so, it would 
have broadened into his earlier conception of individual 
expression in style. Art makes use of some ‘“ other” 
material than that of real life, because Art is not only 
not mechanical imitation, but not imitation at all.2 Any 
material may serve as a medium for Art, provided that 
it does not distract from the real esthetic purpose. The 
danger of a material too like that of life, as in wax works, 
is that the artist is tempted to imitate and his expressive 
power is not called forth. Primitive Art, with little 
knowledge of the technique for creating illusion, stimu- 
lates the expressive power, whereas the modern artist, 
learned in technique, is tempted to imitate ; hence the 
reaction of the post-impressionists. 

Fortunately, De Quincey’s search for the reason of 
the effect produced by a passage often resolves itself 
into a clear unfolding of his individual impression, 
deepened and enriched by analysis, in which what we 
feel becomes clear to us. The essay On the knocking 
at the gate in Macbeth is his finest piece of imaginative 
insight as well as the best illustration of his genius. 
His achievement here is the result of his power to keep 
hold of an impression which seems at first sight un- 
reasonable. De Quincey felt that the scene “ reflected 
back upon the murder a peculiar awfulness and depth 
of solemnity,” and he clung to this impression in 


1 The Antigone of Sophocles. Masson, X, p. 368. 
2 Cf. Chap. II, § vi. 
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the face of the conventional verdict that it was a 
piece of horse-play interrupting the tragedy to please 
the groundlings. Years later he found, not a “law” 
under which it could be subsumed, but a concrete 
expression for it, drawn from an analogous experience. 
He compared it with ‘“‘ the rattle of wheels,” the first 
sound of common life, breaking in upon the exaltation 
and ‘“‘ death-like stillness ’’ of a city where “‘ some great 
national idol was carried in funeral pomp to his grave.” 
The jar of the return to the goings-on of human life 
gives the fullest realization of the abnormal tension of 
the experience which has gone before. De Quincey 
might have dismissed this effect under his law of anta- 
gonism, but instead he gives the individual impression 
of the real scene. 

Every one, probably, feels a fuller appreciation of the 
porter scene after reading De Quincey’s essay. Yet his 
method is not perfectly sound. He recreates the 
expression of the passage by identifying it with living 
feelings of his own. But because he considers a poem 
for the feelings to which it gives rise and not for its 
expression, he is apt to foist upon the poetic passage 
feelings which it suggests in him through peculiarities 
of his own character and circumstance. His interpre- 
tations of Wordsworth are often not what we feel, nor 
what we want to feel—they take us away from our 
author. His best interpretations occur where he keeps 
a firm hold on the form of the poem and traces form back 
to the spirit which it expresses. And he had great 
power to interpret the expressive significance of even 
the smallest details in external form. Thus he made 
Milton’s spelling expressive, where others had only found 
it irregular.} 

His distinction between classic and romantic is of value 
because he attempts to derive the forms from the spirit 
expressedinthem. His suggestion of the part played by 

1 Orthographic Mutineers. Masson, XI, 445. 
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Christianity in determining the character of romantic 
drama touches the heart of the subject, though he never 
developed it. The Christian ‘“ creeds that sent down 
their sounding plummets into far deeper wells within the 
human spirit,” 1 opening new modes of feeling and, as it 
were, a new room of the spirit, shaped for the new-found 
emotions a novel vehicle. De Quincey recognizes as 
essentially romantic the faith in the record of feeling for 
its own sake rather than for the sake of expression— 
““tumults of experience’ and ‘“‘ warm breathing reali- 
ties.”’ The Greek, on the other hand, obliged by the 
conditions of his theatre to express in alio,? in material 
conspicuously unlike that of real life, concentrated upon 
expression, not upon the study of the feelings of man. 
And therefore his drama must “ unrealize the scene,” 
“* liberate itself from the oppression of life in its ordinary 
standards ” and show “‘a life removed by a great gulf 
from the ordinary human life even of kings and heroes.”’ 3 

De Quincey had, no doubt, a greater natural taste for 
the romantic than for the classic ; but here the influence 
of Wordsworth led him further than his own nature 
would have done. His praise of “ a real natural langu- 
age,’’* born of “a case of genuine excitement,” as con- 
trasted with the language derived from books, is con- 
spicuously Wordsworthian and not much in harmony 
with the character of his own mind. Probably through 
the influence of Coleridge, he added to this a true appre- 
ciation of the expressive power of metre as the natural 
language of passion. Through the appeal of Words- 
worth to his deep human experience, he learnt to appre- 
ciate simple poetry, lacking the sublimity of utterance 
to which his mind most naturally responded. The value 
he set on emotion and human experience led him to the 


1 Milton v. Southey and Landor. Masson, XI, 459. 
2 The Antigone of Sophocles. Ibid., X, 370. 
3 The Theory of Greek Tragedy. Ibid., X, 347. 
4 Style. Ibid., X, 145. 
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romantic, when his love for sublimity would have led 
him to the classical. He condemned the eighteenth 
century for “its sheepish reserve upon all the impas- 
sioned grandeurs ’’! and the incapacity of its style for 
passion. But he preferred Milton to Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare’s music was “too rapid and life-like.” 2 
De Quincey liked better the expression of emotion in a 
form which was abstracted from life and set above it. 
Though his own style follows the movement of the emo- 
tion with almost the spontaneity of passion, his figures 
and scenes are exalted above ‘“‘ the oppression of life 
in its ordinary standards”’: he saw Our Ladies of Sorrow 
under idealized forms. That is why it seemed to him 
that ‘“‘ the sublimities of earthly misery and of human 
frenzy were for Shakespeare a book sealed.” 


1 On Addison. Ibid., XI, p. 21. 2 Ibid., p. 23. 
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SHELLEY 


il 


Shelley’s conception of poetry is the most purely 
mystical and transcendent of all those which we have 
to consider, and makes the fewest critical qualifications, 
though it belongs to the same body of beliefs for which 
Coleridge sought in vain a reasoned justification. 
Shelley, like most artists, based his definition of poetry 
upon his own poetic experience. The disadvantage of 
such poet’s concepts is that the artist generalizes the 
peculiarities of his own method, and presents as the 
universal essence of the poetic activity the matter of 
his own mind, which is not poetical until shaped by 
that activity. Shelley saw poetry as the vision of ideal 
spiritual reality because the circumstances of his life 
and genius shaped his own vision in this appearance. 
The whole course of his mental development reveals as 
individual, and the product of individuality, that in- 
tuition which he interpreted as perception of the un- 
changing universal beneath the forms of mutability. 

Shelley’s life influenced his work primarily by cutting 
him off from certain sources of experience. It alienated 
him from much of the thought of his greatest contem- 
poraries, so that the chief intellectual influences are for 
him those of the eighteenth century ; it alienated him 
also from the lives of ordinary men and women. 

Our records of his adolescence are somewhat over 
full: they upset the balance in our conception of the 
man. He might not easily learn to manage those sensi- 
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bilities which were to make of him the rarest and most 
delicate of our poets, and his teachers were the worst 
that could be. Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk Lewis were 
the first shaping influence upon his mind. He wanted 
to picture himself in sensational circumstances, in order 
that his emotional states might have both a justification 
and a concrete form. He wrote novels composed of 
sensational situations, and he did what he could to see 
the events of his own life in the same guise. His early 
letters to Hogg, on his separation from Harriet Grove, 
on the persecutions of his father, on his expulsion from 
Oxford for his convictions, are not unlike the letter 
romances of the time. In the account of himself which 
he wrote to Godwin at the age of twenty, he touched up 
the events of his life, and always so as to make them a 
little more interesting, a little more “ romantic.” Even 
in the noblest years of his manhood, he was subject to a 
morbid state of mind which seemed to demand some 
striking misfortune for its outlet ; he imagined himself 
afflicted with curious diseases, or subjected to mysterious 
persecutions. All this is external to the deeper Shelley, 
and would be unimportant, were it not one of the reasons 
why he had with all his adventures, “‘ seen no more of 
the working-day world than a girl at a boarding school.’’} 
The boy Shelley transformed his world into a sensational, 
sentimental romance, and did not gain that experience 
of human nature which the normal man imperceptibly 
absorbs. 

Further, circumstances in his childhood had flung him 
into a lonely opposition. The fantastic mental life 
which he had lived among his sisters, combined with his 
excessive sensibility, fitted him to be the butt of his 
schoolfellows. But trial early showed that there were 
other things to develop in the nature of Shelley—not 
mere sensibility, but that vast moral idealism which he 
shared with his greatest contemporaries, and the desire 

1 Trelawny, Recollections, Chap. IX. 
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for a philosophy to satisfy it. A mood of nameless 
emotion in his boyhood fixed itself suddenly upon the 
‘“* world of woes ’’ whose voice rose from the schoolroom, 
and became a desire not for his own but for all men’s 
freedom ; and the boy, making a man’s resolve, grew 
calm—‘ meek and bold’”’: 


I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 
Without reproach or check.! 


Something like that Shelley must really have uttered 
to himself: for through all the “ cant of sensibility ” of 
the early letters we see him working at the “ linked 
armour ”’ of his soul, that 


It might walk forth to war among mankind. 


“T will feel no more. It is selfish’’: the sentiment 
recurs in many letters written during the emotional 
crisis of his attachment to Harriet Grove, and it did 
much to save him from himself, by directing sensibility 
outwards upon the world of his fellows. That 


Sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined, 


we see too, along with the growing devotion to an ideal 
not yet clearly apprehended, a nobler form for his 
passions and desires. It is significant that already in 
boyhood his moral idealism came to him as an external 
presence : 


While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 
I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed ; 
I was not heard—I saw them not— 
When musing deeply on the lot 


1 Dedication to Laon and Cythna. 
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Of life, at the sweet time when winds are wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming— 
Sudden thy shadow fell on me ; 
I shrieked and clasped my hands in ecstasy. 


To this vision of ‘ Intellectual Beauty” Shelley 
‘“‘ dedicated his powers.”’ The full perception of it came 
slowly, but it is from the first the core of his work. 
‘“‘T have confidence in my moral sense alone,” he wrote, 
“but that is a kind of originality.” It isa “ kind of 
originality ”” which belongs only to a thinker—to a 
Hamlet, to a Brutus—and it was a moral aspiration 
which drove Shelley to be a thinker, determined to know 
the right and the true which his reason showed him, and 
to cleave to it. But because his first teachers were of 
the eighteenth century, his mind worked upon abstrac- 
tions. He straitened and compelled himself in his 
loyalty, and alienated himself yet further from the 
“common growth of mother-earth.”” In the name of 
intellect he committed atrocities and became an outlaw, 
branded with a mark—“ Cain’s or Christ’s ’—upon his 
brow. 

The determination to be true to his thought—“ have 
I not kept the vow ? ’’—forced him into those precipitate 
actions which made havoc of his life before he had well 
begun to live it. His actions and public utterances 
even went beyond his thought, as may be seen from the 
private religious discussions of the early letters. He 
pushed himself on, because he would live his ideals, and 
because his courage was absolute ; but he had no in- 
herent ability for action, no skill in modifying an existing 
situation. Of the feelings and methods of average men 
he never gained a working knowledge ; he did not know 
the material on which he acted, nor had he in the earlier 
part of his life any notion of studying the means by 

1 Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. 


2 Letter to Leigh Hunt, Nov. 1819. 
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which some part of the ideal might be brought into the 
world of the actual. He did the deed which thought 
dictated, regardless of consequences, satisfied only that 
he had done rightly, that is rationally. He sought 
philosophy as an escape from an unreal world of senti- 
ment ; but the tendency of the philosophy he found was 
to keep him still isolated from any share of human 
experience. 

Yet this world of reason was, as Wordsworth also had 
discovered, a world 


Where passions had the privilege to work, 
And never hear the sound of their own names.! 


Human passions forced themselves into the life of 
Shelley in the cruellest forms ; and he who was sure 
that he had acted rightly, who guided by love might not 
turn cynic, could only conclude that human nature was 
not to be comprehended by him, that some strange 
temperamental deficiency isolated him from his fellows. 
Hence the further alienation from mankind in the 
retreat to Italy. His thoughts were fixed no longer on 
work in the real world, but on some “ healing paradise ”’ 
where love “circling like the breath of life’? should 
subdue “ passion, pain and guilt’; he lived in an iso- 
lated pursuit of the ideal. 

The letters of this period speak with the puzzled voice 
of lost self-confidence. He who had been so sure could 
no longer judge himself. Willing to praise and cherish 
all that is good, yet seeing minor work preferred above 
his own, he lost too the confidence in his own work and 
took it, as great poets have rarely done, at other men’s 
valuation. In Laon and Cythna he attempted, with 
still some hope, to leave a record of himself. In Pro- 
metheus Unbound he created the ideal for its own sake 
and without hope of a response from more than a few 


1 The Prelude, XI, 280. 2 The Euganean Hills. 
3 Letter, Dec. 11, 1817. 
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men. With the failure of The Cenci, in some sense his 
bid for popularity, he lost entirely the belief that he 
possessed that power which in the preface to Laon and 
Cythna he makes essential to the poet, “the power of 
awakening in others sensations like those which animate 
my own bosom.” From this time he believed neither 
in his work, nor in his ability to make himself understood 
by other men. ‘I have no confidence,” he says, “ and 
to write in solitude or put forth thoughts without sym- 
pathy is unprofitable vanity.”+ Or again, “I wish I 
had something better to do than to furnish this jingling 
food for the hunger of oblivion, called verse.” 2 He is 
“the knight of the shield of shadow and the lance of 
gossamere.’’? “‘ As to real flesh and blood,” he writes, 
‘you know that I do not deal in those articles; you 
might as well go to a gin-shop for a leg of mutton, as 
expect anything human or earthly from me.” 4 

This “‘ solitude of the heart ” ®> was to Shelley an in- 
cessant burden. He was ‘a phantom among men, 
companionless.”” Neither in his attempts at reform nor 
in his poetry was he able to make himself understood 
by his contemporaries. 


‘“*T see,” he wrote,® “that in some external attributes they 
resemble me, but when, misled by that appearance, I have 
thought to appeal to something in common, and unburthen 
my inmost soul to them, I have found my language misunder- 
stood, like one in a distant and savage land. The more oppor- 
tunities they have afforded me for experience, the wider has 
appeared the interval between us, and to a greater distance 
have the points of sympathy been withdrawn. With a spirit 
ill fitted to sustain such proof, trembling and feeble through its 
tenderness, I have everywhere sought sympathy and have 
found only repulse and disappointment.” 


We may gauge the tragically repressive effect of such 


1 Letter, Dec. 11, 1821. 2 Ibid., Jan. 11, 1822. 
3 Ibid., Feb. 15, 1821. * Ibid., Oct. 22, 1821. 
5 Ibid., Dec. 11, 1821. 
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On Love. Cf. also letter to Godwin, June 28, 1816. 
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experience upon his impulse to expression, if we remem- 
ber that but for the chance stimulus furnished by Pea- 
cock’s Four Ages of Poetry Shelley’s view of poetry 
would not have been preserved to us. How much more 
Shelley had to give, and did not give, remains matter for 
conjecture. 

His early opposition to his world; his nourishment 
upon an unreal food of sentiment ; his loyalty to the 
bloodless conceptions of Godwin and his resulting exile 
from common humanity: such is the chain of circum- 
stances which made of Shelley a lonely seeker after the 
ideal, a thinker operating upon abstractions instead of 
the stuff of experience, a creator of sky-born forms 
sequestered from the brutal contact of insensitive medio- 
crity. Yet the rapid growth of his posthumous reputa- 
tion shows that Shelley was not after all a “ stranger- 
soul”! speaking a language unknown to men. 


II 


Shelley’s first chief teacher, to whom he owed much 
insight and more tragedy, is Godwin. His last, to 
whom he owed all consolation, the reconciliation of 
reason and imagination, and the free expression of 
himself, is Plato. Between these came the English 
empiricists, under whose influence he professes to have 
developed his peculiar form of idealism. 

Godwin’s impetus towards elucidating moral concepts 
by separating morality from social taboo inspired the 
whole of Shelley’s life and work. His narrow conception 
of reason was a distorting influence for a short time only, 
though unfortunately this was the time when Shelley 
was before the public eye. It was his devotion to an 
ethical ideal which made Shelley so enthusiastic in 
following Godwin, so ruthless in executing precepts 
formulated in the safe seclusion of a study. 


1 Queen Mab, IV, 121. 
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Godwin rejected one set of rules as too narrow for the 
complex structure of individual reality, only to set up 
another that was narrower. The old rules were at least 
in origin a generalized product of human experience, even 
though they represented a caution which bound men use- 
lessly, even though they had reached a rigidity which had 
almost forgotten the needs of the situation out of which 
they grew. But Godwin’s rules were not founded on 
the facts of individual experience, they were founded on 
abstractions which had no counterpart in reality. God- 
win did not set before himself, when he theorized, what 
laws or government, marriage, the love of property, 
the love of family, really were in the lives of men. He 
did not realize that these general ideas have no real 
existence, that their only existence is in millions of 
different individuals, placed in different circumstances, 
making the general idea something a little different in 
every case. Wordsworth found this out. In Michael 
and in the shepherd of The Last of the Flock he showed 
the love of property as it operates in a real individual. 
Godwin only saw it in terms of x and y, and so he could 
make general rules about it. True, he said that the 
individual reason must decide independently on every 
case, but its function was limited to balancing one 
abstract principle against another. The meshes of his 
logical net were not, and could not be, fine enough to 
catch the imponderable elements which make up a con- 
crete moral situation. His scheme of morals gave 
indeed a real impetus to emancipation ; it encouraged 
men to realize that “‘ nothing must be sustained, because 
it is ancient, because we have been accustomed to regard 
it as sacred, or because it has been unusual to bring its 
validity into question.” 1 But he shirked the analysis 
of these ancient, sacred things ; he could not tell where- 
in they lived by prejudice, wherein they embodied 
something essential to the nature of man, escaping 

1 Political Justice, I, 5. 
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formulation in the abstractions which were his mental 
furniture. ; 

Shelley absorbed this conception of the réle of reason 
in morals, with all its defects. If his imagination 
offered to him a concrete moral world of individual feel- 
ings and desires, he condemned these as prejudice, 
which must be disciplined by reason, and returned to 
Godwin’s beautifully posturing waxworks. The imme- 
diate practical effect of Godwin’s teaching was to alienate 
Shelley still further from that human experience of 
which, as it was, he had too little. He ruled his actions 
by abstract ideas, not by an imaginative understanding 
of the individual case of Harriett and himself and of 
the way to shape the given situation according to “‘ that 
which the divinity of his own nature shall consider and 
approve.” 1 

Thought of Godwin’s type usually appeals to people 
who have little experience because they have little 
imagination. It is incredible stuff for the matter of 
poetry: less than most philosophy does it give scope 
to elaborate the concrete realities which it defines and 
classifies. Shelley’s work shows on what alien food the 
poetic impulse can thrive; for abstract ideas, more 
than the experience of life, gave him his inspiration. 
At first there is a kind of cleavage in his work, between 
the versification of his theories and the expression of 
the emotions to which they gave rise. The immense 
bulk of the prose notes to Queen Mab proves how insist- 
ently part of his matter demanded a prose medium. 
On the other hand the poetry, when it comes, is of the 
purest and most lyrical, light and iridescent as the spray 
of a waterfall or the morning mists, a rarified stuff on 
which prose thought leaves no trace. Yet the two 
parts are one, though Shelley had not yet the power to 
make them so in verse. The abstract ideas create in 
him an authentic aspiration which possesses his whole 

1 On Christianity. 
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being, and to that aspiration the poet in him gives form 
in a dream world which is not utopian theory but the 
shaping of a desire. 

Any impulse which is by inner restraint or incapacity 
or by external circumstance inhibited from its outlet in 
action is capable of furnishing the driving force either 
for the dreams of sleep or for the ‘‘ waking dream ”’ of 
Art.1. But the part played in Shelley’s poetry by the 
reforming impulse which Godwin set going is a more 
than usually interesting example of such a transmu- 
tation. Not only is the intensity of his aspiration 
directly proportionate to his practical incapacity ; but 
his choice of imagery in which to express it seems to be 
determined by his alienation from the world of action 
and from human society. It is because he could neither 
find his ideas realized in the domain of outward experi- 
ence nor impose them upon it, that they appear in his 
poetry with so little of the vesture of human circum- 
stance. He would strip them bare, as he insistently 
tells us, even of that cloak of material properties in 
which other men drape their world. They reveal them- 
selves to him in things the least human, the least em- 
bodied—in sunset clouds, in the deeds of the wind or of 
the skylark. This is in itself neither artistic merit nor 
artistic demerit. It arises from a failure of adjustment, 
from his incapacity to grapple with the universe of 
human experience ; but his poetic genius worked none 
the less finely upon the material which it possessed, 
and his ideal world in its remote and breathless loveliness 
is the true expression of the mind which created it. 
It is a world where mind can move freely, released from 
the uncomprehended obstacles of material circum- 
stance ; it ministers to the most delicate sensibilities 
of eye and ear, and above all to the artist’s joy in swift- 
ness and light : 

1 See Chap. II, § 5, with Croce, Pratica, I, ii, 6; also 
Chap. IX, § 2. 
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*““ The epidemic transport communicated itself through every 
heart, with the rapidity of a blast from heaven. They were 
already disembodied spirits ; they were already the inhabitants 
of paradise. To live, to breathe, to move, was itself a sensa- 
tion of immeasurable transport. Every new contemplation 
of the condition of his nature brought to the happy enthusiast 
an added measure of delight, and impelled to every organ where 
mind is united to external things, a keener and more exquisite 
perception of all that they contain of lovely and divine. ... 
Their future also no longer existed, but in the blissful tranquil- 
lity of the present. Time was measured and created by the 
vices and the miseries of men.’ } 


This is not the joy of the lover of human life who “‘ looks 
before and after’ and wrings the single drop of happi- 
ness out of the struggle, making of joy itself a strange 
complex thing. This consciousness of being, in its 
naked purity, is less or more than human ; its fit embodi- 
ments are the wind, the faun, the skylark. Yet it 
remains a creation and an expression of the human 
spirit: it is man as, in some fundamental region of his 
being, he would, and may not, be ; man alienated from 
the struggles and ambitions of his practical nature, his 
intuitive being stripped clean and purged of circum- 
stance. 


III 


In 1812 Shelley “‘ can by no means conceive how the 
loftiest disinterestedness is incompatible with the strict- 
est materialism ” ; and he thinks, after reading Berkeley, 
that, ‘“‘ immaterialism ’”’ was “‘ invented by the pride of 
philosophers to conceal their ignorance.”* This opinion 
he was soon led to modify. In the Refutation of Deism 
(1814) and in the philosophical essays of the following 
year, as well as in many of his letters, Shelley presents 
himself as a thorough-going adherent of “ the Intellectual 
Philosophy,” that is to say, of the English empiricist 


1 The Assassins. 2 Letter to Godwin, July 29. 
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school. He accepts as “an axiom in mental philo- 
sophy ” the dependence of all knowledge upon sen- 
sation: ‘‘ The most astonishing combinations of poetry, 
the subtlest deductions of logic and mathematics, are 
no other than combinations which the intellect makes of. 
sensations according to its own laws.’! Further, he 
adopts Berkeley’s principle that ‘‘ nothing exists but as 
it is perceived.’’? ‘“‘ It imports little to inquire whether 
thought be distinct from the objects of thought ;’’® 
‘“‘truth is the perception of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of ideas.”"* Hume is quoted as having proved “ to 
the satisfaction of all philosophers”’ that the idea of 
causation can be derived only from observed sequences 
of events. As with Hume, the mind itself ‘* cannot 
be considered pure” ;* thought is a relation, not a 
substance.? Finally, man is passive to the stream of 
experience and his interior universe is subject to the 
same necessity as the outer one: “‘ every human being 
is irresistibly compelled to act precisely as he does 
mock.” 

Shelley himself ascribes his adoption of these opinions 
to a desire to escape from the materialism into which he 
had fallen by reaction from “ the shocking absurdities 
of the popular philosophy of mind and matter.”® But 
this sceptical sensationalism seems at first sight as diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the visionary world of his poetry 
as either materialism or orthodoxy. He in fact succeeds 
in making of it the very framework of his vision, but 
only by imparting to the doctrine a singular twist which 


1 Speculations on Metaphysics, I. So already in letter of 


June 11, 1811. 2 On Life. 
3 Speculations on Metaphysics, IV. 
* Refutation of Deism. 5 Ibid. 


6 Speculations on Metaphysics, I. 

7 On a Future State. 

8 Note on Queen Mab, VI, 198. Cf. Godwin, Political Justice. 
® On Life. 
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may perhaps be described as Spinozist.1 “By con- 
sidering all knowledge,” he writes, ‘‘as bounded by per- 
ception, whose operations may be indefinitely combined, 
we arrive at a conception of Nature inexpressibly more 
magnificent, simple and true.’’? A passage in the essay 
On Life supplies an explanation : 


“The existence of distinct individual minds, similar to that 
which is employed in now questioning its own nature, is like- 
wise found to be a delusion. The words I, you, they, are not 
signs of any actual difference subsisting between the assem- 
blage of thoughts thus indicated, but are merely marks employed 
to denote the different modifications of the one mind.” ? 


‘ 


The only existence is one mind: persons are “‘ assem- 
blages of thoughts” of that mind: things also are its 
thoughts, and only by perception do they, like persons, 
appear to take on separate existence. We should 
rejoice that the individual mind cannot originate or 
create out of itself: for the elements which it receives 
by sensation and recombines have their origin in the 
One Mind. Hence to Shelley sensation, the absorption 
of impressions, means the ever-renewed communion of 
the individual with the whole. The theory becomes for 
him a characteristically romantic interpretation of the 
experience of identification with Nature. ‘‘ Those who 
are subject to the state called reverie, feel as if their 
nature were dissolved into the surrounding universe, or 
as if the surrounding universe were absorbed into their 


1 In a note on Queen Mab (VII, 18), and again in the Refuta- 
tion of Deism, Shelley cites Spinoza in support of his conception 
of God as a Spirit immanent in Nature. Temperamentally 
the two men had much in common: both were religious and 
ethical idealists at odds with popular religion and popular 
ethics; both were driven by some need of their nature to 
emphasize unity at the expense of individuality; in both a 
personal mysticism was associated with an unshrinking devotion 
to reason. 

2 Speculations on Metaphysics, I. 

3 Cf. also letter, Jan. 2, 1812. 
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being. They are conscious of no distinction. And 
these are states which precede, or accompany, or follow 
an unusually intense and vivid apprehension of life.” # 


The everlasting universe of things 

Flows through the mind, and rolls its rapid waves, 
Now dark—now glittering—now reflecting gloom— 
Now lending splendour, where from secret springs 
The source of human thought its tribute brings 
Of waters,—with a sound but half its own. 


Dizzy Ravine! and when I gaze on thee 
I seem as in a trance sublime and strange 
To muse on my own separate phantasy, 
My own, my human mind, which passively 
Now renders and receives fast influencings, 
Holding an unremitting interchange 

With the clear universe of things around.? 


The experience of which poetry is born merges the 
individual in the whole, drenching his mind in the 
‘“‘impression’’ he has thence received. The poet is 
passive to this experience, and his creative part is 
restricted to “‘ combining” the elements of vision so 
vouchsafed to him. Thus once more poetry becomes 
the finding of an ideal reality through the interpreta- 
tion of “impressions ”’ received from Nature. Shelley 
looked “‘ upon the beautiful and majestic scenery of the 
earth as common sources of those elements which it is 
the province of the Poet to embody and combine.’’’ 
All the beauty and all the glory of the poet’s visions, as 
of the moralist’s ideals, is in the woof of existence, in the 
very being of that Necessity which works itself out 
through the world. Thus it is that “‘ we arrive at a 
conception of Nature inexpressibly more magnificent, 
simple and true.” 

In his earliest period Shelley conceives of the Spirit 
of Nature or Necessity as omnipresent, immanent in 
1 On Life. 2 Mont Blanc, 1816. 

3 Preface to Laon and Cythna (1817). 
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every particle of the universe, and no more identified 
with man than with the rest of its dominion: 


Spirit of Nature! here! 
In this interminable wilderness 
Of worlds, at whose immensity 
Even soaring fancy staggers, 
Here is thy fitting temple. 
Yet not the lightest leaf 
That quivers to the passing breeze 
Is less instinct with thee: 
Yet not the meanest worm 
That lurks in graves and fattens on the dead 
Less shares thy eternal breath. 


Therefore, as Blake said, ‘‘ Everything that lives is 
holy.” ? All life and every impulse of life has its part 
in the development of the one Spirit. 


The passions, prejudices, interests, 
That sway the meanest being, the weak touch 
That moves the finest nerve, 
And in one human brain 
Causes the faintest thought, becomes a link 
In the great chain of nature ! 8 


I tell thee that those viewless beings, 
Whose mansion is the smallest particle 
Of the impassive atmosphere, 
Think, feel, and live like man ; 
That their affections and antipathies, 
Like his, produce the laws 
Ruling their moral state ; 
And the minutest throb 
That through their frame diffuses 
The slightest, faintest motion, 
Is fixed and indispensable 
As the majestic laws 
That rule yon rolling orbs.* 


Man, like these passive things, 
Thy will unconsciously fulfilleth.® 


1 Queen Mab, I, 264. 2 The Four Zoas, II, 358. 
3 Queen Mab, II, 108. #4 Ibid., II, 230. 5 Tbid., III, 233. 
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The Spirit is seen by Shelley as hampered, working 
itself out in some alien and hostile material, in a blighted, 
distorted world, which only slowly and with difficulty it 
may bend to its ideal purpose—“ revivify this withered 
limb of Heaven.” 

In Nature herself this spirit has not everywhere free 
and perfect activity. There are “frozen billows,” 
“deserts of immeasurable sands” and “ trackless 
deeps ’’ where life is checked in its full blossoming. To 
the life of man laws and institutions have opposed a 
further check. Yet the spirit which “ pants for its 
sempiternal heritage ’’ and would “ wanton in endless 
being ”’ lives in every creature. “‘ Every heart contains 
perfection’s germ’! and “‘ with changeless nature coal- 
escing, will undertake regeneration’s work,” to achieve 


the great end 
For which it hath its being... 
The peace which in the end all life will share. 


That such a power existed, and worked in some sense 
for good, Shelley never doubted, even in the period of 
The Necessity of Atheism. 


‘“**The soul of the universe, the intelligent and necessarily 
beneficent, actuating principle.’ This it is impossible not to 
believe in; I may not be able to adduce proofs, but I think 
that the leaf of a tree, the meanest insect on which we trample, 
are, in themselves, arguments more conclusive than any which 
can be advanced, that some vast intelligence animates infinity.” 2 


The denial in Queen Mab of the existence of a God 
“must be understood solely to affect a creative Deity. 
The hypothesis of a pervading spirit co-eternal with the 
universe remains unshaken.’’? ‘In the language of 
reason the words God and Universe are synonymous.” 4 


1 Queen Mab, V, 147. 2 Letter, Jan. 8, 1811. 
3 Note on Queen Mab, VII, 18. * Refutation of Deism. 
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But Shelley cared intensely that his conception of this 
spirit should be kept pure of human attributes. 

** Moral Qualities,’ he wrote, in his Leiter to Lord Ellenborough 

(1812), “care such as only a human being can possess. To 
attribute them to the Spirit of the Universe, or to suppose 
that it is capable of altering them, is to degrade God into man, 
and to annex to this incomprehensible being, qualities incom- 
patible with any possible definition of His nature.... To 
attribute to God the moral qualities of man, is to suppose Him 
susceptible to passions which arising out of corporeal organiza- 
tion, it is plain that a pure spirit cannot possess.” 
Hence at times Shelley refused to accept for this imma- 
nent spirit the name of God, with its misleading con- 
notation! And among his contemporaries his pan- 
theism passed, like Spinoza’s, for atheism. 

Shelley wanted to see man in his due proportion in 
this ‘‘ interminable wilderness of worlds” ; to represent 
to himself the whole vast universe, and yet think a spirit 
of life in “‘ every particle of the impassive atmosphere.” 
He wanted to regulate his thoughts by lifting up his 
mind to vastness. In the Ode to Heaven the first spirit 
paints the eternity of the heavens, chasms thronged 
with living globes, remaining whilst the gods of men 
follow one another down the generations to oblivion. 
The second spirit transcends this mighty system. It is 
but the first chamber of the mind’s “‘ young fancies,” a 
dim shadow to the soul which has passed beyond the 
circumscribing limits of this life. But for the third 
spirit these conceptions are transitory as a globe of dew, 
in the immensity of Nature’s life: 

Constellated suns unshaken, 
Orbits measureless are furled 

In that frail and fading sphere, 

With ten millions gathered there, 

To tremble, gleam and disappear. 

Before such an image man’s moral nature is seen as 
a mere accident, what man is able to create from the 


1 Letter, Jan. 2, 1812. 
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myriad spiritual influences which mingle with his being. 
He must not cheat himself with the thought that the 
universal spirit favours the good and punishes the evil. 
Life, in such measure as the creature can receive, is 
bestowed on all; man’s good and evil are infinitesimal 
incidents in Nature’s mighty progress towards her aim 
of a good beyond human imagination, 


Because thou hast not human sense, 
Because thou art not human mind.+ 


Man’s personality is born of his limitations ; he cannot 
ascribe such personality to an infinite spirit. He must 
not breathe into the things of Nature his own warm 
human emotions, but must lift himself to her cold purity. 

Asia and Panthea are of stature to be inhabitants of 
all this vaster universe, wherein man holds his obscure 
place. It is a world composed of light and movement, 
every particle of its air a singing spirit; a world of 
mind and mental forces, for the Furies themselves are 
thoughts, their forms coloured by thought. Spirits fly 
shaped by human minds or raining on them light and 
influence. This spiritual world has life and the intense 
joy of life, movement and energy, but it has not human 
passions or moral qualities. 

Yet when we compare Prometheus Unbound with 
Queen Mab a certain difference of outlook is apparent. 
“Necessity ” is no longer the “all sufficing power.” 
‘““The deep truth is imageless”’: but when Asia con- 
strains Demogorgon to give a name to the ultimate 
reality, he tells her that to the universal tyranny of 
“Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance and Change ’”? there is 
one exception—eternal Love. ‘‘So much I asked 
before,” she cries, “‘ and my heart gave The response thou 
hast given.”” Compare the aspirations expressed in a 
letter of January 12, 1811: ‘‘ Oh, that this Deity were 


1 Queen Mab, VI, 218. 2 II, iv, 119. 
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the soul of the universe, the spirit of universal imperish- 
able love! Indeed I believe it is.” 

Shelley was throughout this period pulled two ways 
in his theology, between his anxiety to avoid any sug- 
gestion of anthropomorphism and his longing to find in 
Nature some principle akin to what was highest in his 
own moral being. The conflict of these two tendencies 
is especially apparent in the essay On Christianity (1815). 
Shelley here expounds with evident sympathy the con- 
ception of God as “the Power which models, as they 
pass, all the elements of this mixed universe to the 
purest and most perfect shape which it belongs to their 
nature to assume.’’ But he hesitates to ascribe to this 
Power any faculty analogous to the human will. ‘“ The 
universal Being can only be described or defined by 
negatives which deny his subjection to the laws of all 
inferior existences. Where indefiniteness ends, idolatry 
and anthropomorphism begin.” 


IV 


There is another strain in the development of Shelley’s 
poetry and conception of poetry, because he did event- 
ually grow in human experience. The Alastor volume 
communicates the trouble of his individual soul; and 
perhaps it was only his contempt for the merely personal 
in art which prevented him from producing more work 
of this kind. Here, because abstract theory is absent, 
there is none of the cleavage between the matter and 
the poetry. He lets what stirs in him come to expres- 
sion, and in the shaping of pure mood, of a “ state of 
mind ”’ of enveloping melancholy, is created the first of 
Shelley’s great lyrical verse. Desolation masters the 
melody and blows through it like the wind through a 
deserted building, in such lines as 


Duty and dereliction guide thee back to solitude, 


or in the repetition of the lonely word ‘“‘ Away.”’ He is 
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experiencing things which he cannot define in the form 
of theory: questionings beyond this world, “‘ the nurse 
of all we know”; passionate feelings, arising out of his 
very being which drifts darkly between the lonely deso- 
lation of this world and the blank gulf of the next. 

Gradually Shelley begins to identify with his char- 
acters not mere abstract ideas, but moods in his own 
experience ; and so to create not only visions of univer- 
sal unhuman spirit, but great moral individuals. These 
—Laon and Prometheus above the rest—though still 
aliens from real circumstance, have the spiritual linea- 
ments of humanity. They act perhaps in space, rather 
than in this world ; but they utter such words as the 
struggle of human life creates, their tears are not “‘ such 
as angels weep ”’: 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 
To defy Power which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 

Very late such experience began to quicken Shelley’s 
abstract ideas. Even in Laon there are great lines 
where his independent moral genius frees itself from 
the shackles of a superficial theory. Godwin’s model 
man in a burning house, who chose to rescue Fénelon 
instead of his own father, was governed by reason ; but 
Shelley learned for himself that “the great secret of 
morals is love,’’ and whenever that inspiration is at 
work his art is close to experience : 

To feel the peace of self-contentment’s lot, 
To own all sympathies, and outrage none, 


And in the inmost bowers of sense and thought, 
Until life’s sunny day is quite gone down, 


1 Prometheus Unbound, IV, 570. 
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To sit and smile with Joy, or, not alone, 

To kiss salt tears from the worn cheek of Woe; 

To live, as if to love and live were one,— 

This is not faith or law, nor those who bow 

To thrones on Heaven or Earth such destiny may know. 


The love in Laon is still without a local habitation and 
a name; in Rosalind and Helen, in Lionel who “ loved 
all things ever,’ in Prince Athanase and Prometheus, 
Shelley tried to embody a conviction, deeply experienced 
and best explained by his wife: 


** When he spoke of it [Love] as the law of life, which inas- 
much as we rebel against, we err and injure ourselves and 
others, he promulgated that which he considered an irrefrag- 
able truth. In his eyes it was the essence of our being, and all 
woe and pain arose from the war made against it by selfishness, 
or insensibility, or mistake. By reverting in mind to this 
first principle, he discovered the source of many emotions...” 2 


Shelley in fact learned his lesson at an age at which 
most men have published nothing. He learnt self- 
control, manliness and wisdom in dealing with his 
fellows. He learnt the importance of the world of 
impulse and desire in himself. Already in the pamph- 
lets of 1815, notably for example in that On the Punish- 
ment of Death, Shelley’s beliefs are founded upon a 
marvellously penetrating and sensitive reconstruction 
of the feelings of man, combined with a determination 
to appeal only to the very highest of which man is cap- 
able. He did learn to supplement his conceptions from 
his experience, though (by force of circumstances which 
his own precipitate acts created) from a narrow and 
abnormal experience. 

He could even write: 


“© We derive tranquillity and courage and grandeur of soul 
from contemplating an object which is, because we will it, 
and may be, because we hope and desire it, and must be if 


1 Laon and Cythna, VIII, xii. 
2 Note to Rosalind and Helen. 
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succeeding generations of the enlightened sincerely and ear- 
nestly seek it. But our present business is with the difficult 
and unbending realities of actual life, and when we have drawn 
inspiration from the great object of our hopes it becomes us 
with patience and resolution to apply ourselves to accommo- 
dating our theories to immediate practice.” + 


As his own moral universe replaces that of Godwin, 
as Prometheus supersedes Queen Mab, the ideal world 
itself is quickened with human experience and he 
‘speaks a language which human beings understand.” 
Perhaps he had even come to see himself in proportion 
when he wrote to Peacock: ‘Is not the misdirected 
enthusiasm of a Scythrop what J. C. calls the ‘ salt of 
the earth.*.? ”’2 

This change in Shelley rendered possible his immense 
achievement in delineating human beings in The Cenct. 
This work is spoken to men: it is imagined dramatic- 
ally. Shelley uses the opportunities for great dramatic 
situations, and he constructs without wavering ; not 
only is there the tender inspiration of the ending, but 
the perhaps rarer inspiration which makes him break 
the pathos of the last scenes by putting between them 
the different, less pressing, emotion of Bernardo’s plead- 
ing with Camillo: thus giving two separate experiences 
of those last hours, in place of one long-drawn-out 
emotion. It is here too that we realize the marvellous 
subtlety of Shelley’s psychological observation, for 
which he had nowhere else in his work full scope, though 
he was fully conscious of his abilities in this direction : 


“I have long believed,”’ he wrote,® ‘that my power con- 
sists in sympathy—and that part of imagination which relates 
to sentiment and contemplation. I am formed, if for anything 
not in common with the herd of mankind, to apprehend minute 
and remote distinctions of feeling, whether relative to external 
nature or the living beings which surround us, and to com- 


1 Philosophical View of Reform, Chap. iii. 
2 Letter, June, 1819. 3 Letter, Dec. 1817. 
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municate the conceptions which result from considering either 
the moral or material universe as a whole.” 


Cenci is a complex study, with his flash of humour, 
his intense nervous sensibility in all he does, his religious 
superstitions. Such a man seems more a devil because 
he is no brute, and Shelley can explain him: the perilous 
lucidity of self-knowledge has dazzled him to a sort of 
moral vertigo : 


It is a trick of this same family 

To analyse their own and other minds. 

Such self-anatomy shall teach the will 

Dangerous secrets: for it tempts our powers, 
Knowing what must be thought and may be done, 
Into the depth of darkest purposes : 

So Cenci fell into the pit. 


Beatrice he could portray from a certain likeness in 
her experience and his own. For Shelley knew what it 
was to find that, acting with perfect purity, he became 
so involved in the mesh of men’s rigid laws that he 
appeared an unnatural monster. He had believed, with 
the same steadfast faith as his heroine, in the deed which 
his own sense of right dictated, however the resulting 
circumstances might go awry: 


The deed is done, 
And what may follow now regards not me. 
I am as universal as the light ; 
Free as the earth-surrounding air; as firm 
As the world’s centre. Consequence to me, 
Is as the wind which strikes the solid rock 
But shakes it not. 


Here Shelley speaks through the lips of Beatrice ; but 
there is subtlety of observation in that momentary 
obliteration of what she has suffered, because in the first 
shock the mind cannot dare to think it ;? and again in 

1 IV, iv, 46. 

2 The evidence of recent psychologists offers a remarkable 
confirmation of the truth of Shelley’s observation. 
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her breakdown at the news of the sentence—for she | 
alone has never allowed the thought of ultimate disaster _ 
to penetrate her mind, and hence the blow is greater for 
her than for the rest. Again, surely no one save Shelley 
could have conceived the central thought of her great — 
speech: the idea of a universal spirit of Evil beyond the 
earth which shall be her Father. Yet the idea comes 
simply and naturally from her lips; for did not that 
spirit interpenetrate every circumstance of her earthly 
life, so that 


This cell seems like a kind of Paradise 
After our father’s presence ? + 


Vv 


The philosophy of Plato helped to give Shelley’s 
thought its final shape. Already in 1818 he was at- 
tempting translations of the dialogues, and the succeed- 
ing years show continuous study of and growing enthu- 
siasm for Plato’s work. In 1821 he was reading the 
Ion, at the time when he was considering his reply to 
Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry. In that year he an- 
nounces his intention of writing “a symposium of my 
own” to explain Epipsychidion.2 ‘“‘I read the Greek 
dramatists and Plato for ever,’’ he says in the same 
letter. Gradually features definitely Platonic begin to 
show themselves in his published writings: a few hints 
in Prometheus Unbound (1820); marks of a stronger 
influence in Adonais and especially in A Defence of 
Poetry, of the following year. 

Poets who love philosophy do not adhere strictly to 
the systems of philosophers ; nor do they measure the 
worth of such systems by purely intellectual canons. 
Even Coleridge prized philosophies less for their logical 
coherence than for their value as sources of poetic inspir- 
ation. By this latter test the philosophy of Plato has 


BV, di; 2 Letter, Oct. 22, 1821. 
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always stood supreme ; it has given form to the dreams 
of successive generations and been distorted in the pro- 
cess, until for popular thought the terms ‘“ Platonism ” 
and “ Platonic” have been so overlaid with later inter- 
pretation as to have lost most of their original meaning. 
It is worth while, then, to make clear what we intend 
when we call Shelley a Platonist. 

We must remember, to begin with, that Shelley’s 
generation saw Plato through spectacles inherited by 
them from the scholars of the Italian Renaissance, and 
by these from the Neoplatonists. It may not be out of 
place to remind the reader, at the cost of a digression, 
what the effect of these spectacles was. 

The doctrine of Forms or “ Ideas’ was perhaps in 
origin an attempt to solve a logical problem about pre- 
dication. Are not such statements as ‘‘ This is white ” 
either tautologous (if “‘ this ”’ is identical with ‘‘ white ’’) 
or untrue (if it is not)? Plato’s answer is that “ this ”’ 
is a sensible object, “‘ white” an intelligible Form; the 
sensible is not identical with the intelligible, but it 
“‘ participates’? or “imitates’’ it, striving towards 
identity without achieving it. The whiteness of white 
things, being mutable and relative, implies the existence 
of an immutable and absolute standard of whiteness ; 
and our affirmation that “this is white’ involves our 
knowledge of such a standard. There are thus two 
degrees or levels of reality, a world of sensible things 
which subsists in an endless flux of “‘ becoming,” and a 
world of Forms which alone truly 7s, since it alone has 
permanence of quality. The former is the universe of 
sense experience, the latter the universe of science. 

The ‘‘ theory of Ideas ’’ is thus a way of explaining 
the relation, on the logical side, between subject and 
predicate, on the ontological side, between objects of 
sense and objects of science. But this is not a com- 
pletely adequate description of it: if it were, we should 
be at a loss to account for the ever-renewed appeal of 
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Platonism to the imagination. That appeal arises in 
the first place from the peculiar character of the Forms, 
which are neither qualities inherent in a thing nor con- 
cepts existing in a mind, but self-subsistent entities on 
which both qualities and concepts depend and towards 
which both things and minds in some sense strive. As 
the source of existence and of knowledge and the goal of 
striving they are already for Plato, and probably for 
Socrates, on their way to become “‘ideals,’’ objects of 
moral aspiration. In the Symposium and the Phedrus 
we catch the unmistakable accent of religious mysticism. 
The ‘‘ intelligible world ’”’ tends to appear as a kingdom 
of values. This aspect of the theory is emphasized by 
the supreme place assigned in the Republic to the Form 
of the Good, which is itself beyond being and beyond 
knowledge but is the ultimate ground of both.! Accord- 
ing to the seventh Epistle, Plato deliberately refused 
to put into writing his full teaching on this subject ; 
but the conception was developed by later Platonists, 
and received its fullest elaboration in Plotinus’s doctrine 
of the One. 

Seemingly quite distinct from the Form of the Good, 
though some have identified them, is the demiurge or 
creator who appears in the half-mythical Timeus. He 
is not a Form but a divine “ soul’’ or mind, and he is 
represented as making the universe of temporal things 
after the pattern of the eternally existing Forms. Later 
Platonists speak of the Forms as if they were the 
thoughts of this divine mind; but this appears to be 
without authority in Plato, who represents them as 
having a prior and independent existence. In the 
Timeus * we are also told that the sensible world has a 
‘ soul,’’ which is divine though in a less degree than the 
demiurge by whom it was created. Putting together the 


1 508 E ff. 2 341 C. 
3 Cf. also Phileb. 830A; Laws, 896 D ff. 
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Form of the Good, the demiurge, and the world-soul, 
we have the so-called “‘ Neoplatonic trinity.” 
Containing, as it does, the seeds both of scepticism 
and of mysticism, both of realism and of idealism, the 
doctrine of Plato has naturally lent itself to a wide 
variety of interpretations. Its ambiguity is greatly 
enhanced by two peculiarities in his method of present- 
ing it: his use of the dialogue form, and—what concerns 
us more directly here—his use of “‘ myths” to give 
imaginative shape to those eschatological and cosmo- 
logical speculations which cannot in his view be matter 
of scientific knowledge. Plato himself defines these 
myths as “ probable stories ”1; the truths which they 
convey he counts at best less certain than those of dia- 
lectic, just as he puts reason above inspiration and the 
philosopher above the orator. But, as Burnet has said,? 
the myths “ have their roots in something older than 
philosophy, and possessing a vitality which is denied to 
philosophical systems.” It is the mythical side of 
Plato’s doctrine—his teaching on the destiny of the 
soul and its pre-natal vision, on the demon Eros, on 
the ‘‘ place of Forms ” and the fashioning of the world 
by a divine artist—which has most deeply impressed the 
imagination of Europe ; and the temptation to regard the 
myths as expressing truths not too low but too high 
for reason has always beset the imaginative Platonist. 
When Platonism grew strong in the later days of the 
Roman Empire, and again at the Renaissance, men 
turned for inspiration especially to those pieces where 
the dialectician is doubled with a poet; the critical 
dialogues were relatively little studied and imperfectly 
understood ; and much was read into Plato which was 
the invention of later antiquity. The direction given 
to Platonism by scholars like Ficino and Pico della 
Mirandola was followed by such later philosophers as 
concerned themselves with the ancient schools, and of 
1 Timeus, 29 C. 2 Mind, N.S. 57, p. 101. 
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course by the poets. In the end Plato himself was 
buried beneath the fantastic superstructure raised by 
his admirers, and reaction succeeded; the general 
judgment of the eighteenth century is typified in 
Kant’s contemptuous references to him and in Cole- 
ridge’s early allusion to his “‘ gorgeous nonsense.” It is 
not surprising, then, that for Shelley Plato’s excellence 
‘‘ consists especially in intuition 1; or that his favourite 
dialogues should have been such as the Symposium, 
where theory is fused to concreteness by the warmth of 
vivid personal feeling. His Platonism is inevitably of 
the Neoplatonic or Renaissance type, and it is further 
coloured by his own temperament. 

The reaction of Shelley’s experience upon his temper- 
ament was, as we have seen, of a nature to render him 
sympathetic towards any theory which, like Plato’s, set 
a gulf between the actual and the ideal, the world of 
experience and that of reason, while at the same time 
furnishing a bridge by which the gulf might be crossed. 
He had known in his own life the full sharpness of that 
contrast and the urgent impulse to overcome it. Vision- 
ary as we may judge him to be, a passionate loyalty to 
reason or what he took to be reason was one of the 
governing factors of his career both as man and as poet.? 
His practical schemes were rendered “ visionary ”’ not 
by a deficiency of abstract logic, but by an excess of it. 
And the most “ visionary ”’ of his poems, from Queen 
Mab onwards, have a logical rather than a sensuous 
basis. The Hymn io Intellectual Beauty is an obvious 
example ; but behind even the lightest and swiftest of 
his lyrics there is a reasoned idea—a real concept of joy 
underlying the Skylark ode, deep essential thought in 
phrases like “that unrest which men miscall delight.” 


1 Preface to the Banquet of Plato (1818). 

? This remains true although, like many professed Platon- 
ists, he was sometimes inclined to rank “ inspiration ” higher 
still. 
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Shelley’s problem, as a man, was to find an intelligible 
relationship between the dictates of his reason and the 
unreasonable world of experience ; as a poet, to express 
in concrete form a passion essentially intellectual. 
Plato the dialectician pointed the way to a solution of 
the first problem ; Plato the myth-maker, to a solution 
of the second. 

The process by which Platonism supplanted or over- 
laid in Shelley’s mind views derived from Godwin and 
the English eighteenth century seems to have been a 
gradual one.1 He had no doubt been introduced to 
Plato at Eton ; but in his earlier years he was inclined 
to condemn classical studies as part of the machinery of 
conservatism.? According to Mrs. Shelley, ‘‘ it was not 
until Shelley resided in Italy that he made Plato his 
study ” ; ?and examination of the earlier poems, essays 
and letters on the whole confirms this. The resem- 
blances between the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty (1816) 
and a famous passage of the Symposium,* which have 
been pointed out by Temple, are such as might naturally 
spring from similarity of spiritual experience ; and it is 
not until the following year that we hear of Shelley 
studying the Symposium. The essay On Love (1815), 
again, shows kinship with the Platonic spirit but hardly 
Platonism. ‘‘We dimly see within our intellectual 


1 It is worth recalling in this connection that Berkeley in 
his old age thought it possible to reconcile his own system with 
Platonism ; and that even the sceptical Sir William Drummond, 
whom Shelley respected as ‘‘the most acute metaphysical 
critic of the age’’ (Letter, Nov. 2, 1819), will not deny the 
possible existence of Platonic Forms (Preface to Academical 
Questions, p. xiv). 

2 Cf. especially letter, July 29, 1812. We find him ordering 
a large number of classical texts shortly after this, perhaps at 
Godwin’s persuasion ; Plato, however, is not included in the 
list. 

3 Preface to first Collected Edition of Shelley’s Poems. 

4 210 ff.: see William Temple, Plato’s Vision of the Ideas, 
Mind, Oct. 1908. 
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nature a miniature as it were of our entire self, yet 


deprived of all that we condemn or despise, the ideal 
prototype of everything excellent or lovely that we are 
capable of conceiving as belonging to the nature of 
man.... To this we eagerly refer ail sensations, 
thirsting that they should resemble or correspond with 
it.” Love urges us to seek everywhere the “ antitype ” 
of this ideal.t_ The thought is developed by Shelley in 
a way which is very interesting but quite un-Platonic. 
Failing to discover the antitype among men, we may 
find it or its “‘ shadow” in Nature. “In solitude or in 
that deserted state when we are surrounded by human 
beings, and yet they sympathize not with us, we love 
the flowers, the grass, and the waters, and the sky. In 
the motion of the very leaves of spring, in the blue air, 
there is then found a secret correspondence with our 
heart. There is eloquence in the tongueless wind, and 
a melody in the flowing brooks and the rustling of the 
reeds beside them, which by their inconceivable relation 
to something within the soul, awaken the spirits to a 
dance of breathless rapture.”” This is perhaps Shelley’s 
truest account of his own type of poetry. But it is not 
clear whether the ‘‘ secret correspondence ”’ is something 
inherent in Nature which only awaits our discovery, or 
something which we read into Nature because of our 
instinct “ to awaken in all things that are, a community 
with what we experience within ourselves.” 

The dominant conception in Shelley’s thought at 
this period is still the Spirit of Nature, not the Forms, 
and his theology is pantheistic, not Platonic. But the 
Spirit of Nature, at first conceived as a nameless energy 
immanent alike in men and things but indifferent to 


1 Cf. also the account of Love in the essay On the Literature 
and Aris of the Athenians (1818). Shelley’s personal life- 
history is in great measure the story of such a search, with its 
inevitable alternation of illusory achievement and bitter dis- 
appointment. 
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man’s moral universe, tends gradually, as we have 
seen, to be irradiated with human ideals. The trans- 
formation adumbrated in Prometheus emerges completed 
in Adonais. Here the Spirit has become a Power 


Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath and kindles it above.1 


Like the Platonic Form of the Good, it is set above all 
mutability and multiplicity : 


The One remains, the many change and pass.? 


As Plato likens the Good to the sun, by whose light all 
things that are are visible,? so the One is for Shelley 


That light whose smile kindles the Universe.* 


It remains, however, a Spirit, not a Form, an agent, 
not an exemplar: 
the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear ; 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light.5 


Perhaps Shelley consciously identified Plato’s Good and 
his Demiurge ; at any rate these two and the Platonic 
world-soul seem in Adonais to be as it were telescoped 
into a single principle. Shelley’s study of Plato has left 
other traces in this poem: e.g. when he speaks of “‘ death, 
who lends what life must borrow,”’ ® he seems to have in 
mind the passage about antapodosis in the Phedo ; 7 and 
the lines in the preceding stanza, 


Nought we know, dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath ? 


1 Adonais, xiii. 2 Tbid., lii. 
3 Republic, VI, 507 ff. 4 Adonais, liv. 
5 Tbid., xliii. 6 Ibid., xxi. 771 C fff. 
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recall the similar image of the weaver and his cloak in 
the same dialogue. 

When we turn to A Defence of Poetry it becomes clear 
that the metaphysical basis of Shelley’s thought has 
been deeply modified by new elements. The doctrine 
that all things exist as they are perceived is reaffirmed, 
but with the significant qualification “ at least in relation 
to the percipient ’: behind the inconstant universe of 
perception there exists an objective ‘indestructible 
order,”’ to apprehend and express which is the function 
of poetry. The mind, on its side, is still regarded as 
passive to sensation: ‘‘Man is an instrument over 
which a series of external and internal impressions are 
driven, like the alternations of an ever-changing wind 
over an AZolian lyre.” But the function of the mind is 
not limited to the mechanical combination of such 
“impressions.” Shelley’s earlier theory was hardly 
consistent here. On the one hand, the sensationalist 
doctrine involved the denial of any creative activity to 
the human mind. On the other hand, the Spirit whose 
immanent activity in Nature produces our impressions 
is immanent and presumably active in Man also ; hence 
the poetic vision tends to be conceived as the creative 
shaping by the individual of such portion of Spirit as he 
himself brings to actuality. The change seen in the 
Defence is on Platonic lines. The poet is no longer a 
mere manipulator of sense impressions ; he paints his 
vision of the immutable Forms which are seen with 
other eyes than those of sense. This view cannot be 
reconciled with the account of poetry given in the tenth 
book of Plato’s Republic ; it is true nevertheless to the 
spirit of Plato’s thinking, and was in fact grafted on 
the Platonic tradition at least as early as Plotinus. 
Shelley’s Forms, in accordance with an interpretation 
of Plato current in his day though now generally 


1 87 A ff. 
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abandoned, exist in the mind of the Creator, “‘ which is 
itself the image of all other minds.” 

“To be a poet is to apprehend the true and the beau- 
tiful, in a word, the good which exists in the relation, 
subsisting . . . between existence and perception ’°— 
that is, in so far as true existence may be perceived. 
The poet is anyone who sees the “‘ indestructible order ” 
and thereby “ participates in the eternal, the infinite, 
and the one.” ‘A poem is the very image of life ex- 
pressed in its eternal truth”; it is “the creation of 
actions according to the unchangeable forms of human 
nature.” Poetry is universal, “and contains within 
itself the germ of a relation to whatever motives or 
actions have place in the possible varieties of human 
nature.” 

Shelley speaks no longer of the spirit immanent in 
Nature. The poet must go beyond Nature’s life, “‘ strip 
the veil of familiarity from the world, and lay bare the 
naked and sleeping beauty, which is the spirit of its 
forms.” 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 

But feeds on the aérial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses. 
He will watch from dawn to gloom 

The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see, what things they be ; 
But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality.? 


The mind creates the “‘ progeny immortal of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture and rapt Poesy,” “arising bright from 
the embrace of beauty,’’2 whence come the Forms of 
which the creations of Art are the phantoms, or visible 
projections. Metaphor “marks the before unappre- 
hended relations of things,’ bringing to light a real 


1 Prometheus, I, 740. 2 Ibid. ITI, iii. 50. 
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spiritual kinship not observed by the eye which sees 
only material form. These similitudes reveal “ the same 
footsteps of nature impressed upon the various subjects 
of the world,”’ and hence they also lead through Nature 
to the reality beyond her. Beauty of expression is itself 
derived from a Form: there is “a certain order or 
rhythm” for every art, to which man approximates 
more or less nearly ; the artist possesses in the highest 
degree “‘ this faculty of approximation to the beautiful.” 

It is characteristic of Shelley that in the Defence poetry 
is chiefly represented as the vision of moral ideas. 
Homer ‘“‘ embodied the ideal perfection of his age in 
human character.” Shelley’s history of the develop- 
ment of poetry is the history of the ethical ideals of the 
poets. ‘* Poetry and the principle of Self... are the 
God and Mammon of the world.”’ But there are also the 
“Forms” of life and energy, always so significant for 
Shelley. The Athenian drama represented “the high- 
est idealisms of passion and of power”; its characters 
are “‘stript of all but that ideal perfection and energy 
which every one feels to be the internal type of all that 
he loves, admires and would become.” Again the 
‘Forms ’’ appear as the realization of an innate desire 
which is never satisfied in the world of sensuous things. 

Plato’s poet imitates not the Forms, but the sensuous 
things, and so is twice removed from reality. His 
system therefore does not raise the same difficulties as 
that of Shelley. For since to Shelley the essential of 
Poetry is the vision of the Forms, all who have seen 
that vision are poets: not only those who describe it 
in words, but also lawgivers, men of action, teachers and 
prophets. Yet this idea, which appears also in Sydney, 
and holds a firm place in the traditions of English literary 
criticism, may perhaps spring from Plato. Diotima’s 
description of Love in the Symposium corresponds very 
closely with Shelley’s own account of love, “a going 
out of our own nature, and an identification of ourselves 
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with the beautiful which exists in thought, action, or 
person, not our own.’’! Love for Shelley was the only 
sufficient impulse to action and the source of all creation ; 
and he dwelt more in the love of an ideal vision than of 
a single individual. He was “in love with Antigone.” 
As Plato recognizes in the laws of Lycurgus or Solon, no 
less than in the works of Homer and Hesiod, the progeny 
of the soul’s love of intellectual Beauty, so Shelley and 
Sydney rank all these as poets. 

The result is that ‘“‘ the functions of the poetic activity 
are two-fold,”’ the vision of the perfect Form of the Good 
(which includes both knowledge of the universal and 
ethical action), and the power to reproduce this vision 
in a form which “bears exact relation to it.” The 
definition of poetry as a combination of two functions, 
and the identification of the poet with the man of action, 
are both clear signs that Shelley has not distinguished 
truly the “Form” of Poetry. And his thesis leads 
him into obvious difficulties. In his attempt to reply 
to Peacock’s attack, he identifies Poetry above all with 
the vision of the Good, and so describes instead of Poetry 
a moral activity which may or may not find expression 
in Poetry. He is at once faced with the fact that his 
doctrine does not fit real instances. The characters 
drawn by poets are not “ beautiful idealisms of moral 
excellence’ ; they are the expression of all that arises 
out of human life—evil as well as good, good and evil 
interwoven in the complex web of individuality, not 
contemplated as pure essences. Shelley’s answer is that 
the poet, like Nature, uses 


“the vices of his contemporaries as a temporary dress in 
which his creations must be arrayed, and which cover without 
concealing the eternal proportions of their beauty. ... Few 
poets of the highest class have chosen to exhibit the beauty of 
their conceptions in its naked truth and splendour; and it 


1 Defence. 
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is doubtful whether the alloy of costume, habit, etc., be not 
necessary to temper this planetary music for mortal ears.” Z 


But this is really tantamount to an admission that the 
poet gives not the “Forms” but their reflection in life, 
in the world of becoming. 

Shelley’s definition fits his own poetry best; yet even 
this has been shown to be, like that of other poets, the 
expression of the dream of reality which arose from 
elements in his own individuality. Outside the Defence, 
where he has no Peacock to argue with, his criticism is 
still bent awry by his doctrine: he tends to praise 
poetry for its ideas and ideals. Thus Prometheus is 


‘‘a more poetical character than Satan, because, in addition 
to courage, and majesty, and firm and patient opposition to 
omnipotent force, he is susceptible of being described as exempt 
from the taints of ambition, envy, revenge, and a desire for 
personal aggrandisement, which in the Hero of Paradise Lost 
interfere with the interest.” ? 


And his excessive praise of the literary work of Godwin 
is also due to his perception in it of the ‘‘ ideal.” 
Shelley’s is the most uncompromising statement of 
the romantic view of Art. The poetic moment is the 
moment of vision; the words are a “‘ feeble shadow.’’ 
Poetry is the apprehension of that in the mind which 
has never before appeared in knowable form. And 
it is the part of the romantic poet, solitary mind apart 
from the common ways of men, to bring to light the rarest 
modes of being. Shelley attributes all the joy and love- 
liness of poetic creation to the discovery of a thing exist- 
ing. The first moment when his matter takes form 
enough for him to apprehend it seems, in its blinding 
tumult, like a different ‘‘ function ”’ from the detailed 
formation of words. All his emphasis is upon the 
“divine and unapprehended manner” in which poetry 
acts, ‘beyond and above consciousness.” In the act 


1 Defence. 2 Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
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of composition Shelley, probably more than most poets, 
could rely upon spontaneous lyric rapture. Yet the 
wordless state was still the highest: the mind in com- 
position is “as a fading coal.” ‘‘ When composition 
begins, inspiration is already on the decline, and the 
most glorious poetry that has ever been communicated 
to the World is probably a feeble shadow of the original 
conceptions of the poet.’”’ This theory and his conse- 
quent unwillingness to use his conscious powers to shape 
his inspiration, are accountable for the many odes that 
do not achieve identity in their form. Even the Skylark 
ode seems to be a succession of rapturous cries which do 
not unite in the one cry he desired to utter. 

Fixing always on the first moment of intuition, Shelley 
confused Art with what was not yet Art. In his own 
experience, the esthetic activity was closely allied with 
philanthropy, with love and with the moral ideal, because 
such were the impulses which took shape in his vision. 
Impulse furnishes the driving force both of poetry and 
of action. What the poet shapes to expression, the law- 
giver and the man of action shape to deeds. Not the 
** matter ’’ but the activity is different ; Shelley, how- 
ever, leaves the activity undefined, concentrating on the 
excitement of the first impulse. 

And yet, the best work Shelley did in criticism was in 
defining the relation between poetry and morality. He 
makes the essential of poetry what is but an accident of 
its nature; but no one will ever improve upon his 
description of the way in which poetry influences con- 


duct : 


“The highest moral purpose aimed at in the highest species 
of the drama, is the teaching of the human heart, through its 
sympathies and antipathies, the knowledge of itself; in pro- 
portion to the possession of which knowledge, every human 
being is wise, just, sincere, tolerant and kind.” 1 ‘“ The great 
0 as MO a Se ee 

1 Preface to The Cenc. 
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secret of morals is love; or a going out of our own nature, 
and an identification of ourselves with the beautiful which 
exists in thought, action, or person, not our own. A man, to 
be greatly good, must imagine intensely and comprehensively ; 
he must put himself in the place of another and of many others ; 
the pains and pleasures of his species must become his own. 
The great instrument of moral good is the imagination ; and 
poetry administers to the effect by acting upon the cause. 
... The imagination is enlarged by a sympathy with pains 
and passions so mighty, that they distend in their conception 
the capacity of that by which they are conceived. ... Poetry 
strengthens the faculty which is the organ of the moral nature 
of man, in the same manner as exercise strengthens the limb. 
A poet therefore would do ill to embody his own conceptions 
of right and wrong, which are usually those of his place and 
time, in his poetical creations, which participate in neither.” 1 


To the impulse which the poet elaborated artistically, 
his reader may give the practical elaboration—and this 
the more, because poetry works in the springs of being, 
producing not intellectual conviction, but a movement 
from within the personality, a true desire. Yet this 
effect upon practice is an accidental and uncertain con- 
sequence, not that essence of poetry which Shelley 
represents it to be. The truth at the back of Shelley’s 
thesis is the identity of the matter of poetry with the 
very spirit of man in its genuine spontaneous activity, 
and the power of poetry to prepare the material of 
thought and action by seizing upon a nascent impulse 
and clothing it in concrete form. 

Apart from its main thesis the Defence contains several 
interesting contributions to esthetic theory. Shelley 
anticipates Croce in holding that “in the infancy of 
society . . . language itself is poetry,” 2 and in distin- 
guishing the poetic use of words as “ pictures of integral 
thoughts ’’—that is, in Croce’s vocabulary, expressions 


1 Defence. 
2 This had already been maintained by Vico. But there 


seems to be no evidence that Shelley was acquainted with 
Vico’s work. 
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—from their scientific use as “signs for portions or 
classes of thoughts.” ‘ Poetry” in some ways corre- 
sponds very closely to Croce’s “‘ intuition.’”’ The imme- 
diacy and the primitive character of its vision are 
strongly emphasized ; poetry ‘‘ creates anew the uni- 
verse, after it has been annihilated in our minds by 
the recurrence of impressions blunted by reiteration.” 
Hence for Shelley, as for Croce, all the rest of our mental 
life is ultimately dependent on the esthetic moment : 
poetry is “‘ that which, if blighted, denies the fruit and 
the seed, and withholds from the barren world the 
nourishment and the succession of the scions of the tree 
of life.’”” But Shelley never succeeded in delimiting the 
zesthetic moment from the rest. 
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Keats in many respects represents a departure from 
that conception of poetry which the mystical romantic 
poets developed with a certain unity of direction, 
despite individual differences. Setting out with the 
romantic faith that the poet’s intuition is a vision of 
essential reality, Keats found that in the working doubts 
of that faith arose. The rest believed, on various quasi- 
philosophical grounds, that imagination only justified 
its existence if it was a means to the knowledge of truth 
—just as an earlier age had required that imagination 
should be the servant of morality. Keats came under 
no philosophical influence. The poet in him desired 
imagination for its own sake ; he could revel in his own 
sensibility to Nature or use her as a medium of expression 
for deeper moods, without asking what was the place 
of his vision in a scheme of scientific truth. In sharp 
contrast with Shelley, he mistrusted dogma founded 
upon systematic reasoning and desired only such thoughts 
as will arise unbidden out of the heart of experience. 
Romantic in setting the highest value upon feeling, he 
yet possessed, far more than the rest, the power to 
objectify what he felt ; so that objective forms seemed 
to press upon him, already pregnant with a meaning of 
which he had not been conscious in any other guise. His 
poetic work is never bent, as was that of the others, into 
unpoetic channels, by the imposition of intellectual 
and moralaims. The absolute rightness of his instinctive 
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attitude, which he never elaborated into theory, is seen 
in the pure poetic essence of his practice, as well as in 
detached remarks scattered through the letters. 

The earliest poems show the romantic sensibility to 
natural beauty carried into a kind of rapture—so vivid 
is it. But already Keats is differentiated. There is 
no sign of the romantic reaction from materialism, no 
fear of the physical, no desire to transcend the beauty 
of bodily things and through it reach a world of spirit 
which it imperfectly expresses. Keats does not seek 
Nature in those aspects where the appeal to the senses 
is least insistent—where shape and colour are blotted 
out in vastness. The enjoyment he seeks is ‘* physical ” 
—the delight of sensibilities exquisitely fine—and the 
fault of the early poetry is that too often the poet seems 
passive to the inrush of sensation, framing his pleasure 
only into the vaguest form and image. 

Yet already Keats showed, in common with the other 
romantics, a desire to find in his own poetic experience 
satisfaction for his whole nature, moral and intellectual. 
He finds it, not, as they, by an ascetic enjoyment of 
Nature, by a rejection of her physical beauty and a 
search for that in her which may portray infinite spirit— 
but by idealizing the sensuous rapture itself. He believes 
in sensation, believes that the state of ecstasy born of 
the accumulation of every richness of colour and scent 
makes man a god: 

So that we feel uplifted from the world, 
Walking upon the white clouds wreathed and curl’d. 
It is through a “ death of luxury’! that he will follow 
The morning sunbeams to the great Apollo. 


As Endymion grew “ethereal for pleasure,” so “* We 
shall enjoy ourselves hereafter,’ Keats wrote to Bailey, 
** by having what we called happiness on Earth repeated 
in a finer tone. And yet such a fate can only befall 
1 Letter, Nov. 22, 1817. 
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those who delight in Sensation, rather than hunger as 
you do after Truth.’’? 

‘“‘ Sensation’? here no doubt includes the whole of 
imaginative and emotional experience ; it is for Keats 
at this time the gateway to the heart of things. The 
passage from Endymion ? of which he told Taylor * that 
it would be ‘‘ the greatest service ”’ to himself of any- 
thing he had ever written, describes a gradation of 
pleasures which compose “the clear religion of heaven ” 
—the touch of a rose leaf against the lips, music, old 
melodies, friendship and love. Yet each of these leads 
upwards to 

fellowship divine, 


A fellowship with essence; till we shine, 
Full alchemiz’d and free of space. 


Through them we step 


Into a sort of oneness, and our state 

Is like a floating spirit’s. 
“Beauty is Truth” because such “sensations” as 
these are the experience of the essence of reality. “I 
am certain of nothing,” he writes in the same letter to 
Bailey, ‘“‘ but of the Holiness of the Heart’s affections, 
and the truth of Imagination. What the Imagination 
seizes as Beauty must be Truth.” 

The myth of Endymion * gathers up the governing 
thoughts of this period. Passing from love of Nature to — 
love of ideal Beauty in Cynthia, Endymion embodies the 
poet’s own worship of an unattainable loveliness—‘ the 
mighty abstract Idea I have of Beauty.”> The poem 
gives expression to just what Keats passed through in 
his struggle to master his own inspiration in those days 


1 Letter, Nov. 22, 1817. 

2 Endymion, I, 781. 3 Letter, Jan. 80, 1818. 

4 This subject has been fully dealt with by Dr. de Selincourt 
in the introduction to his edition of Keats, my indebtedness 
to which will be obvious. 5 Letter, Oct. 1818. 
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of “continual burning of thought” at Carisbrook, to 
just that transporting experience in which the romantic 
finds the essence of Art. The flight with Cynthia— 

I do think the bars 


That kept my spirit in are burst—that I 
Am sailing with thee through the dizzy sky 1— 


reveals the rapture and glory of thought in the very 
process of birth, of dawning vision not yet apprehended. 
In his insistence that the poet must rise above the 
pleasure of material things and grasp what as yet he can 
conceive only as a “‘ vast idea’”’ rolling dimly before 
him,? Keats expresses the anguish and strain of his own 
poetic experience. He transports Endymion from “ the 
common growth of mother-earth”’ to worlds where a 
mortal breathes with difficulty. He shows his awful 
loneliness and longing, exiled from the familiar forms 
of things: 

He cannot see the heavens, nor the flow 

Of rivers, nor hill-flowers running wild 

In pink and purple chequer, nor, up-pil’d, 

The cloudy rack slow journeying in the west, 


Like herded elephants; nor felt, nor prest 
Cool grass, nor tasted the fresh slumberous air. 


Yet characteristically his poet, soaring amid super- 
human experiences, does not achieve. Having risen 
in his worship of the ideal to the very brink of heaven, 
he returns upon a human love in mortal form. And he 
finds that this earthly loveliness is one with the ideal 
vision. For Keats knew, more clearly than any of his 
contemporaries, that the poet’s achievement lies not in 
the moment of confused insight but in the concrete 
shaping of it. The artist must transcend mere sensuous 
enjoyment, but he must also “serve Mammon” ; for 
the man, love of the ideal must become actual in human 
love. # 

1 Endymion, II, 185. 2 Sleep and Poetry, 1. 291. 

3 Endymion, II, 285. 4 Cf. Alastor. 
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IT 


Keats early began to feel doubts of the transcendental 
interpretation of emotional experience. And though 
under Wordsworth’s first influence he wrote something 
of it in the Hymn to Pan and I stood tip-toe, he never 
accepted a Neoplatonic explanation of the problem Art 
offered to him. He had therefore no clear explanation 
of imagination’s power to transport him to a world for 
which the actual provided no counterpart. And he 
began to doubt whether such transport indeed revealed 
the heart of reality, whether it was not a mere mirage 
blinding him for a moment to the barren deserts of 
of the real world. At first he shows no more than the 
wish to support emotional experience with the solid 
basis of human knowledge, no radical doubt of the 
experience itself. 


‘*The difference of high Sensations with and without know- 
ledge appears to me this: in the latter case we are falling con- 
tinually ten thousand fathoms deep and being blown up again, 
without wings, and with all [the] horror of a bare-shouldered 
creature—in the former case, our shoulders are fledged, and 
we go through the same air and space without fear.” 1 


Or again, a few days earlier: ‘‘ I have been hovering for 
some time between an exquisite sense of the luxurious, 
and a love for philosophy,—were I calculated for the 
former, I should be glad. But as I am not I shall turn 
all my soul to the latter.” 2 

What Keats in fact turned to was not abstract theory 
but explanation of human nature. For this chiefly he 
now studied literature, which before he had studied for 
“fine phrases.” To read Shakespeare was to Keats 
human experience. He “ burns through” King Lear; 
and his conception of this world of human passions as 
created to school an intelligence and make it an individual 


1 Letter, May 38, 1818. 2 Letter, April 24, 1818. 
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soul ! seems like a conclusion from Shakespeare’s trage- 
dies. ‘“* Axioms in philosophy,” wrote Keats, “ are not 
axioms till they are proved upon our pulses. We read 
fine things, but never feel them to the full until we have 
gone the same steps as the author . . . you will know 
exactly my meaning when I say that now I shall relish 
Hamlet more than I ever have done.”’2 Wordsworth 
similarly he read for what he needed—human know- 
ledge ; for his interpretation of “the Burden of the 
Mystery,” for such human wisdom as is found even in a 
small poem like Personal Talk, three times echoed by 
Keats. 

Keats clearly at this time looked to a deeper human 
knowledge to give his poetry ‘‘ purpose,” serious worth. 
In Sleep and Poetry he sees himself pass from the pleas- 
ures of I stood tip-toe to 


a nobler life 
Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts, - 


and to one of those crowded visions of human forms with 
expressive gesture, of frequent occurrence in his early 
work, which show how objective form and not only 
personal emotion pressed upon him. This humanism is 
reflected in Endymion. Endymion may not grasp truth 
by a lonely search after the ideal, by dwelling apart from 
humanity in realms of transcendent experience. He 
must develop every side of his nature, and so human 
sympathy and human service are required of him. He is 
roused from absorption in his own strange fate, first by 
the impulse of sympathy for Alpheus and Arethusa, and 
then by sympathy for Glaucus which overcomes his fears 
and exacts from him the rights of service to all drowned 
lovers. It is only after this stage in his development 
is past that he can realize his ideal in human form. 

It is possible that the tale of Glaucus is meant to 


1 Letter, April 15, 1819. 2 Letter, May 3, 1818. 
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emphasize this idea by repetition. If so, a further 
contrast is marked between Keats and the five romantics — 
already treated. Glaucus is a Wordsworthian character, — 
“‘a lonely youth,” living apart from men in the most 
intimate intercourse with Nature. Desiring complete 
identification with the ocean he plunges into it and lives, 


Moving but with the mighty ebb and flow,— 


a typically romantic proceeding. But is it not because 
his development is incomplete that he falls under the 
spell of Circe? Circe, like Lamia, might be taken for a 
type of deluding sensation, though this thought seems 
to belong to Keats’s later development. At any rate 
Glaucus is rescued in part by human service and sym- 
pathy, in part by universal knowledge—the other need 
which Keats felt for himself at the time. He must 
explore 


all forms and substances 
Straight homeward to their symbol-essences ; 4 


and so in his worship of Nature have sensation “ with 
knowledge” and become exempt from the danger of 
falling ‘“‘ ten thousand fathoms deep.” 

This theme Keats pursued in Hyperion. It emerges 
most clearly in the recast. In the introduction to the 
latter the dreamer poet absorbed in the trances of his 
own vision is rejected for 


those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 


Something of this contrast of intuition and knowledge 
is expressed in the contrast between the old and the new 
gods. When he broke off the revision, Keats was 
approaching the heart of the poem ; he had brought to 
it a new conception of the ideal poet, and it was in 
proportion as the subject became thus personal that he 
felt the need of a less objective form. The old gods are 
1 Endymion, III, 699. 
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described as immense in size, “like natural sculpture 
in cathedral cavern.” They speak mighty words, the 
“large utterance of the early gods,” the expression of 
easy, natural power without the conscious effort born 
of conflict and creation. There is a statuesque quality 
in all their movements, slow, stately and still without a 
trace of strain ; their power is innate, a thing of nature 
not heightened by knowledge. They live ‘‘ moments 
big as years.”” In their very passion there is no conflict, 
no struggle to recreate their being out of tragedy. The 
“vale of Soul-making ”’ is not for these. They are lik 
great natural forces, which governed by an overmaster- 
ing law fulfil easily and unconsciously that for which 
they are formed. It is not theirs to win knowledge and 
by art to make, with all the agony and effort of creation. 

The new gods seem smaller, but more vivid—creatures 
of a burning passionate existence. Their life is one of 
feverish effort ; they are convulsed in making. Their 
beauty is the beauty of a rich full life of body and spirit. 
Their songs are not like those of the birds who 


let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 


Art and knowledge have entered into their singing, so 
that it is able to express their complex life, with its 
active, conscious effort to shape things to its intent. 
The old gods seemed so much a part of Nature that 
Nature re-acted spontaneously to the mere motion of 
their will, 
godlike exercise 
Of influence benign on planets pale, 
Of admonitions to the winds and seas, 


And all those acts which Deity supreme 
Doth ease its heart of love in. 


But Apollo has a spirit of infinite craving for which he 

can find no outlet. The perfect balance of will and 

deed is gone, and he wills things infinite for which the 
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real world seems all unfit. Yet the poem was to cul- 
minate in his victory. 

We may suspect that here as elsewhere in Keats a 
personal problem is projected in mythical form. The 
new gods seem to embody the ideals to which Keats was 
tending both in life and in his art, namely knowledge 
and human experience. He had steeped himself in 
Wordsworth’s conception of the natural and the primi- 
tive—of Nature’s silent strength, her effortless expression 
of the ideal implanted in man, her capacity to symbolize 
things beyond her consciousness. But he desired also 
another kind of strength, the power won in the ‘‘ Cham- 
ber of Maiden Thought,” in the “‘ vale of Soul-making ” ; 
he had a vision of humanity creating itself out of conflict 
and tragedy, and there stirred in him a faith in the 
growth of wisdom through knowledge and suffering. 
It is probable that for him, as an artist, the two kinds 
of power which he set at grips in Hyperion shadow forth 
above all two kinds of art. He was at this time turning 
from the naive, ‘‘ immediate” creation, which forms 
things of whose existence their author has otherwise no 
consciousness, towards an art which knows and analyses 
feeling and transmutes knowledge to poetic form. He 
chooses with Apollo: 


Knowledge enormous makes a god of me; 


and even the consciously Miltonic technique of Hyperion 
itself is a sign of the direction of his genius. 


III 


Lamia has been called “the utterance of a mood 
rather than of a settled conviction’’; but while it 
certainly expresses no “settled conviction,” it states 
what was a real problem to Keats, a problem of which 
other traces may be found, and which he left unsolved. 
It was written in the autumn of 1819. Two events 
mark the months which preceded its composition: the 
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death of Tom Keats and the passion for Fanny Brawne. 
The effect of the first of these upon the poet’s mind is 
seen in many of the earlier poems of this year. Sitting 
in the room with his dying brother, it seemed to Keats 
wrong even to think of poetry. ‘‘ Imagine ‘the hate- 
ful siege of contraries,’ ’’ he writes, “if I think of fame, 
of poetry, it seems a crime to me, and yet I must do so 
or suffer.”1 And again, “the voice and shape of a 
woman has haunted me these two days—at such a time 
when the relief, the feverous relief of Poetry seems a 
much less crime. This morning Poetry has conquered 
me—I have relapsed into those abstractions which are 
my only life—I feel escaped from a new strange and 
threatening sorrow—and I am thankful for it.” 
Throughout this period he is intensely conscious of 
the contrast between the world of imagination, rap- 
turous in its joy, and the irreconcilable world of fact. 
In the Ode on a Grecian Urn he conceived of the beauty 
and serenity, which in life are but transient flashes, as 
arrested and made eternal in classic form. In the Ode 
to a Nightingale, on the other hand, he sees the spell of 
imagination blotting out the facts of real life. But is 
not the fancy a “ deceiving elf,’ who makes us live in 
a world of illusions ? This doubt of poetry is not a new 
thing to Keats. As early as the spring of 1818 he had 
written : ‘“‘ I am sometimes so very sceptical as to think 
Poetry itself a mere Jack o’Lantern to amuse whoever 
may chance to be struck with its brilliance.” But the 
sorrow of Tom’s death accentuated what had been then 
no more than a passing mood. Poetry, for which he 
cared so passionately, seemed now irrelevant, a thing 
to take him out of the world of reality, not to help him 
to penetrate it. The agonizing splendour of his love 
was a thing of the same kind, building up transcendent 
wonders in a world which was not the world of fact. 
The poem Lamia is born of his doubt, and in this light 


1 Letter, Sept. 21, 1818. 
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it must beinterpreted. Sir Sidney Colvin ! quarrels with 
Lamia on account of its “ moral.’ He finds that our 
imaginative sympathies are bewildered. We are asked 
by the poet to side with Lamia, who is “a thing of bale 
under a mask of beauty,’’ an enchantress who causes 
Lycius to live among rapturous illusions. Apollonius, 
the sage, is bound to unmask her and make his pupil 
see things as they really are ; and if Lycius cannot live 
without his illusions, surely he had better die. Why are 
we asked to condemn the sage for doing his plain duty ? 
The answer is that Keats had not settled the question 
whether Lamia was a thing of bale, whether the life she 
gave to Lycius was illusion. Into her he pours all the 
splendour of the world which love, imagination, “ sensa- 
tion,” create. His passionate sympathy is with the 
inner universe. ‘“‘ It was no dream,” he says of the love 
of Hermes, 


or say a dream it was, 
Real are the dreams of Gods, and smoothly pass 
Their pleasures in a long immortal dream. 


He can give no more precious gift to his gods. But 
Lycius, like Keats, is not a god, and for him the splend- 
our of imagination is, in some sense, not real. Sir Sidney 
Colvin criticizes the lament that science has destroyed 
the rainbow. Keats “should have realized that the 
discoveries of ‘ philosophy,’ meaning science, create new 
mysteries while they solve the old, and leave the world 
as full of poetry as they found it.”” But the contention 
of Keats remains. The rainbow of his imagination is 
not the rainbow of science. The world which his 
imagination creates is not the world which science finds 
true. Is it therefore of no more real worth than a 
dream? Keats does not know; but he cannot so 
easily give up the thing for which he cares most in life, 
and so his sympathy is with Lamia, and Apollonius is 


1 Life of Keats, chap. xiii. 
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the villain of the piece. The problem was a real one, 
to which his conception of poetry offered no tenable 
solution. 

Because Keats had claimed too much for beauty, 
he now begins to doubt its value altogether. In another 
mood he had said that Beauty was Truth. ‘I never 
feel certain of any truth, but from a clear perception 
of its Beauty.” He felt intensely that something in 
himself, some recognition of ultimate value, rose up in 
answer to perfect beauty wherever he met it. And he 
therefore concluded that the beauty of a statement 
about reality was an assurance of its validity. But he 
was nearer the truth of his own experience when he said 
that all our passions were “ creative of essential Beauty.” 
Beauty is the expression of feeling or passion ; and when 
aman meets beauty, he seems to meet a real thing, 
because it phrases something existing in himself, even 
if he never was conscious of it before. ‘“‘ It should strike 
the reader as a wording of his own highest thoughts, and 
appear almost a remembrance.” ! Even when poetry 
affirms, it expresses above all the human experience 
which the affirmation shapes to a conclusion; this 
experience, being itself real, lends seeming reality to the 
conclusion. That ‘heart of reality’ to which sensa- 
tion seemed to lead Keats was the heart of his own 
experience, not of things without him. And Keats 
himself was driven to recognize this. 


‘* May there not be superior beings, amused with any graceful, 
though instinctive, attitude my mind may fall into as I am 
entertained with the alertness of the Stoat or the anxiety of 
a Deer? ... By a superior Being our reasonings may take 
the same tone—though erroneous they may be fine. This 
is the very thing in which consists Poetry, and if so it is not so 
fine a thing as philosophy—for the same reason that an eagle 
is not so fine a thing as a truth.” ? 


1 Letter, Feb. 27, 1818. 2 Letter, March 13, 1819. 
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Poetry, however large the logical element which it holds 
in solution, is still the expression of individuality : 


What sea-bird o’er the sea 
Is a philosopher the while he goes 
Winging along where the great water throes ? 1 


It was because Keats had claimed the other, logical 
truth for poetry that he found imagination discredited 
by science. He could not understand the relation 
between the world of imagination and the bitterly con- 
trasting world of fact, because he had thought that 
poetry, reaching the real essence of things, should 
reveal the heart of those discordant facts. But the 
wildest dream of imagination is real as the direct pro- 
duct of personality. And even in the world of fact its 
birth is perhaps not wholly abortive since it shapes and 
makes conscious, in readiness for the organizing work 
of reason, those impulses which in the end remould the 
world. 


IV 


Keats, more than Shelley, left his tale half-told. But 
his case is of peculiar interest because, observing the 
workings of his own typically poetic nature, he not only 
lost faith in the mystical position, but in descriptions 
of his own experience, uncoloured by dogma, supplied 
much of the material for a theory of Art as expression 
of the individual. 

Although he thinks that poetry ought to reason there 
are passages in his writings which suggest quite another 
view. ‘‘ Poetry should be great and unobtrusive, a 
thing which enters into one’s soul, and does not startle 
or amaze it with itself.’’? 


*Tis might half slumb’ring on its own right arm.? 


He dislikes the poetry which dogmatizes, which “ has 


1 What can I do to drive away ? 
2 Letter, Feb. 3, 1818. 3 Sleep and Poetry, 1. 237. 
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a palpable design upon us”; and criticizes both Words- 
worth and Shelley on this head. ‘Man should not 
dispute or assert but whisper results to his neighbour 
and thus by every germ of spirit sucking the sap from 
mould ethereal every human might become great.’ ! 
The mood of argument is antagonistic to the mood which 
feeds on “supreme darkness”? and brings the ever- 
changing soul to birth. A poet should be able to hold 
the existential judgement in suspense: ‘“ Negative 
capability, that is, when a man is capable of being in 
uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable 
reaching after fact and reason. Coleridge, for instance, 
would let go by a fine isolated verisimilitude caught 
from the Penetralium of mystery, from being incapable 
of remaining content with half knowledge.”? But 
while he perceives thus clearly the difference between 
poetry and discursive thought, Keats seems yet at 
times inclined to blame poetry for the limitations 
of its own nature, not seeing how imagination may 
justify itself apart from its service to other powers of 
the mind. 

Had Keats lived longer, there is no doubt that 
his natural artistic development would, without any 
reasoning, have led him to types of imaginative experi- 
ence not recognized in the orthodox romantic creed. 
He already shared Wordsworth’s taste for concrete 
form and his sense of the expressive value of detail. 
Severn has described how all things came to Keats as 
expression, ‘‘ even the features and gestures of passing 
tramps, the colour of one woman’s hair, the smile on one 
child’s face, the furtive animalism below the deceptive 
humanity in many of the vagrants, even the hat, clothes, 
shoes, wherever these conveyed the remotest hint as 
to the real self of the wearer.”? Compare Keats’s 
picture of the Poet: 

1 Letter, Feb. 19, 1818. 2 Letter, Dec. 28, 1817. 

3 Life and Letters of Joseph Severn, p. 20. 
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he hath heard 
The Lion’s roaring, and can tell 
What his horny throat expresseth, 
And to him the Tiger’s yell 
Comes articulate and presseth 
On his ear like mother-tongue.+ 


The fanatic and the savage can dream ; the power of the 
poet is to tell his dream. For poetry, 


With the fine spell of words alone can save 
Imagination from the sable chain 
And dumb enchantment.? 


As the artist in him developed, Keats knew frequently 
the experience when forms and characters seemed to 
press upon him, intense with expression ; not as ways 
to express feelings he recognized in himself, but as a 
fullness of passion in external things crowding upon the 
void of his own personality. It was his nature, being 
an artist, not only to dwell upon and analyse vivid 
emotional experience of his own, but to dramatize and 
objectify in others feelings of which, apart from them, 
he was scarcely aware. 


**I beg now,” he writes to Bailey, ‘“‘ that hereafter should 
you observe anything cold in me not to put it to the account 
of heartlessness, but abstraction—for I assure you I sometimes 
feel not the influence of a passion or affection during a whole 
Week—and so long this sometimes continues, I begin to sus- 
pect myself, and the genuineness of my feelings at other times 
—thinking them a few barren Tragedy Tears.” 2 


So Endymion, puzzled by his own disloyalty to Cynthia : 


What is this soul then? Whence 
Came it? It does not seem my own, and I 
Have no self-passion or identity. 


1 Where’s the Poet ? 2 Fall of Hyperion, 1. 9. 
3 Letter, Nov. 22, 1817. 41V, 475. 
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“When I am in a room with people, if I ever am free 
from speculating on creations of my own brain, then, 
not myself goes home to myself, but the identity of every 
one in the room begins to press upon me, so that I am 
in a very little time annihilated—not only among men ; 
it would be the same in a nursery of Children.”! The 
sorrows of his own identity seem fickle as this magic of 
sympathy transports him into another. ‘ The Setting 
Sun will always set me to rights, or if a Sparrow come 
before my Window, I take part in its existence and pick 
about the gravel.’’? 

“The roaring of the wind is my wife, and the Stars through 
the window pane are my Children. . . . I feel more and more 
every day, as my imagination strengthens, that I do not live 
in this world alone but in a thousand worlds. No sooner am 
I alone than shapes of epic greatness are stationed around me 
- . . according to my state of mind I am with Achilles shouting 
in the Trenches, or with Theocritus in the Vales of Sicily. Or 
I throw my whole being into Troilus, and repeating those lines, 
‘TI wander like a lost Soul upon the Stygian Banks staying for 
wattage,’ I melt into the air with a voluptuousness so delicate 
that I am content to be alone.” % 


We may recall Croce’s distinction between the imagin- 
ative and the willed personality. So clearly is the 
artistic activity a desire to form, that the poet will 
express not only experiences which he has already 
judged to be sublime, interesting, or otherwise important, 
but others of which form for the first time makes him 
conscious. Keats knows that the poet has, as such, no 
moral or practical personality. ‘‘Men of genius are 
great as certain ethereal Chemicals operating on the 
Mass of neutral intellect—but they have not any 
individuality, any determined Character—I would call 
the top and head of those who have a proper self Men 
of Power.”4 The same thought is developed nearly a 
year later : 

1 Letter, Oct. 27, 1818. 2 Letter, Nov. 22, 1817. 

3 Letter, Oct. 1818. 4 Letter, Nov. 22, 1817. 
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“As to the poetical character itself . . . it is not itselfi— 
it has no self. It is everything and nothing—it has no char- 
acter—it enjoys light and shade; it lives in gusto, be it foul 
or fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean or elevated. It has as 
much delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogen. What 
shocks the virtuous philosopher delights the chameleon poet. 
It does no harm from its relish of the dark side of things, any 
more than from its taste for the bright one, because they 
both end in speculation. A poet is the most unpoetical of 
anything in existence, because he has no identity—he is con- 
tinually in for and filling some other body.” 


That this account of poetry was based on observation 
of his own experience appears from what he says about 
the composition of the sonnet Why did I laugh to-night ? 
‘“‘ It was written with no Agony but that of ignorance ; 
with no thirst of anything but Knowledge when pushed 
to the point, though the first steps to it were through 
my human passions—they went away and I wrote with 
my Mind.” 

Keats’s exceptional capacity for what may perhaps 
be described by the German term Einfiihlung explains 
his intense delight in myth. Its beauty is rich and 
vivid for him because, fresh through all the genera- 
tions, it comes to him charged with an emotion old 
beyond memory and yet his own. In his first pub- 
lished poem, after describing a mood of his own, he 
goes on: 


So felt he, who first told, how Psyche went 
On the smooth winds to realms of wonderment... .2 


Thus mirrored in a myth, his feeling becomes clearer to 
him than direct introspection could make it. But 
Keats recognized the mirror for what it was. The 
moon is used in Endymion as Sydney used her, to make 
her appearances express human emotion: 


1 Letter, Oct. 27, 1818. 
2 I stood tip-toe, 1. 141. 
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*Tis She, but lo! 
How chang’d, how full of ache, how gone in woe! 
She dies at the thinnest cloud ; her loveliness 
Is wan on Neptune’s blue. 


This, like Sydney’s With how slow steps, O Moon, brings 
her before us as truly as could a professed descriptive 
poet ; but Keats consciously uses her as an image to 
express his own feeling. 

Similarly in all the delicate loveliness of Keats’s 
reflections of Nature she is a form “ obedient to the 
strong creative power of human passion.”’ In the fourth 
book of The Excursion Wordsworth offers an explanation 
of the way Greek myth arose from the contemplation 
of Nature ; and Keats, in I stood tip-toe,2 clearly echoes 
the theory. Wordsworth presents it as a stage in the 
progress towards the true vision of Nature, but Keats 
does not seek to go beyond myth. He catches the 
impressions of Nature and personifies them to make 
them the more expressive of human passion ; his pur- 
pose is imaginative expression, not universal truth. 
Indeed, he evidently resented the tendency of some of 
his contemporaries to rank the spiritual power of Nature 
above that of Man; he insists from time to time, in his 
Scottish tour, upon his preference for human character. 
Sir Sidney Colvin notices his curious description of his 
aim in this exploration of Nature—“‘ to identify finer 
scenes ’—‘‘ seeming to imply that the fruit of his travel 
was not discovery but only the recognition of scenes 
already preconceived in his imagination.” Nature is 
the “lodge for solitary thinkings”’ ; its value for the 
poet is to fix in form such moods as “‘ dodge conception 
to the very bourne of heaven, then leave the naked 
brain.” Without thus “identifying ”’ the forms of the 
mountains, he perhaps could not have created his 
massive calm gods. He once definitely imagines them 


1 Endymion, Iil, 79. 2 Ll. 141-204. 
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in the likeness of the Druid circle which he saw ‘‘ about 
a mile and a half on the Penrith road.” 


Scarce images of life ; one here, one there, 
Lay vast and edgeways ; like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor, 

When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 
In dull November. ...} 


In his gradual rejection of the mystical view, in the 
scattered fragments in which he describes the type of 
thought which belongs to poetry, and still more in his 
accounts of the poet’s need to objectify feeling, Keats 
points the way to a new theory of Art. It would seem 
that examination of his own esthetic experience was 
leading him at the time of his death towards a view 
resembling Croce’s, though he never systematically 
formulated it. The central Crocean doctrine, that poetry 
is self-expression, not the discovery or imitation of a 
reality outside self, emerges very clearly in a letter to 
Reynolds: the poet must 


‘* like the spider spin from his own inwards his own airy Citadel 
—the points of leaves and twigs on which the spider begins 
her work are few, and she fills the air with a beautiful circuit- 
ing. Man should-be content with as few points to tip with the 
fine Web of his Soul, and weave a tapestry empyrean full of 
symbols for his spiritual eye, of softness for his spiritual touch, 
of space for his wandering, of distinctness for his luxury.” 2 


1 Hyperion, II, 383. 2 Letter, Feb. 19, 1818. 
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ON SOME DIFFICULTIES IN CROCE’S 
AESTHETIC 


I 


The least satisfactory part of Croce’s xsthetic is his 
account of the communication of esthetic experience. 
He denies the claim of the romantic to the intuition of 
a reality beyond the intuiting individual ; but by finding 
both in the creation and in the appreciation of Art only 
self-expression, he appears to deny also the possibility 
of communication. For if the intuition by which the 
critic apprehends a work of art is merely the expression 
of himself, his own volitions, desires and repulsions, 
what assurance have we that it will reproduce, or even 
resemble, the original intuition of the artist ? 

Croce’s answer is that intuition is a universal activity 
and therefore, given the same matter, the same intuition 
will result.1 The physical stimulus created by the 
artist is the link between him and his public, furnishing 
the critic with the impressions, or matter, which the 
universal intuition is to shape. 

But in the first place these impressions are not those 
which the artist shaped; these are produced by the 
finished work of art, those by the artist’s experience. 

Secondly, the impressions are made upon a different 
individual ; how, then, can they give rise to the same 
expression ? 

And thirdly : what is this “‘ physical stimulus,” what 
are these ‘“‘ impressions,”’ in a world of Mind ? 

1 Estetica, XVI, p. 140. 
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To the second of these difficulties Croce gives a 
definite answer: 1 the difference must be eliminated by 
knowledge. Here is the use of the learned critic. By 
research into the artist’s life, thought and historical 
circumstances, he will reconstruct his personality and 
relive it, ideally. Thus by identity of experience he 
will reproduce the volitions of the artist. But if the 
spectator is to perform independently the whole work 
of intuition, and also to recreate the personality and 
experience of the artist by historical research, it is hard 
to see what he gains from the prior creation of the work 
by the artist. If the artist’s work only stimulates 
‘“‘ impressions,” it does no more for us than any natural 
object does. Why, then, if we deny with Croce that a 
sunset is a genuine example of ‘“‘ communication,” 
should we affirm that a statue is ? ? 

Besides, the recreation by historical research of the 
individuality underlying a work of art seems a hopeless 
undertaking. 

The individuality of a person or of a work of art 
is his or its uniqueness, and the unique is strictly 
that which cannot be reproduced by the most earnest 
research. In practice, the first difficulty is that the 
volitions which the artist dreamed are frequently not 
those which the man acted, and that he does not always 


1 Estetica, XVI, p. 147 ff. 

2 Some of Croce’s followers seem to accept the logical impli- 
cations of his theory on this point. Thus Mr. R. G. Colling- 
wood writes (Speculum Meniis, p. 68): ‘‘ one never sees any- 
thing in anybody’s work but what one brings to it, and it is 
as true of art as of nature that 


we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live.’’ 


If this were the whole truth, no judgement on a work of art 
could claim—as allsuch judgements do claim—universal validity ; 
and criticism would be either another name for art or a vain 
assertion of personal preferences. 
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express in his art things which ‘“ happened to him” in 
life and are recorded in documents. And even if the 
critic discovers what were the emotions of the artist’s 
life which gave rise to the poem, he does not discover 
them as they are in the poem. In appreciating a poem, 
we do not ever really pass through the living experience 
which preceded it ; what is given in it is only the experi- 
ence as formed. Indeed, the emotions we gather from 
the life have the fret and struggle of life and we do not 
want their practical turmoil to replace artistic creation. 
What we know of Keats’s morbid passion for Fanny 
Brawne only gets in our way when we want to appreciate 
La Belle Dame sans Merci ; we would rather be left free 
for the work of intuition. 

The good critic limits himself to the interpretation of 
the form and excludes the intrusion of matter not won 
from it. Knowledge is useful only to supplement the 
artist’s deficiencies in expression: to illuminate that in 
Art which has failed of Art, the theory which remains 
theory, the practical desire untransformed by intuition ; 
and to prevent such parts from spoiling the whole by 
not being understood. Knowledge must supply that 
which the artist meant to express and did not. Because 
in the early poems of Shelley and Byron there remains 
much untransmuted practical activity we are helped in 
the interpretation of these poems by knowledge of the 
artist’s life ; we do not need it for Prometheus or Beppo. 

By connecting a man’s works with his life we can make 
them of biographical interest ; but then we are regard- 
ing them as history not as art. The modern critic of 
poetry is apt to take as his goal the recreation of the 
author’s personality, in which the poems play a part, 
instead of the recreation of a certain artistic experience 
of the author. When M. Legouis fitted some of the 
earlier Lyrical Ballads into their setting in the poet’s 
life, by connecting them with Wordsworth’s revulsion 
from Godwinian theory, he supplied a piece of the poet’s 
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practical life which lay at the back of the poems, and 
so made these of immense biographical interest. But 
he supplied something which, rightly or wrongly, 
Wordsworth had not put into the poems. For Words- 
worth did not choose to place these poems, as he did 
many others, in a reflective setting. Intuition recreates 
them in their stark, crude reality as something unique, 
absolutely individual, like nothing else that has ever 
been made, like nothing which Wordsworth himself ever 
made again. In so far as we are amateurs not of bio- 
graphy but of poetry, we do not want them coloured by 
anterior circumstances which are not expressed in them. 
The mind is less free for its work of intuition if it comes 
to Art preoccupied with concepts of the artist’s experi- 
ence. Again, we do not need to know Coleridge’s philo- 
sophy to understand The Ancient Mariner or Christabel, 
though philosophy was a circumstance in the production 
of both: we need it only to explain his unsuccessful 
poems. 

But we must return to the problem of communica- 
tion. Croce himself recognized in the Breviario! that 
the part which historical research can play is limited. 
Can the collection of materials, he asks here, ever be 
complete? If they were complete, would imagination 
ever allow itself to be bound by them? Would it not 
rather work as a new imagination, introducing new 
materials ?. And finally, Is the reproduction of the 
individual conceivable? Such questions, he replies, 
only arise when reality is conceived as an assembly of 
atoms.?. But reality is spiritual unity, and in spiritual 
unity nothing is lost, all is possessed eternally. Not 
only the reproduction of Art, but in general the record 
of any fact (which is indeed always the reproduction of 
intuition) would be inconceivable without the unity of 
the real ; if we were not ourselves Ceesar and Pompey, 
that is, that universal which was once determined as 

1 IV, p. 111. 2 P. 118. 
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Cesar and Pompey, and is now determined as ourselves, 
they living in us, we should not be able to form any 
idea of Cxsar and Pompey. 

But since Art expresses individuality, and my individu- 
ality is just that in which I differ from every one else, it 
is not clear how the unity of reality can serve us here, 
nor exactly in what we are united with the rest of 
reality, in what distinguished from it. The “ unity of 
reality ’’ may mean anything from a mere recognition 
of a common inheritance physical and mental, to the 
theory of a unity of consciousness which by abolishing 
individuality makes all media of communication un- 
necessary. With Croce it usually means that the 
** spiritual activities ’’ are universal, while their matter 
is diverse ; but if understood in this way it yields only 
what we had before, a universal intuition which, given 
the same materials, produces the same _ result—it 
furnishes no explanation of the reproduction of those 
materials. It seems evident that the material of the 
critic’s intuition, if it is to resemble the artist’s, can be 
drawn only from the external work of art, the painted 
canvas or the uttered poem. To look for the content 
of a work of art elsewhere than in its form is to violate 
that unity of the xsthetic act which Croce himself has 
been at so much pains to establish.? 

Before turning to consider the difficulties which the 
existence of the “material stimulus” or “ external 
work of art’ creates for Croce, it may be worth while 
to look more closely at the process by which the critic, 
in presence of the canvas or the poem, comes to see it 
as expressive of the artist’s intuition. If we maintain 
with Croce the thorough-going identity of intuition and 
expression it would seem that as soon as the critic looks 
dispassionately at the picture he must straightway see 
it as expressive. In his Theory of Beauty Mr. K. F. 


1 See Chap. II, § vii, above. 
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Carritt urges that this account of the matter is not borne 
out by experience : 

‘‘ We may go, and surely have all gone, to see a picture as 
a picture, moved by some eloquent critic to the expectation of 
great beauty ; we may study it with no other prepossession, 
and that so carefully as to be able to copy it; and may come 
away untouched. And yet with the lapse of time and the 
growth of our own emotional experience or skill in interpreta- 
tion we may come to find in that very picture a great work of 
art. Nor is this less true of natural objects.” 1 

Granting that this is so, are we constrained to abandon, 
as Carritt does, that identification of intuition and ex- 
pression which is the nerve of the whole Crocean theory ? 
The account of the critic’s experience given in the fourth 2 
edition of the Estetica perhaps indicates a way out. In 
this edition Croce modifies his earlier description by 
introducing the new term “ perception’’ as an ante- 
cedent of the critic’s completed esthetic act. Now in 
Croce’s vocabulary a perception is a construction based 
upon an intuition and involving the judgement which out 
of intuition erects an external physical object * and 
regards it with practical, not theoretic, intention. Croce 
therefore seems to mean that our first dim intuition of 
the impressions derived from a work of art is quickly 
projected as a physical object or “ percept,” through 
which we return to fuller intuition and a synthesis of the 
whole work as expressive. This would answer Carritt’s 
demand : it supplies his visual image, which he claims 
to possess prior to expression. But this image would 
really be founded upon an elementary intuition-expres- 
sion. It would thus be possible to perceive every detail 
of a picture clearly enough to reproduce it, without 
having yet achieved adequate self-expression init. Such 
reproductions do in fact regard the picture as a physical 
object, and the results which they arrive at by. minute 
mechanical care, while reproducing the lines almost 

1 Op. cit., p. 290. 2I have not seen the third. 
3 Problemi, p. 26. 
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exactly, yet fail to express the intuition. The full 
intuition is not possessed until we apprehend the form 
as a whole, that is, the relation of the lines, colours and 
masses to oneanother. And soa far less accurate copy 
may give something of the intuition, because the copyist 
has grasped and retained what is significant in the 
relation of the component elements, the individuality 
which runs through and modifies every part. 

This recognition of significance in a form is the essential 
part of the critic’s work. The condition of its possibility 
seems to be not merely the “‘ unity of reality ’ invoked 
by Croce but also a certain community of actual esthetic 
experience between artist and critic: they must, as it 
were, speak the same language. The complex intuition 
which is a work of art represents the fusion of many 
smaller intuitions, now dissolved and reconstructed to 
play their part in a new whole. In this whole, every 
detail bears the mark of the individuality of the great, 
complex, yet single intuition which it now helps to 
express. The critic, while recognizing in the work 
expressions which evoke past intuitions of his own, feels 
also in the order and relationship of the parts the stamp 
of the individuality which is everywhere present ; and 
thus from the small intuitions of which he is capable, 
passes to the great one which demands the capacity of 
the artist. So De Quincey, possessing the experience 
of the emotional effect of the return of common life 
after a crisis—in the first sounds of traffic after a national 
procession or in the first signs of life after a swoon— 
passed to the interpretation of the porter scene in 
Macbeth. In reading a poem, the word comes to you 
first as a sound, the perception of a physical fact ; to it 


1 Estetica, Il, p. 24. That the character of such a whole is 
not a mere summation of the characters of its parts taken in 
isolation is well brought out by Mr. I. A. Richards, Principles 
of Literary Criticism, pp. 171f. On this fact the possibility 
of relatively successful communication seems to depend. 
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you readily fit an intuition, which will not be exactly 
the intuition of the artist. But by combining words and 
rhythm, all chosen to express a single individual mood, 
or used in an individual way, your intuition is modified 
at every step; it grows clearer and richer, until you 
possess the whole and in its light turn back to the begin- 
ning with a new appreciation of every word. 

Thus the reproduction of an intuition appears—as 
we all know it to be—halting, difficult and uncertain. 
The difficulty in appreciating strange Art—antique or 
quite new forms of Art, or the Art of other countries— 
is that, possessing a form, we cannot interpret it, because 
we do not possess any of the intuitions of which it is 
composed, we do not understand its language. Similar 
practical experiences, knowledge of historical conditions, 
are of little use to us if we do not possess similar intui- 
tions which can serve as clues to the interpretation of 
the new intuition; only a knowledge of Art helps to 
interpret Art. 

It is perhaps possible on these lines to give an intelli- 
gible account of the process of esthetic appreciation 
without allowing intuition and expression so to fall 
apart as to leave on the one hand lifeless intuited image, 
on the other the emotion to be infused into it. But 
this account assumes that the artist, on his side, has 
created a physical object which can somehow act as a 
vehicle for his intuition and govern the development 
of the critic’s. This is an assumption which most of us 
make without hesitation in our thinking about Art ; but 
it is not without its difficulties on any hypothesis, and 
there is an especial difficulty in accommodating it to a 
system like Croce’s. This we must now consider. 


II 


The “physical” intrudes itself at two points in 
Croce’s philosophy of Art: at the beginning, in the 
genesis of the intuition ; and at the end, in the act of 
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externalization by which the work of art is communi- 
cated. On both points there are significant differences 
between the earlier and the later editions of the Estetica. 

According to the second edition,! the esthetic activity 
begins in the “‘ organism ” and has as basis the “‘ natural 
man” ; ‘organic facts ’’ also accompany the whole pro- 
cess of the activity—hence sounds, lines and all external 
expression. At the same time a sharp distinction is 
drawn between the physical below expression, ‘‘ that 
which is brutal and impulsive in man,” and the expres- 
sion which is an activity of Mind. But for Croce’s 
philosophy nothing in the end exists except Mind: to 
call any process physical is to regard it not philoso- 
phically but practically. By retaining the words 
“ physical’ and “ external’’ for what he has asserted 
not to be so in reality, Croce appears to be led at times 
to think in terms of a dualism which he repudiates. It 
is perhaps a consciousness of this danger which causes 
him in the later editions of the Estetica to represent Art 
as originating no longer in “‘ the organism ”’ but in the 
potentially practical, in desire or volition not willed as 
action but existing somehow as “ possible reality.’’? 

The status of this “‘ possible reality ’’ is not clear. It 
cannot be ultimately “ physical,” if ultimately there 
is no physical. And it can hardly be a mental reality 
below the level of consciousness, since ‘“ Mind’ for 
Croce means conscious Mind. It is perhaps to be taken 
as a form of barely conscious mental life less organized 
than any specific human activity. Compare his descrip- 
tion of emotions and hallucinations (in the essay, Con- 
oscenza intuitiva e Attivita estetica) as showing the 
various activities of Mind working together in a vague 
and indistinguishable confusion. For Croce the dis- 
tinctness of an activity is the criterion of its perfection, 
the confused working of two activities the source of 

1 J have not seen the first. 
2 Estetica, X, p. 88, 4th edition. 
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error, moral, intellectual and esthetic. These lower 
processes are ‘“‘ a mixture, a chaos of intuitive, intellect- 
ual and practical elements .. . intuition, intellectual 
reflection and impulse towards an end : that is, the spirit 
in its entirety but impoverished and disordered.”’ } 
But if we hold with Croce that nothing exists before 
it is known, and that intuition is the most elementary 
form of knowledge, then we are committed to maintain- 
ing—unless we introduce a pre-existent divine knower— 
that at every level of development, however primitive, 
we shall find at least a rudimentary intuition. The 
consequences of applying this principle to non-human 
reality will have to be considered presently. Confining 
it for the moment to our own mental life, it will be seen 
that if we apply it strictly neither “‘ impressions ”’ nor 
‘“‘ possible reality’? can exist prior to intuition ; these 
terms must stand respectively for the formal and the 
material moment in the esthetic synthesis, neither of 
which is anything apart from that synthesis. Yet every 
artist finds himself continually engaged in seeking an 
image which shall express a given mood ; and it would 
seem that this mood must be already known before it 
is expressed—how else should the poet, for example, 
reject this and that suggested word until at last with 
instantaneous conviction he recognizes the mot juste ? 
Croce’s explanation is that what is expressed in a poem 
or picture comes into being progressively, pari passu 
with the image sequence which expresses it.2 To this 
it may be objected that if the development of the two 
were really simultaneous, the artist would at any given 
stage in the evolution of his imagery have no criterion by 
which to distinguish between the right and the wrong 
way of continuing it. But even assuming the correct- 


1 Problemi, p. 482. 2 Estetica, XVI, p: 189. 

3 Cf. Collingwood, Speculum Mentis, p.97, who rightly empha- 
sizes the necessity for such a criterion, but gives it too logical 
a character in calling it the concept of structure or relevance. 
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ness of Croce’s account, we need much more light on the 
origin and character of this process. Ez nihilo nihil fit: 
what sets the process going in the first instance? And 
what is the nature of the affinity which determines that 
a particular state of mind shall as it develops be ex- 
pressed or actualized in a particular image sequence ? 
To these questions Croce, so far as the present writer is 
aware, offers no answer. And for a philosophy which 
treats mind as co-extensive with the field of consciousness 
it would seem that no answer is possible. For the 
moment of Art is the first moment of explicit spiritual 
life : to attempt to go behind it is to essay the explora- 
tion of that “ chaos ”’ outside the focus of consciousness 
which English psychologists misleadingly term “ the 
Unconscious.” 

Yet the attempt is one which ought to be made. If 
we are to gain a clearer understanding of that relation 
between image and state of mind which we call expres- 
sivity, our best hope lies in studying it not only as it 
appears in Art, where its development is controlled by 
the personality of the artist and forms part of a complex 
spiritual life, but also in those humbler mental products 
which escape the organizing power of conscious will and 
for that reason lend themselves more readily to analysis. 
Of these latter the most familiar to the normal civilized 
adult is the dream. The last chapter of a long book 
is not the place to discuss the application of psycho- 
analysis to esthetics. But it may be pointed out that 
in the light of present-day psychology the popular view 
(accepted by Croce) which distinguishes the dream from 
the work of art by its incoherence, that is to say, its 
inexpressiveness, is no longer tenable. The dream stands 
revealed as a coherent product in which even the seem- 
ingly trivial and incongruous is found on analysis to be 
charged with affective significance ; a product, more- 
over, whose internal structure declares its kinship to 
the work of art. On the formal side, both belong to 
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that class of mental activities for which there is no real 
and no unreal; they do not judge, but imagine. In 
their emotional content both are alike naive, unreflective, 
non-moral: as Croce emphasizes the “ recurrent bar- 
barism”’ and “childlike ingenuousness”’ of Art, so 
Freud insists on the recurrence of archaic and childlike 
types of feeling in dreams. Last and most important, 
the same peculiar relationship between form and content 
characterizes both. For the dream is at once image and 
state of mind ; it is not an allegorical description of, or 
allusion to, a state of mind, but the state of mind itself, 
living and palpitating in the image which is its body. 
It is characterized, in fact, by precisely that “‘ da priort 
synthesis” which Croce finds to be fundamental in Art. 

The higher product is indeed clearly distinguished by 
the presence of voluntary control as well as by its 
greater degree of disinterestedness—the dream character 
of wish-fulfilment surviving in good Art, if at all, only 
as that “‘ cathartic ’’ quality to which allusion was made 
in Chapter II. Dreaming and its cognates are not Art, 
any more than sympathetic magic is religion. In the 
present state of our knowledge, to attempt a frontal 
attack on the esthetic problem by applying to individual 
works of art the methods which have proved useful in 
dream-analysis is to court failure ; and even could the 
technical difficulties be overcome the interpretation 
achieved could be at best but a partial explanation. But 


1 For the view here assumed, cf. Rivers, Instinct and the 
Unconscious, especially Appendix V. Freud often speaks as 
if the “latent content’ of a dream were first apprehended 
abstractly and then translated into the imagery which is the 
‘““manifest content.” But there is good reason to suppose 
that both this and the kindred conception of ‘‘ dream-disguise ”’ 
as an attempt to evade an “endopsychic censorship ’’ are 
mere mythology—examples of the fallacy by which methods 
of explanation appropriate to the higher strata of the mind 
are imported without evidence into the description of low 
level processes. 
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as the study of folklore has provided valuable clues to 
the development of the religious consciousness, so we 
may hope that the study of ‘‘ unconscious”? products 
will indirectly help us to a better understanding of the 
genesis and the evolutionary significance of Art. Viewed 
in its wider psychological context, the inner principle 
of artistic structure may appear not as a specifically 
zsthetic (and therefore unanalysable) “law of the 
Spirit,” but as a specialized development of a principle 
underlying all primitive thinking. And the individual 
work of art may be seen not as a miraculous birth from 
nothing, but as the conscious completion of a process 
which had its origin outside consciousness, and was 
already active long before the artist began to “‘ create.” 
It is probable that in fifty or even in twenty years’ time 
we shall be able to attach a far more definite meaning 
than is at present possible to such assertions as that 
Art “ begins in the organism ”’ or that “‘ by elaborating 
his impressions Man frees himself from them ”’ ; 1 and to 
discriminate with far greater precision the senses in 
which the terms “creation”? and “ discovery” are 
respectively applicable to the esthetic act. 

Turning then from the problem of the “ physical” 
origins of Art to that of its “‘ physical ’’ externalization, 
we find that in the later editions of the Estetica Croce 
makes of this a definite and separate ‘“‘ moment,”’ the 
work of the practical activity : ‘‘ Here it (the practical) 
is not a simple concomitant, but is a moment truly dis- 
tinct from the esthetic activity.” ? 

The alteration again avoids the intrusion of the com- 
promising word ‘“‘ physical,’’ but it still further separates 
the externalization from the esthetic act. The external- 
ization is now a practical act, performed for a practical 
purpose. But it is hard to believe that the act of paint- 
ing the picture already imaged mentally, of dancing the 


¢ 


1 Estetica, II, p. 24. 2 Ibid., XV, p. 131. 
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dance already composed in imagination, is performed by 
the artist solely for a practical purpose. In the Bre- 
viario Croce himself wrote : 


‘‘The words run through our whole organism, soliciting the 
muscles of our mouth, and resounding internally in our ears : 
when music is truly music, it trills in the throat or trembles 
on the fingers which run over an ideal key-board ; when a 
pictorial image has pictorial reality, we are impregnated with 
the lymphs which are colours, and it is possible that if colouring 
matter were not at our disposal, we might spontaneously colour 
surrounding objects by a sort of irradiation. .. .” 


If the complete expression exists in germ in the first 
image of it ; if before the expression becomes “ external,” 
it ‘‘ solicits ’’ the muscles, and sets the whole physical 
organism vibrating in the exact response which makes 
externalization possible, then to regard external expres- 
sion as a separate act of the practical activity seems 
quite inappropriate, except in so far as every activity 
is dictated by will. Rather it seems to be the complete 
elucidation of the “‘ initial image,” the full response of 
muscles “ solicited ’”’ from the first. Here, as elsewhere, 
the tendency to draw a hard and fast line either between 
the mental and the “ physical”’ or between intuitive 
and practical activity leads Croce to do less than justice 
to the facts of experience. A separate practical act of 
externalization is hard to distinguish—an act which is 
said to be performed “‘ as if spontaneously ”’ ; but whose 
technical difficulties are, for example, the careful cor- 
rection of the proofs of a book or the choice by the 
architect of suitable materials or by the painter of 
durable colours.2- Whether the act of externalization 


a Pe 56. 

2 Breviario, p. 59. The examples given by Croce are obvi- 
ously not all on the same plane. The externalization of a 
poem or a novel consists in a series of words uttered or imagined 
by a reader as uttered, not in a sequence of written symbols ; 
just as the externalization of a piece of music is the sound and 
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be regarded as a necessary “ organic’? concomitant of 
intuition or as a practical act—that is, for Croce, a 
volition—it is not obvious how on Croce’s principles it 
can carry across the intuition to another mind. Croce 
has an interesting passage ! on what he calls ‘ practical 
taste,” the emotion which follows on action and spreads 
to others beside the actor. This, he says, is already 
a volitional act, internal control immediately conscious 
of itself, and it affects him who contemplates the action 
because in that instant he becomes “ unified with him 
who acts, and wishes in imitation of him, suffers and 
rejoices with him ; as the disc thrower follows with his 
eye and his whole being the thrown dise.’’ Croce draws 
the obvious analogy with esthetic taste, with the appre- 
ciator who “‘ paints with the painter, carves with the 
sculptor, sings within himself the poet’s song.” But 
we are not told how either sort of unification takes 
place. 

The faultiness of Croce’s theory of communication, 
like the difficulties in his account of the genesis of the 
work of art, seems to be ultimately referable to his 
identification of reality with consciousness. Can any 
intelligible account be given of the transmission of 
impressions without the acknowledgement of a reality 
“* external ”’ work 
of art which is independent both of the artist’s and of 
the critic’s consciousness, yet capable of conveying a 
complex and perfectly individual mental content from 
one consciousness to the other? If the reality of the 
** external ” work of art is to be conceived only in rela- 
tion to the artist, and so reduced to a moment in his 
practical activity, how does it acquire that relative 
permanence in time which enables us to study to-day 


not the score. It is largely to this confusion between external- 
ization and symbol that Croce’s account of the former owes 
such plausibility as it possesses. 
1 Pratica, p. 62. 
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the work of artists whose activity has long ceased ? And 
if, again, approaching the process from the other end, 
we regard the ‘‘ physical ”’ picture or statue as no more 
than a stimulus to the sensibility of the critic, a mere 
point de repére round which his intuition crystallizes, are 
we not practically denying the possibility of communi- 
cation, since the work of art which the critic in these 
conditions reconstructs will be in all essentials his own 
creation and not that of the artist? The exigencies of 
Croce’s general metaphysical theory—criticism of which 
falls outside the scope of this work—have opened a 
fissure in his esthetic which, for the present writer at 
least, remains unbridged. 


Tit 


This fissure extends further than the immediate 
problem of the communication of esthetic experience 
from artist to critic. Our examination of that problem 
has led us to claim for the “ physical” work of art a 
reality and an inherent significance beyond what Croce 
will allow. But if the attempt to exclude the objective 
element from our experience of Art, and to find in it 
pure spiritual self-expression, ultimately breaks down, 
does not the parallel contention concerning our experi- 
ence of Nature also invite modification? Croce has 
urged convincingly that the appreciation of a sunset 
is not different in kind from the appreciation of a statue. 
If then the statue possesses a positive character which 
governs our intuition of it, if its expressiveness is not 
entirely created by the beholder but in some measure 
found by him, we may reasonably expect this to hold 
good in some degree for the sunset also. 

Such a suggestion need not involve a return to the 
romantic notion of Nature as the divine work of art, the 
veil and symbol of a transcendent reality. It is equally 
compatible with the Crocean conception of ‘an im- 
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manent spirit, of which stars and sky, earth and sea, 
plants and animals, make up the contingent manifesta- 
tions.” To such a philosophy “ dead” Nature appears 
as Mind at its most rudimentary level of organization ; 
plant and animal life as Mind at a less rudimentary 
level. Now it is a cardinal principle of Croce’s thought 
that each of the activities of Mind involves the others, 
and that all are present, at least in germ, at every stage 
of development. To inorganic Nature he appears in 
fact to ascribe only a rudimentary form of will or desire ; 2 
but by his own principle he can hardly do so without 
granting a rudimentary expressiveness also. 

“Dead ’’ Nature is perhaps the limiting case of 
expression, as of mental activity in general. It may be 
suggested with rather more confidence that an organic 
body, human, animal, or even plant, is not only an 
expression for the mind which contemplates it (as the 
statue is for the critic’s), but also an expression of the 
mind which informs it (as the statue is of the artist’s) : 


** For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


In such unconscicus and instinctive making it is im- 
possible sharply to distinguish the expressive from the 
practical element. The body is of course primarily an 
instrument for doing. But it is unsafe in the present 
state of our knowledge to assume that the colour of an 
animal, or even of a flower, does not serve an expressive 
as well as a practical function. And popular speech 
seems to be right in recognizing the continuous subtle 
modelling of a man’s features by his inner experience— 
sometimes by experience of which he is not himself 
conscious—as a genuine activity of expression.® 

It appears probable to the present writer that in all 


1 Logica, p. 807. 

2 Cf. the passage quoted above, Chap. II, p. 20. 

3 Cf. the passage from Coleridge quoted above, Chap. IV, 
p. 106. 
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experience of beauty, whether in Nature or in Art, there 
is both an objective and a subjective moment, an ele- 
ment which we find and an element which we make. 
What we find is always already in some degree, however 
rudimentary, an expression ; and in proportion to its 
inherent expressiveness it governs, in the manner sug- 
gested above, the development of the new expression 
which we create. In the works of Nature the expressive 
element is blurred and inchoate ; it has accordingly less 
power to guide our intuition than has the more articulate 
product of conscious Art, and we do not scruple to 
remodel it to the expression of feelings which we never 
seriously attribute to Nature. But the difference is one 
of degree. If every artist projects his own individuality 
into Nature, so also does every critic express his own 
individuality in his interpretation of a work of art. 
Pope’s ‘‘ Nature” is not more unlike our “ Nature” 
than Pope’s Homer is unlike our Homer. 

The romantic conception of Art emphasized the 
element of discovery at the expense of the element of 
creation—with the consequences which we have traced 
in the preceding chapters. This theory has been re- 
placed by one which reverses the emphasis, denying 
reality to the given until it emerges transfigured in the 
creative act of self-expression. Neither theory succeeds 
in being completely self-consistent or completely intel- 
ligible ; in each case the rejected element takes its 
revenge. But it would be a mistake to treat the two 
merely as equal and opposite errors. The movement 
of philosophic thought resembles that of a pendulum ; 
but with this difference, that at each return the 
pendulum cuts a little deeper into the nature of 
reality than it did before. Philosophie progress is 
marked not by the discovery of definitive answers to 
old questions but by a clearer understanding of the 
questions themselves. Croce has not said the last word 
on the problem of zsthetic ; but he has given us a new 
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